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1.  Tariff  Hearitujs  before  the  Committee  of  n'«//s  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representat  ives,  Sixteenth  Comjress.  Washington  ; 
Government  Printing  Office.  1908-9. 

2.  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision.  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  under  the  Direction  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 
1908. 

3.  Congressional  Record.  Sixty-first  Congress,  First  Session, 
vol.  44. 

f'pHERE  were  eight  stages,  all  with  clear-cut  divisions,  in  the 
revision  of  the  United  States  tariff,  which  was  completed 
on  August  5,  when  President  Taft  signed  the  Payne- Aldrich  Bill. 
The  first  stage  was  the  agitation  in  Congress,  at  Washington, 
from  May  1906  to  May  1908,  for  a  re-opening  of  the  tariff 
question,  which  had  been  regarded  as  closed  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  Bill  in  August  1897.  This  successful  agitation 
was  begun  and  persistently  kept  going  by  manufacturers  at  the 
secondary  stages  of  industry,  organised  in  trade  or  State  associa¬ 
tions,  who  from  1905  to  1908  had  found  themselves  seriously 
hampered  in  their  home  trade  and  almost  completely  cut  off 
from  export  business  by  the  high  prices  that  manufacturers  of 
their  raw  material  were  able  to  extort  by  reason  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties  of  the  Dingley  Act.  The  second  stage  was  the 
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discussion  of  tariff  revision  in  the  preliminaries  to  the  Presidential 
election  of  November  1908 — a  discussion  which  took  its  cue  from 
the  agitation  at  Washington — which  immediately  preceded  the 
Presidential  campaign,  and  was  practically  a  continuation  of 
this  agitation  on  a  wider  scale.  This  extra-Congressional  can¬ 
vassing  of  the  tariff  resulted  in  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  and  the  five  minor  political  parties,  all  adopting  in  their 
national  convention  platform  planks  which  committed  them 
to  immediate  downward  revision.  These  two  preliminary 
stages — one  Congressional  and  the  other  extra-Congressional— 
as  well  as  the  popular  expectations  of  a  downward  revision  which 
grew  out  of  Mr.  Taft’s  pledges  on  the  tariff  and  his  election  as 
President,  were  surveyed  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieir  for  January.* 
The  later  stages  of  revision — the  stages  which  were  in  progress 
at  Washington  from  Mr.  Taft’s  election  in  November  to  his 
approval  of  the  new  Tariff  in  August  1909 — were  (1)  the  public 
hearings  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  which  testimony  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Dingley  Act  was  taken ;  at  which  manufacturers  submitted 
their  claims  for  lower  duties  in  the  case  of  men  hampered  by 
the  Dingley  Act,  or  manufacturers,  not  so  hampered,  urged  the 
retention  of  the  Dingley  duties,  or  the  enactment  of  duties  still 
more  protective ;  (2)  the  drafting  of  the  new  tariff  by  the 
Republican  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ; 

(3)  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Bill ; 

(4)  the  overhauling  of  the  measure  by  the  Republican  majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  when  the  Payne  Bill, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  was  sent  from  the  House  to  the  Senate ; 

(5)  the  discussion  of  what  had  now  become  the  Aldrich  Amend¬ 
ment  in  Committee  of  the  whole  in  the  Senate ;  and  (6)  the 
conference  in  July  between  representatives  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  after  the  Aldrich  Bill  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Lower 
House. 

These  were  the  six  stages  of  the  Bill  in  Congress.  Still  another 
aspect  of  the  new  Tariff  Act  is  the  view  that  was  taken  of  it  away 
from  Washington,  especially  from  April  to  July,  when  the 
‘  standpat  ’  Republicans,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island,  with  Mr.  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah  as  his 
lieutenant,  were  complacently  ignoring  all  the  pledges  in  the 
national  platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  1908,  all  the 
official  and  extra-official  utterances  of  Mr.  Taft  in  favour  of  an 


*  Article  IV.,  No.  427  Edinburgh  Review,  Tariff  Revision  in  the 
United  States,  pp.[J0-93. 
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honest  downward  revision,  and  were  engaged  in  putting  back 
the  tariff  rates  in  the  Payne  Bill  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  Dingley 
Act,  or  in  several  important  schedules  embodying  in  the  Aldrich 
amended  Bill  duties  that  were  much  higher  than  had  been  in 
force  under  the  Act  of  1897.  The  stages  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Bill — the  measure  that  has  now  been  enacted — which  warrant 
most  attention  here  are :  (1)  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  threw  so  much  light  on  the  enactment 
and  working  of  the  high  tariff  of  1897  ;  and  (2)  the  proceedings 
of  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  action  of  the  ‘  standpat  ’  majority  of  the  Senate  in  ignoring 
the  pledges  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1908 
and  the  utterances  of  President  Taft ;  and  (3)  the  extra-Congres- 
sional  discussion  which  went  on  in  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  press  after  Senator  Aldrich,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  had  recast  the  Tariff  Bill  which  had  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  had  made  it  clear  again  and 
again  that  it  was  his  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  the  ‘  standpat  ’ 
groups  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Senate,  to  give 
themselves  no  concern  as  to  the  pledges  of  the  Repubhcan 
party,  nor  as  to  the  outcry  of  the  Republican  press  at  the  wanton 
betrayal  of  the  electors  whose  votes  had  made  Mr.  Taft  president. 

The  proceedings  of  both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  in  Committee 
of  the  whole,  serve  incidentally  to  show  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  that  is  involved  in  the  revision  of  a  protective  tariff 
that  is  the  result  of  legislation  of  fifty  or  sixty  years — legislation 
which,  by  1897,  had  been  embodied  in  fourteen  schedules,  in 
which  there  were  in  the  aggregate  a  httle  over  seven  hundred 
paragraphs. 

United  States  Congresses  are  known  by  number.  It  was  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  which  agreed  to  the  reopening  of  the  tariff  in 
response  to  the  continued  pressure  of  manufacturers  at  the 
secondary  stages  of  industry.  The  two  years’  term  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  March  3, 1909,  on  the  eve 
of  President  Taft’s  inauguration.  It  was  known  that  the 
revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
Sixty-First  Congress — the  Congress  which  was  elected  in 
November  1908.  This  was  the  understanding  from  the  time 
that  the  Republican  party  committed  itself  to  tariff  revision 
in  its  national  convention  at  Chicago,  in  June  1908.  The 
Congress  elected  in  November  1908  would  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  have  assembled  for  work  until  December  1909.  But 
before  the  election  there  was  an  understanding,  of  which  the 
public  had  full  knowledge,  that  if  Mr.  Taft  were  elected. 
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and  there  were  again  a  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Sixty-first  Congress  would  convene  in 
extra  session  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Mr.  Taft  had  taken 
office ;  and  that  in  this  extra  session  Congress  should  occupy 
itself  exclusively  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  last  session 
of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  began  on  December  7,  1908.  The 
Repubhcan  leaders  were  unwilling  to  delay  the  preliminaries 
to  revision  until  the  Sixty- first  Congress  was  organised  in 
March  1909.  In  November  and  December  revision  was  regarded 
as  urgent.  It  was  insisted  that  the  pending  revision  was  un- 
setthng  business — that  it  was  tending  to  delay  full  recovery 
from  the  commercial  and  industrial  depression  which  began 
with  the  financial  crisis  of  September  1907.  To  shorten  the 
period  of  unsettlement,  just  as  soon  as  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
a  Repubhcan  House  of  Representatives  was  assured,  work  was 
begun  on  revision  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  not 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  would  have  to  share  with 
the  Senate  in  enacting  the  new  tariff,  but  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  The  policy  that 
dictated  this  immediate  settUng  down  to  work  was  commendable ; 
it  made  it  possible  to  get  the  new  tariff  into  operation  in  August 
1909,  instead  of  in  January  or  February  1910.  Moreover,  this 
prompt  beginning  of  work  added  much  to  the  hopefulness  and 
confidence  with  which  the  country  regarded  the  early  stages  of 
revision.  So  prompt  a  beginning  was  possible  because  as  soon  as 
the  elections  in  November  were  over  the  Repubhcan  leaders  at 
Washington  knew  what  their  strength  would  be  in  the  new 
House  of  Representatives ;  knew  that  Mr.  Cannon’s  re-election 
as  Speaker  was  assured  ;  and  with  Mr.  Cannon  again  charged  with 
the  important  duty  of  naming  the  committees  of  the  House, 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  name  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  the  members  who  were 
of  that  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  it  was  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
1907-9  that  sat  in  Washington  to  hear  testimony  for  and  against 
reductions  in  the  Dingley  tariff ;  but  it  was  as  the  Repubhcan 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  1909-1911 
Congress  that  these  same  Repubhcan  members  reported  the 
new  Tariff  Bill — then  known  as  the  Payne  Bill — to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  met  in  extra  session  on  March  15,  1909. 

The  pubhc  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  began 
on  Tuesday,  November  10,  1908.  In  all  there  were  forty-eight 
of  these  sessions.  Many  of  those  which  were  held  in  November 
and  December  1908,  when  the  Committee  was  hurrying  with 
its  work,  began  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  were  not 
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adjourned  until  nearly  midnight.  All  the  evidence — the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  witnesses  and  the  often  searching  examinations 
and  cross-examinations  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  as 
well  as  all  the  illustrative  and  statistical  data  that  were  sub¬ 
mitted — was  printed  verbatim  in  a  bulletin  that  was  issued 
each  day.  Fifty-three  of  these  official  bulletins  were  published 
—comprising  in  the  aggregate  8163  pages.  As  indicating  the 
detail  of  this  stage  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  official  report  contains  in  round  numbers  five  and  a 
half  million  words.  Were  it  reprinted  in  pages  of  the  style 
and  size  of  those  of  this  Review,  this  official  report  would  extend 
to  over  twelve  thousand  pages.* 

As  these  bulletins  with  their  eight  thousand  pages  now  stand, 
they  constitute  a  new  class  in  the  official  literature  of  tariff  making 
at  Washington.  The  revisions  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897,  of  which 
the  McKinley,  the  Wilson,  and  the  Dingley  Acts  were  the 
respective  outcome,  hke  the  revision  of  1909,  were  preceded  by 
open  sessions  of  the  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  at  the  earlier  hearings — those 
of  1890,  1894,  and  1897 — the  testimony  was  exclusively  from 
two  distinct  sets  of  interests.  These  were  the  importers,  who 
advocated  lower  duties  or  additions  to  the  free  hst ;  and  the 
manufacturers,  all  high  protectionists,  insistent  either  on  the 
maintenance  of  existing  duties,  or  the  enactment  of  rates  still 
higher.  These  were  the  only  interests  represented  at  the  pubhc 
hearings  which  were  preliminary  to  the  revisions  of  1890,  1894, 
and  1897.  The  ordinary  consumer  was  not  represented  at  these 
hearings.  He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  represented  at 
the  hearings  of  1908-9.  It  is  impracticable  for  ordinary  con¬ 
sumers  so  to  organize  as  to  secure  representation  at  this  im¬ 
portant  stage  of  tariff  revision,  although  tariff  history,  to  go  no 
further  back  than  1890,  establishes  beyond  dispute  that  no 

*  This  computation  includes  only  the  reports  of  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  debates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  extend  to  4888  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  in  which,  according  to  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  official  shorthand  writers  issued  on  August  1, 
1909,  there  are  9,776,000  words.  The  New  York  Triune  of 
August  12  published  a  statement  from  its  Washington  correspondent 
that  the  expense  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  between  $800,000  and  $900,000.  The  outlay  on  printing 
was  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  Mileage  allowances  to 
members  of  Congress  for  the  extra  session  were :  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  $154,000 ;  Senate,  $47,000.  Extra  pay  for  employes 
of  Congress  involved  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $100,000. 
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reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  Congressmen  and  Senators 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  unorganised  consumers. 
It  is  the  organised  interests  that  go  to  Washington  and  dictate 
the  duties  in  tariff  schedules.  It  is  these  interests  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  are  eager  to  serve,  or  of  which  they 
stand  in  dread.  These  are  the  interests  which  they  are 
always  anxious  to  conciliate,  and  to  attach  to  their  own  political 
fortunes. 

Concrete  proof  of  this  will  be  adduced  in  the  part  of  this  article 
that  is  concerned  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff.  For  these  organised  interests  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  the  mid-summer  heat  of  Washington  will  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  in  running  to  and  fro  about  the  Capitol,  buttonholing 
this  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  that 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  For  these  organised 
interests  Congressmen,  and  Senators  in  particular,  will  trade 
votes  and  log-roll  from  end  to  end  of  a  tariff  revision.  To  the 
unorganised  consumers — to  the  people  who  must  buy  clothes 
from  a  woollen  trust  protected  by  duties  of  nearly  a  hundred 
per  cent. ;  blankets  from  manufacturers  protected  to  an  extent 
of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. ;  boots  on  which  there 
is  a  levy  of  ten  cents  a  pair  in  the  interest  of  the  meat  packers 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  ;  and  sugar  from  a 
notoriously  law-breaking  trust  that  has  a  protection  of  a  cent 
a  pound  on  its  product — the  majority  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  utterly  indifferent.  This  callous  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  unorganised  consumers  is  shown  by  Democrats  as 
well  as  by  Republicans — by  Democrats  supposed  to  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Republican  party,  but  who  have  made  deals  with 
the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington  for  the  advantage  of 
some  organised  manufacturing  interest  established  in  their 
State  or  Congressional  district. 

Few  Senators  are  directly  or  indirectly  answerable  to  any 
constituents.  They  are  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
Their  terms  are  for  six  years,  and  when  a  State  Legislature  is 
about  to  re-elect  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington  the  legislative  record  of  the  candidate  is  the  last 
aspect  of  his  political  career  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
— practically  the  Senator’s  only  constituents — take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Other  considerations  of  a  more  material  or  im¬ 
mediately  personal  character  determine  elections  to  the  Senate  ; 
so  that,in  Washington,  when  a  tariff  is  being  revised,  a  Republican 
Senator  who  has  control  of  the  machine  in  his  State  has  not 
the  slightest  concern  about  unorganised  consumers.  They  can 
cause  him  no  apprehension  as  regards  his  re-election  to  the 
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Senate  by  his  State  Legislature.  In  the  States  where  the  Re- 
pubhcans  have  long  been  in  control,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
the  Democratic  party  is  indifferently  organised,  the  Repubhcan 
Congressman  has  little  more  dread  of  a  revolt  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  than  has  his  colleague  in  the  Senate.  It  is  essential 
to  a  Congressman  seeking  re-election  that  he  stand  well  with 
the  machine.  Standing  well  with  the  Republican  party 
machines — National,  State,  or  Congressional  district — was  never 
achieved  by  attention  to  the  interests  of  consumers  at  tariff 
revisions.  It  is  most  easily  achieved  by  running  errands  about 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  log-roUing,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  for  the  organised  manufacturers’  interests  in  the  State  or 
Congressional  district. 

Half  a  century’s  neglect  of  the  general  consumer,  and  the 
sinister  influences  that  account  for  this  neglect,  are  common¬ 
places  of  American  tariff  history — as  much  commonplaces  as  the 
brokerage  in  protection  that  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  tariffs 
of  1890,  1894,  and  1897.  President  Taft  was  cognisant  of  this 
long  neglect  of  the  consumers  when,  in  the  second  week  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  he  pubhcly  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  case  of  the  general  consumer  should  be  put  before 
the  Committee  at  the  public  hearings.  No  representatives  of 
organised  consumers  appeared  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  Taft, 
who  at  this  time  was  not  yet  in  the  White  House,  could  have 
had  no  expectation  that  any  such  result  could  follow  from 
his  appeal ;  for  while  Mr.  Taft  is  not  an  economist,  he  is  aware 
that  the  general  consumer  was  never  organised,  and  cannot  be 
organised,  for  the  defence  of  his  interests  in  a  tariff  revision. 
But  if,  as  at  previous  tariff  hearings,  unorganised  consumers 
were  unrepresented,  there  were  developments  at  the  public 
sessions  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908  that  will  serve 
as  a  starting-point  for  new  agitations  for  a  really  downward 
revision  of  the  American  tariff. 

Importers  were  there  as  in  previous  revisions,  urging  lower 
duties ;  and  encouraged  by  the  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform,  and  by  Mr.  Taft’s  numerous  utterances  in  favour  of 
downward  revision,  they  pressed  their  case  with  more  than 
ordinary  persistence.  Manufacturers  were  there  in  their 
accustomed  strength,  notwithstanding  the  trusts,  combinations, 
and  consolidations  of  interests,  that  had  been  so  outstanding 
a  fact  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  eleven  years  that  had  intervened  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  tariff.  Most  of  these  manufacturers  came  before  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  with  petitions  for  a  continuance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  Act — many  of  which,  it  was  proved 
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from  official  statistics  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  had 
been  prohibitive.  Other  manufacturers  were  there  to  ask  for 
even  higher  duties  ;  to  abandon  their  old  plea  of  protection 
against  what  they  were  wont  to  describe  as  the  pauper  labour 
of  England  and  of  Continental  Europe,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
plea  for  protection  against  the  more  highly- trained  and  here¬ 
ditarily  skilled  artizans  of  England  and  of  other  old-world 
industrial  countries.  This  change  of  base,  together  with  the  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  the  infant  industries  plea,  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  the  tariff  hearings.  The  new  plea 
for  protection  against  the  more  skilled  labour  of  England  came 
from  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers,  and  was  also  urged  on 
behalf  of  other  industries  in  which  machines  do  not  work 
automatically,  and  in  which  the  skill  of  the  worker  still  counts 
for  much.  The  new  plea  was  sometimes  urged  along  with 
the  old  plea  for  protection  against  the  lower  wages  of  England, 
Germany,  France  ;  and  for  the  first  time  this  older  plea  was 
advanced  against  the  competition  of  Japan — particularly  in 
the  pottery  industry.  The  new  plea  was  accompanied  with 
statements  to  show  that  in  the  United  States  manufacturers 
have  not  to-day,  and  never  have  had,  the  advantage  of  the 
inherited  skill  of  workers  that  has  long  been  available  for 
manufacturers  in  England.  Most  emphasis  was  laid  on  this 
plea  in  connexion  with  the  textile  industries.  It  was  com¬ 
plained  that  working-class  families  in  New  England  do  not 
continue  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  industry ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  New  England  industries  are  con¬ 
tinuously  subject  to  the  burden  of  training  small  armies  of  new 
workpeople. 

At  tariff  revisions  this  is  a  new  argument.  It  is  not  without 
some  basis  in  many  industries.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  cotton  and  w’oollen  industries,  where  to-day,  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  rooms  of  New  England,  the  official  notices 
are  printed  in  five  or  six  different  languages,  and  where  scarcely 
an  employe  of  New  England  origin  is  to  be  found.  But  the 
plea  puts  an  end  to  the  theory  that  the  United  States,  by  its 
immigration  laws,  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  wage-earning 
class  as  it  safeguards  those  of  the  employers  by  the  high  duties 
of  the  tariff. 

Others  of  the  manufacturers  who  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  urged  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  reduce  w'ages  if  there  were  any  curtailment  of  the  protection 
afforded  them.  This  plea  was  in  some  instances  supported  by 
petitions  from  the  trade  unionists  expressing  their  conviction 
that  wages  would  be  reduced  if  the  tariff  were  lowered.  Again 
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and  again,  however,  these  statements  from  manufacturers  and 
trade  unionists  were  answered  by  tariff-for-revenue  Democrats 
on  the  Committee  who,  supported  by  figures  from  the  United 
States  census  returns,  showed  that  in  every  case  the  existing 
duties  were  far  in  excess  of  the  entire  labour  cost  of  producing 
the  manufactures  for  which  a  continuance  of  the  Dingley  rates 
was  demanded.  In  still  other  instances,  notably  as  regards 
some  of  the  witnesses  representing  the  primary  stages  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry — the  industry  most  directly  assailed 
by  the  movement  of  i90(>-8  for  the  re-opening  of  the  tariff 
question — continuance  of  the  Dingley  duties  was  urged  on  the 
ground  that  American  capital  was  embarked  in  the  industry  ; 
that  American  labour  was  employed  in  it,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  it  was  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  Congress  to  safeguard 
the  industry  from  all  outside  competition.  These  men  asked 
as  a  right  that  Congress  should  compel  American  consumers 
to  buy  their  goods  of  qualities  and  at  prices  to  be  determined 
only  by  the  manufacturers  of  them  ;  for,  as  regards  the  primary 
stages  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  testimony  was  before  the 
Committee  showing  that  competition  between  American  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  industry  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  These  men 
ignored  the  cheapening  of  production  due  to  the  inventions 
of  the  last  twelve  years  which  have  revolutionised  the  industry, 
reduced  labour  costs,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  better 
equipped  modern  plants  in  prosperous  seasons  to  make  profits 
of  fifteen  or  seventeen  dollars  a  ton  on  their  output. 

Men  whose  faces  were  familiar  at  the  tariff  revisions  between 
1890  and  1897  crowded  the  large  hall  in  the  palatial  new  office 
building  in  which  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  held  its 
sessions.  They  came  with  the  old  pleas,  or  they  came  with 
new  pleas  designed  to  meet  the  newer  political  and  industrial 
conditions  that  had  developed  since  the  Dingley  revision.  But 
they  did  not  come  before  the  Committee  with  quite  the  jaunty 
confidence  with  which  they  had  appeared  at  the  McKinley  and 
Dingley  revisions.  At  those  revisions  brokerage  in  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  was  notorious.  It  was  at  one  of  these  revisions  that 
a  manufacturer  paid  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  campaign  fund  for  the  insertion  of  a  duty  in  the  carpet 
schedule ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  there  were  many  bargains 
of  a  similar  character  at  the  revisions  of  1890  and  1897.  These 
revisions  also  stand  out  in  American  history  by  reason  of  the 
Wanamaker  circular  of  1888,  pleading  with  the  manufacturers 
to  measure  their  contributions  to  the  national  campaign  fund 
of  the  Republican  party  by  the  measure  of  prosperity  that 
they  were  then  enjoying  under  Republican  tariff  legislation  ; 
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and  also  by  reason  of  the  threats  of  a  Republican  boss  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  ‘  fry  the  fat  ’  out  of  the  protected  manu¬ 
facturers.  Bargains  were  then  made  between  the  Republican 
politicians  and  the  manufacturers  months  in  advance  of  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congress.  The  time  for  bargaining  was 
when  the  campaign  fund  for  the  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections  was  being  raised  ;  and  when  the  work  of  revising  the 
tariff  was  begun  manufacturers  went  to  Washington  merely 
to  accept  title  to  what  they  had  purchased,  and  to  see  that  the 
title — the  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  schedules — fully  covered  the 
concessions  for  which  they  had  bargained  and  paid. 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  there  were  few  such 
bargains  when  the  Republican  campaign  fund  for  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  of  1908  was  raised  ;  that  such  bargaining  did 
not  survive  the  Roosevelt  era  at  Washington.  If  there  were 
these  bargains  in  1908,  the  implementing  of  them  must  chiefly 
have  been  left  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  when 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  was  in  Congress.  There  was  no  trace 
of  bargaining  of  the  old  kind  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne— 
towards  the  petitioners  who  urged  the  maintenance  of  the 
Dingley  duties  or  pleaded  for  still  higher  duties  in  the  new 
tariff ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  newspaper  correspondents  long 
established  at  Washington,  the  attitude  of  manufacturers  who 
came  before  the  Committee  with  one  or  other  of  these  pleas 
was  noticeably  different  from  the  attitude  of  claimants  for 
higher  protection  at  the  revisions  of  1890  and  1897. 

Dingleyism  in  tariff  legislation  in  the  two  or  three  years  that 
preceded  the  revision  of  1908-9  had  been  assailed  by  three  great 
forces,  all  within  the  Republican  party.  It  had  been  assailed 
by  manufacturers  at  the  secondary  stages,  harassed  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  supplies  of  raw  material ;  it  had  been  assailed  in 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  at  the  National 
Convention  of  1908  ;  and  it  had  been  assailed  by  Mr.  Taft,  who 
was  already  President-elect  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  began  its  work.  Moreover,  between  the  enactment  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  and  its  revision  there  lay  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States.  To  these 
eleven  years — 1897  to  1908 — belongs  the  revolutionising  of  the 
economy  of  several  of  the  largest  of  American  manufacturing 
industries  by  new  inventions  ;  the  piling  up  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  fortunes,  of  proportions  not  even  dreamed  of  when  the 
McKinley  tariff  was  enacted  in  1890 ;  and  the  great  consohda- 
tions  of  enterprises  formerly  competing — consolidations  now 
forming  industrial  undertakings  making  profits  of  from  eight 
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to  sixty  million  dollars  a  year,  and  aided  in  the  realisation  of 
these  earnings  by  United  States  tariffs. 

Watering  of  stocks  in  industrial  companies  with  a  prodigality 
without  precedent  in  the  new  or  the  old  world  ;  the  withholding 
from  consumers  of  any  part  of  the  economies  due  to  new  in¬ 
ventions,  to  consolidation  of  enterprises,  and  to  the  utilisation 
of  by-products ;  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  selling 
American  products  in  England  and  in  Continental  Europe  at 
prices  far  below  those  extorted  in  their  own  protected  market, 
and  the  widespread  discontent  of  the  American  people  over  the 
enormously  enhanced  cost  of  living  —  all  these  developments 
also  belong  to  the  epoch-making  period  in  American  industrial 
history  that  lies  between  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  as  President  in  November  1908. 

For  these  reasons — the  three  assaults  on  Dingleyism,  and  the 
extraordinary  economic  and  industrial  developments  of  the 
preceding  eleven  years — the  protectionist  manufacturers  who 
day  after  day  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
November  and  December  1908,  were  much  more  subdued  in 
tone  and  bearing  than  the  processions  of  manufacturers  who 
had  appeared  in  1890  and  1897.  In  those  years  they  went  to 
Washington  to  take  possession  of  their  kingdom.  Last  winter 
they  were  on  the  defensive.  They  were  defending  tariff  walls 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  guaranteed  inordinately  large 
and  easy  gains  for  them  ;  and  they  were  defending  these  walls 
from  attacks  from  forces  within  the  Republican  party — the 
party  that,  as  far  back  as  1861,  had  begun  to  build  these  tariff 
walls,  and  that  had  added  new  tiers  as  opportunity  offered 
until  as  recently  as  1897. 

Herein  lies  another  of  the  significant  facts  embedded  in  the 
eight  thousand  pages  of  the  official  reports  of  the  public  hearings 
of  the  Committee  of  W’^ays  and  Means.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  United  States  tariffs  Republican  manufacturers 
had  to  hasten  to  Washington  to  defend  their  statutory  privi¬ 
leges  before  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  a  Congress 
in  which  the  Republicans  had  a  large  majority  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  and  from  an  attack  which  had  been  made  by  a 
Republican  President-elect.  Nearly  as  significant  as  this  new 
turn  in  American  tariff  politics  was  some  of  the  testimony  from 
Republican  and  protectionist  sources  concerning  the  working 
of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  the  hardship  entailed  by  its  duties  on 
the  American  people.  Two  only  of  many  examples  of  this  hard¬ 
ship,  laid  before  the  Committee,  can  be  cited  here.  One  of  these 
exposures  concerned  the  high  duties  on  woollens.  The  other, 
which  came  to  light  when  the  Committee  was  investigating  the 
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incidence  of  the  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  on  hides — a  duty  smuggled 
into  the  tariff  of  1897  in  the  interest  of  four  great  meat-packing 
companies  of  Chicago,  and  colloquially  known  in  Washington  as  a 
‘  joker  ’—concerned  the  tariff-made  price  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Duties  on  woollen  goods  in  the  Dingley  Act  ranged  from 
94-32  per  cent,  on  woollen  and  worsted  clothes,  to  165  per  cent, 
on  the  cheaper  quality  of  blankets.  For  the  defence  of  these 
duties,  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Association  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Manufacturers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  chose  as  their 
spokesman  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  Mr. 
William  Whitman,  of  the  Arlington  Mills  Company,  and  of 
other  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturing  companies  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  have  their  headquarters  in  Chauncey  Street, 
Boston.  Mr.  Whitman’s  interests,  as  he  told  the  Committee — 
December  1,  1908 — are  those  of  a  producer  of  worsted  dress 
goods,  cotton  warp  dress  goods,  all-wool  dress  goods,  and  wool 
yarns  which  are  sold  to  the  trade.  He  admitted  that  he  had  a 
protection  of  from  90  to  100  per  cent,  on  these  goods,  and  was 
proceeding  with  his  plea  for  a  continuance  of  these  duties  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  who  represents 
a  Congressional  district  of  Ohio,  and  is  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Longworth  inter¬ 
vened  to  inform  the  Committee  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Max  Silberberg,  one  of  his  constituents,  and  a  manu¬ 
facturing  clothier  in  Cincinnati,  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the 
Dingley  duties  on  woollens.  He  added  that  his  constituent 
was  a  Republican,  and  ‘  not  biased  by  free-trade  theories.’ 

‘  As  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  almost  fifty  years,’  read 
the  letter,  ‘  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  handled  cloth  of 
‘  so  inferior  a  quality  for  the  price  as  I  do  now.  Labourers, 
‘  mechanics,  and  farmers  who  use  ready-made  clothing  are 
‘  receiving  practically  no  value  for  their  money.  The  qualities 
‘  and  colouring  are  so  poor  that  in  many  instances  the  colourings 
‘  fade  and  cockle,  and  the  garments  give  positively  no  satisfac- 
‘  tion  to  the  wearer.’  ‘  I  would  like,’  said  Mr.  Longworth,  ad¬ 
dressing  Mr.  Whitman,  ‘  to  hear  your  comments  on  that  state- 
‘  ment.’  ‘  It  is  not  true,’  replied  Mr.  Whitman.  ‘  There  was 
‘  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  goods 
‘  were  as  well  made  as  they  are  now.  There  never  was  a  time 
‘  when  the  people  wore  such  good  clothing  ;  and  I  will  apply 
‘  that  to  both  men  and  women.’ 

These  interchanges  between  Mr.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  were  reported  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  of  December  2  ; 
and  on  December  8  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
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Clothiera’  Association,  at  which  a  letter  was  drawn  up  and 
forwarded  to  Washington  confirming  the  statements  made  in 
Mr.  Silberberg’s  letter.  The  second  letter  was  dated  Cincinnati, 
December  9,  1908,  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Shohl,  President,  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Strieker,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Longworth.  It  read  as  follows  : 

‘  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Clothiers’  Association,  held  on 
December  8,  1908,  Max  Silberberg  presented  and  read  copy  of  a 
letter  which,  under  date  of  November  30,  1908,  he  had  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Congressman  from  the  First  Ohio 
District,  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  as  it  affects  fabrics  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  and  the  attention  of  the  association  was  called  by  Mr. 
Silberberg  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Longworth  had  referred,  in  the 
course  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  (who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  testify),  to  the  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Silberberg  and  asked  Mr.  Whitman  to  com¬ 
ment  thereon,  and  especially  to  a  statement  made  in  said  letter  that 
“  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  woollens  from  the 
mills  been  so  rank  and  costly  to  the  clothing  manufacturers  as  now.” 
To  which  Mr.  Whitman  replied  :  “  It  isn’t  true.” 

‘  The  Cincinnati  Clothiers’  Association,  composed  of  substantially 
all  the  clothing  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wishes  to  corro¬ 
borate  each  and  every  statement  contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Max  Silberberg  to  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1908,  and  desires  in  this  way  to  make  each  and  every  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  said  letter  the  statement  of  this  association,  and 
the  president  and  secretary  of  this  association  are  authorised  and 
directed  to  certify  this  action  and  forw’ard  the  same  to  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Longw'orth  for  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.’ 

More  testimony  as  to  the  hardship  imposed  on  the  salary  and 
wage-earning  and  the  farming  classes  of  the  United  States 
by  the  duties  on  woollens  was  forthcoming  at  the  same  session 
of  the  Committee  at  which  the  Silberberg  letter  was  submitted. 
It  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Solis,  of  Boston,  who  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  the  Union  Carpet  Lining  Company,  and  also 
as  a  wool  commission  merchant.  Mr.  Solis  assailed  especially 
the  duties,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  twelve  cents  a  pound  on 
raw  wool,  which  have  been  in  every  tariff  enacted  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  since  1867,  in  the  interest  of  the  wool  growers  of 
Ohio  and  the  sparsely  populated  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

‘  It  may  not  be  generally  known,’  said  Mr.  Solis,  who  had 
announced  himself  as  a  Republican,  but  a  ‘  Republican  kicker,’  ‘  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  buyers  of  manufactures  establish  prices  which 
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manufacturers  must  meet.  The  clothier  demands  cloth  out  of 
which  to  make  a  suit  which  he  can  sell  for  10  dollars  and  a  boy’s  suit 
that  he  can  sell  for  6  dollars.  The  hosiery  manufacturer  must  meet 
the  demand  for  hosiery  that  he  can  sell  for  a  certain  fixed  price. 
The  underwear  manufacturer  must  make  his  shirts  and  drawers  at 
a  given  price,  and  so  on  along  the  line.  How  can  it  be  done  with 
wool  advanced  to  prices  equalled  only  since  there  was  a  premium 
on  gold  ? 

‘  The  problem  was  solved  bv  the  increased  use  of  cotton.  The 
manufacturers  of  men’s  wear,  m  order  to  make  cloth  to  make  the 
suits  at  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  clothiers,  used  pure  cotton  yam, 
and  made  the  cloth  known  as  the  cotton  worsted,  and  for  the  better 
grades  made  mercerised  cloth  50  per  cent,  wool  worsted  yarn  and  50 
per  cent,  cotton  yarn.  Where  all  worsted  yarn,  made  entirely  from 
wool  was  used,  the  weight  of  the  cloth  has  been  lowered ;  8,  9, 12,  and 
13  ounce  cloth  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  regulation  16- 
ounce  ;  for  the  light  weights  and  for  the  heavy  weights,  for  which  the 
regulation  weight  was  20  ounces,  16-ounce  cloth  is  used,  and  in  order 
to  make  up  the  lost  weight  in  the  cloth  in  making  the  suit  heavy 
lining  packed  with  cotton  wadding  and  other  substitutes  was  added, 
and  even  1 3-ounce  cloth  has  been  used  for  heavy-weight  clothing  for 
winter.  The  light  weights  are  only  paper  coverings,  and  have  no 
wear  whatever.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Whitman’s  statement  regard¬ 
ing  his  cotton-warp  dress  goods.  That  means  they  are  50  per  cent, 
cotton  and  50  per  cent.  wool. 

‘  The  hosiery  manufacturer,  in  order  to  meet  his  buyer’s  prices, 
made  his  hosiery  out  of  50  per  cent,  black  dyed  cotton  and  50  per 
cent,  white  wool,  or  with  one  thread  of  cotton  and  one  thread 
of  worsted.  The  length  of  the  hosiery  has  been  clipped  wherever 
possible. 

‘  The  underwear  manufacturer  made  his  garment  to  meet  the 
buyer’s  prices  by  taking  out  nearly  all  the  wool  and  making  them 
almost  wholly  of  Peruvian  cloth.  In  fact,  the  more  wool  he  had  m, 
the  greater  amount  of  wool  he  took  out.  The  woollen  manufacturers 
of  old-style  cloth  for  the  last  three  years  have  secured  but  little  busi¬ 
ness,  but  when  they  have  run  it  has  been  largely  on  cloth  made  from 
cotton.  This  shows  that  manufacturers,  in  order  to  run,  either 
reduce  the  weight  of  their  cloths  or  make  them  out  of  cotton,  and 
the  higher  wool  is  the  less  wool  is  used.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  fact  to  state  that  during  this  high-priced  wool  under  the 
Dingley  Bill  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  been  clad  from  head 
to  foot,  and  from  skin  out,  in  cotton,  and  the  other  25  per  cent,  have 
been  cheated  by  having  to  wear  paper  cloths  in  summer  and  light¬ 
weight  cloths  in  winter.  Had  all  used  wool,  wool  must  easily  have 
sold  at  SI  per  pound. 

‘  Indeed,  one  wool  merchant  of  whom  I  know  tried  to  corner  the 
market  on  this  basis,  but  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  use  of  cotton,  and 
lost  a  fortune. 

‘  Who  have  been  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  Dingley  wool 
schedule  ?  It  has  not  been  American  labour,  because  many  of  the 
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mills  have  been  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  foreigners,  many  of 
whom  could  not  even  speak  the  English  language.  That  is  why 
wages  did  not  materially  increase.  It  has  not  been  those  on  fixed 
salaries,  because  no  advance  has  been  given,  and  instead  of  being 
better  situated  they  were  in  a  w'orse  condition,  because  the  cost  of 
living  w'as  forced  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  individual 
just  about  made  both  ends  meet,  and  had  hard  w'ork  at  that.  It 
was  not  the  wool  dealer,  because,  although  he  made  money  selling 
the  wool,  he  bought  at  a  still  further  advance.  He  lost  it  all  by 
being  caught  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  when  the  panic  of  1907 
forc^  prices  down  to  a  normal  level. 

‘  The  only  real  beneficiaries  have  been  the  wool  growers ;  they  were 
able  to  force  the  price  of  their  commodity  up  an  average  of  over  150 
per  cent.,  or  38  to  40  cents  per  scoured  pound,  and  maintained  it, 
and  had 'sold  their  clips  to  the  wool  dealers  and  had  their  ca.sh  before 
the  panic  reached  them.’ 

Members  of  the  Committee  frequently  intervened  when 
witnesses  were  making  their  statements.  Mr.  Champ  Clark, 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  interrupted  Mr.  Solis’s  statement.  ‘  I  want,’  said 
Mr.  Clark,  ‘  to  give  you  an  experience  I  had.  Last  winter  I 
‘  went  to  one  of  the  best  clothing  houses  in  Washington  and 
‘  bought  an  overcoat  for  my  boy.  He  was  practically  grown, 
‘  being  a  boy  seventeen  years  old,  and  large.  I  paid  forty-five 
‘  or  fifty  dollars,  I  have  forgotten  which,  for  the  overcoat.  I 
‘  was  also  buying  him  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  man  that  sold  it 
‘  to  me  was  a  nice  man,  and  a  truthful  man,  I  think.  I  asked 
‘  him  if  the  coats  he  was  showing  me  w’ere  all  wool.  He  said, 
‘  “  Mr.  Clark,  there  is  not  a  single  solitary  all-wool  suit  here  !  ”  ’ 

The  first  day  on  which  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
turned  its  attention  to  the  wool  and  woollens  schedule  was 
one  of  the  long-drawn-out  sessions  when  the  Committee  sat 
until  nearly  midnight.  At  this  session  of  December  1  informa¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming  not  only  as  to  how  the  schedule  had 
worked  in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  clothing  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people,  but  also  as  to  the  method  by  which 
one  of  the  now  notorious  ‘  grafts  ’  in  this  schedule  had  been 
foisted  on  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  revision 
of  1897,  in  the  interest  of  the  Arlington  Mills  Company,  a  com¬ 
pany  largely  controlled  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  who  had 
appeared  earlier  in  the  day  to  urge  that  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  the  wool  and  woollen  duties. 

Mr.  Whitman  is  the  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers.  He  has  been  prominent  at  Washington 
since  1867  as  an  advocate  of  high  duties  on  wool  and  woollens  ; 
and  in  1896,  the  year  in  which  the  late  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected 
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President,  he  interested  himself  in  securing  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  in  New  England. 

‘  After  the  Republicans  were  securely  in  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  Tariff  Bill  had  gone  into  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,’  to  quote  from  the  history  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
‘  wool  tops  scandal  ’  in  the  woollen  schedule  of  1897,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,* 
‘  the  Secretary  of  Mr.  Whitman’s  so-called  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  (Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North)  was  given  a  place  in  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Finance  Committee  (the  sessions  held 
behind  closed  doors)  as  a  clerk,  but  was  paid  for  his  services  by 
Mr.  Whitman  and  his  associates,  and  not  by  the  United  States 
Government.’ 

With  Mr.  North  thus  closely  associated  with  the  Committee 
— or,  rather,  with  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee — there  followed  a  remarkable  series  of  letters — seven 
in  all,  beginning  April  4  and  ending  July  10,  1897 — between 
Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Whitman  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty. 
Mr.  Whitman  was  particularly  interested  in  the  duty  on  wool 
tops  ;  for  about  this  time  he  was  building  the  largest  tops  mill 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  anxious  that  tops  should  carry 
as  high  a  duty  as  yarns,  which  come  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
manufacture.  Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  North  was  installed  as  confi¬ 
dential  textile  expert  to  the  Senate  Committee,  which  was 
at  work  on  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1897,  as  sent  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House,  he  opened  communication  with  Mr.  Whitman : 

‘  Now  about  the  tariff,’  he  wrote  on  April  4,  1897,  ‘  I  cannot,  after 
what  has  been  said  to  me  in  reference  to  my  confidential  relations 
with  the  Committee,  keep  you  posted  as  I  would  like  to  do.  But  if 
I  find  that  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come  on  here  I  will  telegraph 
you  that  the  situation  requires  attention,  and  you  will  doubtless  have 
no  trouble  in  finding  out  what  is  the  matter. 

‘  In  the  meanwhile  let  me  ask  this  question  :  Should  tops  at  a 
24-cent  line  have  the  same  compensatory  duty  as  yarns  at  a  30-cent 
line  ?  Should  tops  at  a  24-cent  line  have  a  compensatory  duty  of 
27 J  cents  ?  Putting  that  value  line  so  low  was  unfortunate,  in 
view  of  the  appearance  it  presents  of  making  the  compensatory 
duty  alone  more  than  100  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  cloths  at  the  40-cent  line,  but  this  tops  is  a  new  paragraph, 
and  will  get  closer  scrutiny  on  that  account.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
intimate  to  any  Senator  that  I  have  written  you  on  this  subject, 
but  to  consider  whether  you  cannot,  when  the  time  comes,  suggest 
raising  the  value  line  in  the  tops  paragraph  to  meet  this  kind  of 
criticism. 
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‘  I  am  well,  although  I  am  kept  at  work  from  10  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  detail,  and  I  have  not 
suthcient  clerical  assistance  as  yet.  I  am  the  only  person  whom  the 
committee  allows  in  its  meetings.’ 

Mr.  Whitman  was  surprised  that  his  agent  could  not  keep 
him  informed  as  to  all  that  was  happening  in  the  sessions  of 
the  committee,  which  were  being  held  behind  closed  doors  in 
Washington. 

‘  I  suppose,’  he  wrote  from  Boston,  April  6,  in  reply  to  Mr.  North’s 
letter  of  April  4,  ‘  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  accept  the 
situation  as  regards  your  keeping  me  posted,  although  I  had  sup- 

Eosed  that,  in  reference  to  the  interests  you  represent,  you  would 
e  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely  with  your  associates.  It  seems 
to  me  only  reasonable  that  you  should  have  this  right. 

‘  In  my  opinion  the  committee  will  find  it  impossible  to  modify 
the  duties  on  wool,  but  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  securing 
such  modification,  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  duties  on  goods. 

‘  Mr.  North,  no  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  tops  schedule. 
It  is  right  just  as  it  stands.  It  is  an  enormous  reduction  from 
the  McKinley  law.  No  possible  legislation  in  connection  with  the 
woollen  schedule  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the  woollen  industry  as 
legislation  that  would  favour  the  importation  of  tops,  and  all  the 
representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  would  oppose  legislation  that 
would  in  any  way  favour  the  importation  of  tops. 

‘  The  prosperity  of  the  woollen  industry  in  this  country  depends 
wholly  upon  the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  tops  here.  What  a  ridiculous  position  w'e  should  be  in 
under  any  legislation  that  would  favour  importing  tops  and  dis¬ 
continuing  making  them  here  ! 

‘  We  all  depend  upon  you,’  wrote  Mr.  Whitman,  June  2,  ‘  to  watch 
closely  our  interests,  to  see  that  nothing  is  overlooked  or  neglected 
by  our  friends  on  the  committee.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all 
they  can  do,  but  with  so  many  interests  to  look  after,  our  special 
representative  must  see  to  it  that  our  interest  receives  proper 
attention. 

‘  Bear  in  mind,’  Mr.  Whitman  again  wrote  on  June  9,  ‘  that  I  am 
depending  upon  you  wholly  to  look  after  my  interests  in  connection 
with  the  Tariff  Bill.  I  do  not  want  anything  that  is  not  given  to 
others  ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Arlington  Mills 
products  have  the  full  measure  of  protection  accorded  to  associated 
industries.’ 

To  these  letters  Mr.  North  replied  on  June  10  : 

‘  What  will  happen  when  the  textile  schedules  are  reached,  which 
ought  to  be  next  week,  I  cannot  say.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
VOL.  CC.X.  NO.  CCCCXXX.  U 
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with  Mr.  Allison  *  when  the  time  comes ;  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  understanding  I  have  with  Aldrich  on  the  worsted  yarn 
schedule.’ 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  North  had  more  definite  and  encouraging 
news  for  Mr.  Whitman.  Writing  on  June  20,  this  was  the  message 
he  had  for  the  tariff-seeking  manufacturer  for  whom  he  was 
acting  as  special  agent  while  he  was  serving  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  as  its  expert  on  the  textile  schedules  : 

‘  It  is  lucky  I  was  here  and  just  in  the  position  I  am.  It  has 
given  me  a  whole  day  to  work  on  the  matter  and  get  it  right ;  and 
with  Aldrich  away,  there  is  no  one  of  the  committee  who  knows 
anything  about  it.  But  Allison  and  Platt  f  trust  me,  and  I  expect 
they  will  both  agree  to  what  I  have  asked.  I  went  over  the  matter 
with  them  last  evening.’ 

The  last  letter  in  the  correspondence  was  from  Mr.  Whitman.  i 
It  was  dated  Boston,  July  10  : 

‘  I  am  unable  to  go  to  Washington,’  wTote  Mr.  Whitman  to  his 
special  political  agent  and  the  attachd  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

‘  and  have  no  one  to  look  out  for  my  interests  there  but  yourself, 
and  I  depend  upon  you.  Of  course  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Dingley  { 
will  do  all  they  can ;  but  I  depend  upon  your  letting  them  know 
what  I  need.  I  depend  upon  you.  Dress  goods,  yarns,  and  tops.’ 

Mr.  North,  in  this  peculiar  double  capacity,  justified  all  the 
confidence  which  his  principal  in  Boston  had  reposed  in  him.  ' 
Dress  goods,  yarns,  and  tops  were  all  given  a  lavish  measure  of 
protection  in  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  tops  ‘  joker  ’  was  hidden  ! 
away  in  a  paragraph  which  provided  that :  i 

‘  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition 
not  specially  provided  for  m  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act.’ 

This  inclusion  of  tops  in  what  is  known  as  a  basket  clause  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  a  great  achievement  for  the  Arlington  Mills. 

*  Republican  senator  from  Iowa,  since  dead,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Aldrich’s  most  trusted  and  influential  colleagues  in  the  Republi-  i 

can  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  when  the  tariff  was  revised 
in  1897. 

t  Republican  senator  from  Connecticut,  also  of  the  Republican 
majority  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

J  The  late  Mr.  Nelson  0.  Dingley,  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  \ 

of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
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It  fixed  the  rate  of  duty  on  tops,  valued  at  over  70  cents  per 
pound,  at  44  cents  a  pound,  together  with  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
while  the  duty  on  yarns  spun  from  these  tops,  with  the  additional 
labour  and  expense  involved  in  their  production,  was  fixed  at 
39  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  this  time — 
that  is,  in  the  summer  of  1897 — the  Arlington  Mills,  according 
to  the  statement  in  Bulletin  24  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  were  not  particularly  prosperous ;  the  shares  had  been 
selling  below  par,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  concern  was  large. 

‘  Recently,’  continues  this  statement,  which  was  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  committee,  and  handed  in  on  December  1 
1908,  ‘  the  Arlington  Mills  stock  has  been  receiving  8  per  cent, 
‘dividends,  and  has  divided  a  stock  dividend  of  §1,000,000 
‘  among  its  shareholders,  and  is  now  selling  at  133.’ 

Mr.  North,  who  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  1903,  and  who  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  revision  was  Director  of  the  United  States  Census — a 
highly  paid  position  under  the  Federal  Government — was  given 
a  present  of  §5,000  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  his  associates  for  his 
services  to  the  New  England  wool  manufacturers  when  the 
Dingley  Act  was  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  tops  scandal  in  the  Dingley  Act  was  first  made  public  in  a 
lawsuit  heard  at  Boston  in  April  1902.  Mr.  Whitman  knew  that 
the  rate  of  duty  might  be  assailed  at  the  hearings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  when  he  appeared  to  ask  for 
a  continuance  of  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  he  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  tops.  As  regards  these  he  intimated  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  duty  in  the  new  tariff. 
After  Mr.  Whitman  had  made  his  plea  he  was  examined  at  length 
by  Mr.  Clark,  the  Democratic  leader,  who  had  the  North- Whitman 
correspondence  before  him,  as  to  his  share  in  fixing  the  rates 
in  the  wool  and  woollens  schedule  of  1897.  Mr.  Whitman 
insisted  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining  these  rates. 

‘  Did  Mr.  North,’  asked  Mr.  Clark,  ‘  have  anything  to  do  with 
‘  it  ?  ’  ‘I  think,’  was  Mr.  Whitman’s  answer,  ‘  Mr.  North,  the 
‘  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
‘  made  such  representations  to  the  committee  as  he  thought 
‘  proper.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  did.’  ‘  By  what  kind 
‘  of  a  process,’  was  Mr.  Clark’s  next  question  ;  ‘  did  Mr.  North 
‘  get  inside  that  committee-room  over  in  the  Senate,  to  stay 
‘  there  all  the  time  while  the  Dingley  Bill  was  overhauled  ?  ’ 
Mr.  Whitman  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  had  no  hand  in  getting  Mr.  North  into  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  ‘  You  carried  on  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  him,’ 
suggested  Mr.  Clark.  ‘  I  carried  on  a  correspondence,’  replied 
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Mr.  Whitman,  ‘  but  it  was  not  elaborate.’  ‘  And  Mr.  North 
‘  gave  you  information  from  day  to  day  as  to  what  the  Senate 
‘  Committee  was  doing  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Clark.  ‘  He  would  not  do  it,’ 
answered  Mr.  Whitman,  who  added,  in  reply  to  other  questions, 
that  he  did  not  know  how  Mr.  North  got  into  the  committee,  or 
whether  the  Government  paid  him  for  his  services.  ‘  As  a  matter 
‘  of  fact,  after  it  was  all  over,’  continued  Mr.  Clark,  ‘  did  you 
‘  make  Mr.  North  a  present  of  $5,000  for  services  rendered  ?  ’ 
‘  Not  for  that  service,’  answered  Mr.  Whitman. 

‘  Mr.  North,’  he  continued,  ‘  had  been  working  for  a  small  salary, 
and  we  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  one,  and  we  gave 
him  $5,000  to  make  up  for  arrears,  just  as  I  would  do  for  any  faithful 
servant  of  mine,  or  any  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  at  all.  Those  letters  that  you  have  got  copies  of 
there,  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  that  paper  was  charged — brought 
a  suit  for  libel  against  a  certain  man  in  Massachusetts.  On  the 
trial  I  was  called  in  as  a  witness,  and  I  was  cross-examined  by 
Moorefield  Storey,  and  Moorefield  Storey  got  the  court  to  order  that 
I  surrender  to  the  court  for  this  man’s  inspection  my  entire  private 
correspondence,  embracing  correspondence  with  every  member  that 
I  have  relations  with,  piivate  and  public,  and  those  have  been  stolen 
and  published  here  and  distributed  anonymously — oneof  the  meanest, 
and  I  characterise  it  before  you — I  did  not  know  this  was  coming 
up — as  one  of  the  meanest,  dirtiest  tricks  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  do.’ 

There  was  no  such  direct  testimony  as  to  how  the  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  hides — a  duty  which  between  1897  and  1908 
had  gone  mainly  into  the  coffers  of  the  three  or  four  great  beef¬ 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  houses  of  Chicago — was  foisted 
into  the  Dingley  Act.  But  three  sets  of  interests — tanners, 
belting  manufacturers,  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers — sent 
many  representatives  to  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  ;  and  from  these  witnesses  there  was  a  consensus  of 
testimony  that  the  fifteen  per  cent,  duty — the  first  duty  on  hides 
in  the  United  States  tariff  since  the  ’sixties — had  given  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses  control  of  the  supply  of  hides,  and  had  also  given  them 
an  enormous  advantage  as  tanners  in  competition  with  tanners 
who  had  to  go  into  the  market  for  their  raw  material.  All  three 
interests  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty — the  tanners  and 
belting  manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  had  ruined 
their  export  trade ;  the  boot  makers  on  the  ground  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  leather  directly  due  to  the  duty  on  hides 
had  compelled  them  to  put  on  the  home  market  inferior  grades 
of  shoes,  and  had  also  greatly  restricted  the  export  trade  of  the 
shoe  factories. 
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The  deterioration  in  shoes  was  explained  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  Boston,  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  as  the  representative  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association  : 


‘  Shoe  manufacturers,’  he  said,  ‘  ean  proteet  themselves  against 
probably  any  tariff  that  may  be  levied.  If  we  make  the  shoes  we 
are  going  to  get  at  least  a  small  profit.  But  the  consumer  is  abso¬ 
lutely  helpless,  and  he  has  to  pay  in  a  greatly  increased  amount  for 
every  tax  that  is  laid  on  our  raw  material.  ...  In  the  average  pair 
of  heavy  shoes  worn  by  the  working  man  or  the  farmer,  each  pair 
of  shoes  will  contain  approximately  two  pounds  of  sole  leather. 
The  duty  on  it  is  approximately  four  cents.  Add  to  that  the  costs 
of  the  upper  leather,  and  the  result  would  be  an  additional  cost  at 
the  factory  of  from  nine  cents  to  ten  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  varied  from  eight  and  a  half  to  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  per  pair  on 
that  make  of  shoes  at  the  factory.  That  difference  affects  the 
consumer  in  a  way  which  you,  gentlemen,  not  being  in  the  business 
and  not  having  these  matters  at  your  fingers’  ends,  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  If  leather  goes  up  in  price,  the  $2  shoe  is  not  sold  for 
82.05  nor  82.10.  It  is  not  added  to  the  price.  The  cost  of  the 
shoe  must  remain  at  the  figure  or  it  must  go  up  twenty-five  cents  in 
price.  We  sold  to  the  wholesaler  at  81.35  who  sold  to  the  retailer 
at  81.60.  The  retailer  sold  the  shoe  at  $2.  This  difference  in  the  cost 
— eight  cents,  nine  cents  or  ten  cents — prevented  that  shoe  selling 
at  the  old  rate,  because  it  made  the  increased  cost  about  ten  cents  on 
the  average  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  a  year’s  business  we  make  only 
eight  cents  on  each  pair  of  shoes,  and,  consequently,  we  were  unable 
to  continue  to  sell  that  shoe  at  that  price.  Now,  the  shoe  could  not 
be  retailed  at  82.05.  We  must  ask  81.45,  the  jobber  must  ask  81.75, 
and  the  retailer  must  ask  82.25  or  82.50.  That  shows  you  how  the 
price  goes  up  to  the  workingman  or  to  the  farmer.  You  can  see  that 
that  trifling  addition,  which  appears  as  a  negligible  quantity  to  the 
importer,  becomes  quite  important  to  the  consumer. 

‘  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  say  to  me  that  I  shall  raise  the  price  of 
shoes  25  cents  and  to  tell  me  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  my 
refusal  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  We  cannot  do  that,  and  for 
this  reason  :  There  are  five  or  six  shoe-dealers  in  a  town,  we  will 
say.  If  one  dealer  is  selling  a  shoe  at  82  and  another  is  selling 
at  82.10 — and  no  man  can  tell  the  difference  between  them — the 
man  who  is  selling  the  shoe  at  the  lower  price  will  get  the  trade. 
The  shoe  that  is  sold  at  82  may  not  be  near  as  good  as  the  one  sold 
at  82.10,  but  it  looks  identically  the  same,  and  you  would  not  live 
long  enough  to  bo  able  to  explain  that  to  the  consumer.  The  shoe 
at  82.10  may  be  very  much  better,  but  the  consumer  never  finds 
that  out  until  his  shoes  are  worn  out.  If  we  take  three  or  four  cents 
out  of  the  value  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  we  decrease  its  value  in 
wear  to  the  consumer  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  shoe  at  the  popular  price  which  fits  the  labouring  man’s 
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idea  and  his  pocket-book,  we  get  just  about  as  low  in  the  quality 
of  our  outer  soles  as  we  can  get  to  give  him  a  good  honest  value,  and 
the  difference  between  a  second-grade  sole,  which  we  used  previously, 
and  the  fourth-rate  sole  which  we  must  use  now,  would  mean  a 
difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  wear  of  the  shoe.  Therefore, 
if  you  say  that  five,  or  eight,  or  ten  cents  is  not  material  to  the 
consumer,  I  say  it  is  an  absolutely  vital  matter.’ 

The  Dingley  duty  on  leather  was  25  per  cent. ;  on  leather 
belting,  20  per  cent. ;  and  on  boots  and  shoes  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  The  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  belting  assured 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  they  were  willing  to 
forgo  this  protection  if  hides  were  put  on  the  free  list.  The 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  when  they  appeared  before 
the  committee  were  divided  on  this  question.  Several  of  them 
were  willing  to  see  the  duty  on  their  product  repealed.  Others 
insisted  that  the  difference  in  labour  cost  in  shoe  manufacturing 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  was  from  10  to  15  per  cent. ; 
but  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  in  favour  of  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  from  25  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  hides  were 
restored  to  the  free  list. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  which  held  the  public 
sessions — the  hearings  which  were  open  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Press  and  to  the  general  public.  Of  these  nineteen 
members  twelve  were  Republicans  and  seven  were  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  minority  of  the  Lower  House.  All  the  members  of  the 
Committee  were  in  attendance  at  the  daily  sessions  at  which 
testimony  for  and  against  changes  in  the  tariff  was  taken.  But 
when  the  public  sessions  came  to  an  end,  party  lines  were  sharply 
drawn  ;  and  following  the  procedure  at  Washington  only  the 
Republican  members — the  representatives  of  the  dominant 
party — were  present  at  the  sessions  held  behind  closed  doors 
at  which  the  Payne  Bill  was  drafted  for  submission  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  this  draft  Bill  the  Democratic 
members  had  as  little  to  do  as  though  they  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  It  was  open  to  them  to 
go  to  work  on  a  substitute  Bill — to  compile  another  Bill  with  its 
seven  hundred  and  odd  clauses  and  its  twenty-five  pages  of 
internal  revenue  and  administrative  clauses.  The  Democratic 
minority  could,  while  the  Republican  majority  was  at  work  on 
the  new  Bill,  employ  itself  in  drafting  a  second  Bill,  which,  like 
the  Bill  of  the  majority,  could  be  reported  to  the  House.  This, 
however,  would  have  been  useless  labour.  Consequently  there 
was  no  substitute  Bill  from  the  Democratic  minority ;  and  the 
only  Bill  that  came  before  the  House  was  that  drawn  up  by  the 
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Republican  members  of  the  Committee,  and  reported  by  Mr. 
Payne,  the  chairman,  on  March  22, 1909. 

In  view  of  the  declarations  for  tariff  revision  downwards  in  the 
Republican  national  platform  of  1908,  and  in  particular  in  view 
of  Mr.  Taft’s  concern  for  the  general  consumer  as  expressed  in  his 
public  utterances  between  his  election  on  November  8  and  his 
inauguration  on  March  4,  the  Payne  Bill  was  disappointing. 
Except  that  it  repealed  the  duty  on  hides,  and  reduced  the 
duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  it  did  nothing  for  the  general  con¬ 
sumer.  All  the  exposures  as  to  the  history  and  hardships  of  the 
wool  and  woollens  schedule  of  the  Dingley  Act  counted  for  nothing 
with  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  reductions  that  were  made  were  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturers  who  in  the  Congressional  session  of  1908  had 
forced  the  Republican  leaders  to  commit  the  party  to  tariff 
revision.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides  was  in  this  category  ; 
so  was  the  reduction  on  wool  tops.  Other  concessions  to  manu¬ 
facturers  who  had  agitated  for  cheaper  raw  materials  were  the 
placing  of  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  and  a  large  range  of  fairly 
substantial  reductions  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the  primary 
stages  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  Payne  Bill  also 
embodied  an  offer  of  reciprocity  in  coal  to  Canada,  which  carried 
an  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  railway,  electric 
and  gas  companies  of  New  England.  The  duties  on  lumber 
were  reduced  by  one-half — from  two  dollars  to  one  dollar  per 
thousand  feet — a  concession  to  Canada  which  it  was  provided  was 
to  be  withdrawn  if  the  provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  continued 
the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  saw-logs  cut  on  Crown 
lands.  There  were  large  increases  in  the  duties  on  women’s  and 
children’s  gloves  and  stockings — increases  which  suggested  that 
here  there  had  been  bargains  of  the  corrupt  character  notorious  in 
connection  with  the  McKinley  and  the  Dingley  Acts.  There  were 
also  many  increases  in  duties  in  the  cottons  schedule,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  Payne  Bill  was  to  increase  the  protection  on 
all  dutiable  imports  from  an  average  of  45  to  46|  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  The  Bill  went  from  the  House  to  the  Senate  on 
April  9,  and  was  in  the  Finance  Committee  or  before  the  Senate 
until  July  8. 

The  Senate  is  all-powerful  in  tariff  making  ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  Sixty-first  Congress,  one  party  is  easily  in  control,  all  power 
rests  with  the  majority  group  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In 
the  last  resort  it  rests  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee — a 
committee  which  for  the  Senate  discharges  the  duties  in  regard 
to  a  Tariff  Bill  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  deputed 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
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gress — the  Congress  which  was  elected  in  1908,  and  the  term  of 
which  will  run  until  March  1911 — fourteen  members  constitute 
the  Finance  Committee,  nine  of  whom  are  Republicans.  Senator 
N.  W.  Aldrich  is  chairman.  He  has  the  distinction  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union.  Rhode  Island’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  only  430,000.  It  is  admittedly  a  very  corrupt  State. 
It  has  long  been  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  boss.  Senator 
Aldrich’s  associations  with  this  Rhode  Island  boss  are  close  ; 
and  so  long  as  he  and  the  boss  understand  each  other  Senator 
Aldrich  has  no  constituents  whose  views  on  the  tariff  or  on  any 
other  question  in  Federal  politics  need  give  him  the  slightest 
concern.  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  began  life  as  a  grocer’s  assistant, 
has  been  active  in  Rhode  Island  and  Federal  politics  since  1871. 
He  has  been  of  the  Senate  sinee  1881  ;  and  although  his 
biography  in  the  official  ‘  Congressional  Directory  ’  makes  no 
mention  of  a  business  career,  he  is  ranked  among  multi¬ 
millionaires. 

In  newspaper  biographies  Mr.  Aldrich  is  described  as  a  man 
who  has  ‘  played  the  game  with  big  people  all  his  life.’ 

‘  No  senator  of  the  United  States  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,’  according  to  a  newspaper  biography  written  by  ]\Ir. 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  editor  of  the  ‘  Boston  Transcript,’  who  for  many  years 
was  Washington  correspondent,  ‘  it  is  probably  safe  to  say,  was  ever 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  great  capitalistic  forces  of  the  country. 
Mark  Hanna  was  a  specialist  where  Aldrich  is  a  general  practitioner. 
His  long  distance  telephone  is  connected  many  times  a  day  with 
Wall  Street  centres  of  finance.  His  affiliations  arc  with  that  group 
in  the  community. 

‘  The  one  thing  about  Aldrich’s  career  which  is,  perhaps,  most 
difficult  for  his  conscientious  admirers  to  justify,’  continues  this 
study  of  the  senator  (who  is  elsewhere  in  the  ‘  Transcript  ’  article 
described  as  the  ‘  boss  of  the  United  States  ’  and  as  ‘  the  uncrowned 
king  of  American  finance  ’)  ‘  is  his  relations  with  General  Brayton,  the 
old  blind  boss  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  measured  out  legislation  from 
a  self-secured  market-place  in  the  State  House.  Brayton  has  long 
been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  decent  citizens.  A  man  of  really 
high  ideals  would  not  consent  to  be  responsible  for  Brayton,  a  partner 
of  Brayton,  or  a  beneficiary  of  Brayton.  One  of  the  three  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  certainly  is.  His  eulogists,  taking  the  most  cheerful  view  of  the 
situation,  say  that  Brayton  may  be  a  very  bad  man — but  just  like 
every  other  boss,  they  interpose — but  that  he  reali-ses  the  value  to 
the  State  and  to  his  own  machine  of  having  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  Senate, 
and  so  virtually  consents  to  Aldrich’s  succe.ssive  re-elections  without 
the  latter’s  having  to  give  any  quid  pro  quo.  It  is  true  that  Aldrich 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  details  of  legislation  in  his  own  State, 
perhaps  quite  as  little  as  any  United  States  senator  in  the  country. 
All  that  18  attended  to  by  Brayton,  who  has  been  an  “  attorney” 
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for  an  astonishing  number  of  corporations  having  an  interest  in 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  Aldrich  has  recognised  Brayton’s 
desires  in  reference  to  Rhode  Island  patronage.  At  least  he  has 
“  toted  fair  ”  with  the  blind  boss  in  the  distribution  of  offices. 
The  entire  Aldrich  influence  has  been  tlirown  with  that  of  Brayton 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  representation  by 
which  the  country  districts  have  a  weight  out  of  proportion  to  their 
population,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Providence,  a  device  for 
insuring  beyond  all  peradventure  Republican  control  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  upon  which  Aldrich’s  successive  elections  to  the  Senate  and 
Brayton  s  value  as  an  attorney  alike  depend.’  * 

Associated  more  closely  than  any  other  senator  with  Mr. 
Aldrich  in  the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  amending  the 
Payne  Bill  and  in  forcing  the  amended  Bill  through  the  Senate  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  was  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  a  Mormon  apostle, 
who  came  into  the  Senate  from  Utah — a  State  with  a  popiilation 
of  less  than  300,000 — in  1903.  Senator  Smoot  w’as  not  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  until  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session 
of  1909  ;  but  he  quickly  adapted  himself  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
work  on  which  the  Committee  was  engaged  ;  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  Senate  in  committee  of  the  whole  he  obviously 
became  the  chosen  lieutenant  of  Senator  Aldrich.  These  were 
the  two  men  who  settled  the  details  of  all  the  more  important 
schedules  in  the  tariff  of  1909,  and  who  from  the  time  the  Finance 
Committee  Bill  w’as  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  12,  publicly 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  meaning  attached  to  the  tariff  plank 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908,  or  to  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Taft,  in  which  the  President  had  committed  himself  and  his 
party  to  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  revision  of  a  tariff  discharges  the  same  duty  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Lower  House.  At  the  last 
revision,  however,  its  procedure  in  two  important  matters 
differed  from  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee — or  rather  the  nine  Republican 
members  who  form  the  majority  of  the  committee — held 
hearings  at  which  organised  representatives  of  industries 
appeared.  But  these  hearings  were  in  private,  and  only  such 
interests  as  the  Committee  chose  to  permit  were  allowed  to 
present  pleas  ;  whereas  the  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  open  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  to  the 
public,  and  Mr.  Payne,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  frequently 

*  ‘Aldrich  :  An  Impartial  Estimate  of  the  Master  of  the  United 
States  Senate.’  By  Lincoln  O’Brien.  Boston  Transcript,  June  16, 
1909. 
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gave  notice  that  the  Committee  would  hear  the  representatives 
of  any  interests — manufacturers,  importers,  or  general  con¬ 
sumers — who  cared  to  appear  before  it.  When  it  is  realised 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  always  the  last  word  on 
the  tariff  schedules,  that  its  most  important  work  was  done  in 
secret,  and  that  for  forty  years  most  of  the  intrigue  of  tariff 
making  has  had  its  greatest  opportunities  with  Senators  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  from  the 
time  the  Republican  members  of  the  Committee  began  work  on 
the  Payne  Bill  the  palatial  office  building  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Capitol,  was  continuously  overrun  with  lobbyists 
intent  on  securing  for  the  protected  interests  they  represented 
more  tariff  favours  than  had  been  conceded  in  the  Payne  Bill. 
Interests  which  had  put  their  case  openly  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  public  hearings  in  November  and 
December  were  back  again  in  April  at  Washington,  this  time 
working  in  secret  with  members  of  the  Republican  group  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  or  with  members  of  the  Senate  from  their 
States  who  could  make  ‘  trades  ’  on  their  behalf. 

‘  There  was,’  wrote  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  ‘  New 
York  Evening  Post,’  in  surveying  the  history  of  the  Pay  no- Aldrich 
Bill  in  the  Senate,*  ‘  a  lumber  lobby,  a  wool  lobby,  a  sugar  lobby; 
all  the  tariff  beneficiaries  were  represented  by  competent  men ;  skilful, 
shrewd  and  expert  lobbyists  came  and  stayed.  All  the  time  the 
Senate  Bill  was  framing  in  the  Finance  Committee  the  corridor  outside 
of  Senator  Aldrich’s  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Senate  office  building 
was  crowded.  Manufacturers  of  high  and  low  degree  came  in 
swarms.  They  did  not  have  to  be  summoned  as  Mr.  Payne  had  to 
summon  many  wntnesses  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  representatives  of  protected  interests  came  volun¬ 
tarily  to  Mr.  Aldrich.  They  filled  his  ante-rooms,  and  finally  rows  of 
chairs  had  to  be  placed  for  them  in  the  corridor.  While  it  lasted, 
it  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  These  men  who  came  here 
to  keep  an  eye  on  particular  schedules  knew  more  about  their  subject 
than  any  score  of  Representatives  or  Senators.  It  was  their  business ; 
their  livelihood.  They  represented  property  and  vested  rights, 
sacred  objects  in  the  sight  of  any  Republican. 

‘  Many  of  the  visitors  came  in  tow  of  their  Senator.  They  all  knew 
the  ropes.  They  paid  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  House 
at  the  time.  All  they  asked  w'as  a  chance  to  “  see  Aldrich.”  ’ 

These  were  the  influences  that  were  at  work  when  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  in  committee  of  the  whole 
was  recasting  the  Payne  Bill.  This  was  the  environment  in 
which  the  United  States  tariff  of  1909  was  actually  conceived. 


New  York  Evening  Post,  June  24,  1909. 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  influences  which  were  at  work  when  the  Bill 
was  in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  remembering  also  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  description  of  the  peculiar  place  which  Senator  Aldrich 
has  so  long  held  as  a  link  between  the  Senate  and  the  great 
financial  interests,  and  recalling  that  each  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  Republican  group  of  the  Committee  is  either,  like  Senator 
Lodge,  in  control  of  the  Republican  organisation  in  his  State,  or 
like  Senator  Aldrich  in  closest  association  with  the  actual  boss  at 
the  Legislative  capitol  of  his  State,  and  that  all  these  Senators 
have  really  no  constituents  to  whom  they  are  in  any  degree 
responsible,  there  can  be  no  surprise  at  the  character  of  the 
Payne  Bill  as  it  emerged  from  the  Senate.  The  Bill,  so  made 
over,  was  known  as  the  Aldrich  Amendment,  and  as  it  went  back 
on  July  8  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  having  been 
before  the  Senate  since  April  12,  it  was  the  most  protectionist 
measure  to  which  the  Senate  had  ever  given  its  sanction.  No 
fewer  than  847  amendments  were  made  in  the  Senate  at  the 
instance  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  senator  whom  Mr.  O’Brien 
describes  as  the  ‘  boss  of  the  United  States  ’  and  ‘  the  king  of 
American  finance.’ 

The  Senate  Bill  put  back  the  duties  on  gloves  and  hosiery  to  the 
level  of  the  Dingley  rates.  It  retained  the  reductions  made  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule. 
These  were  practically  all  the  changes  that  even  pretended  to 
implement  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  platform  for  a  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act,  all  that  there  was  in  the 
Senate  Bill  to  make  good  President  Taft’s  pleas  that  there  should 
be  reductions  in  the  interest  of  the  general  consumer.  For  the 
rest  the  duty  on  hides  was  restored ;  the  offer  to  Canada  of 
reciprocity  in  coal  as  it  had  been  embodied  in  the  Payne  Bill 
was  deleted  ;  all  the  enormities  of  the  wool  and  woollens  schedule 
were  perpetuated,  and  the  cotton  and  silk  schedules  were  made 
much  more  protective  than  those  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

There  are  ninety-two  members  of  the  Senate.  Seventy-nine 
were  present  at  the  final  division  on  the  Tariff  Bill  on  July  8. 
Only  one  Democrat — Senator  McEnery  of  Louisiana — voted 
with  Senator  Aldrich  and  the  Republicans  when  the  third  reading 
stage  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  45  to  34  votes.  In  the  minority 
were  ten  Republican  senators,  all  representing  States  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  movement  for  a  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff  had  its  beginning  in  1906.  This  minority  group  in 
the  Republican  party  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  insurgents.  It  was  members  of  this 
group  who,  when  increases  in  duty  were  proposed  by  Senator 
Aldrich  or  Senator  Smoot,  voted  against  them  and  recalled  the 
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pledge  in  the  Republican  platform,  and  Mr.  Taft’s  tariff  speeches 
in  the  campaign  of  1908 ;  only  to  be  told  by  Senator  Aldrich 
that  no  significance  was  to  be  attached  to  these  promises  of 
the  Republican  party  or  of  its  Presidential  candidate,  or  to  be 
cynically  assured  by  Senator  Depew,  of  New  York,  of  the 
insurance  scandals  of  1905  notoriety,  that  Mr.  Taft  would  have 
been  elected  President  even  if  there  had  been  no  reference  to  the 
tariff  in  the  national  platform  or  in  his  own  campaign  speeches. 

From  the  time  the  Bill  came  before  the  Senate  in  Committee 
of  the  whole,  the  forty  Republican  senators  who  voted  with 
Senator  Aldrich  on  July  8,  along  with  several  others  who  were 
paired  for  that  division,  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
vote  mechanically  for  any  duty  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  quite  as  mechanically  to  vote  down  any  amend¬ 
ment  lowering  an  existing  or  a  proposed  duty.  One  instance  of 
this  which  will  serve  as  well  as  a  score  that  might  be  cited  from 
the  ‘  Congressional  Record  ’  can  be  quoted  from  the  issue  of 
Friday,  June  11.  The  Senate  on  that  day  was  in  Committee  of 
the  whole,  and  was  occupied  in  re-enacting  the  wool  and  woollens 
schedule.  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  schedule  the  duties  on  blankets  ranged  from 
71  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  more  expensive  grades  to  165  per 
cent,  on  the  cheapest  grades,  and  moved  an  amendment  providing 
‘  that  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  on  blankets  exceed  75  per  cent.’ 

‘  To  me,’  said  the  blind  senator  in  urging  tliis  amendment,  ‘  the 
thought  is  painful  and  pathetic  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  should 
be  obliged  to  sleep  cold  by  night.  I  would  say  that  the  toiler  who 
sleeps  so  is  not  qualified  to  render  the  best  possible  service,  either  at 
the  spinning  jenny  or  the  loom,  on  the  following  day.  I  make  that 
practical  argument  as  an  appeal  to  the  stand-pat  revisionists  in  the 
Senate.  But,  sir,  above  and  beyond  that  sordid  consideration  every 
human  being  and  every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  buy  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  his  health,  warmth,  and  comfort 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  a  double  price  or  a  double  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  who  makes  those  articles.  The  right  of  every 
American  to  be  protected  in  these  comforts  is  as  sacred  as  the  privilege 
of  the  manufacturer  to  realise  a  net  dividend  ranging  from  6  to  66  per 
cent. 

‘  The  blankets  which  bear  the  highest  rates  of  duty  are  those  of 
inferior  quality,  those  which  are  found  only — and  too  often  are  not 
found — in  the  humble  homes  of  the  poor. 

‘  I  shall  not  ask  .senators  on  the  other  side  to  violate  their  con¬ 
victions  by  voting  to  place  blankets  on  the  free  list.  Those  senators 
have  just  refused  to  sear  their  tender  consciences  by  voting  to  fix 
the  duty  at  65  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  As  I  have  suggested,  the  finer 
blankets  bear  a  duty  of  71  per  cent.  If  I  should  consult  my  own 
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feelings,  I  would  fix  the  duty  on  inferior  blankets  at  not  exceeding 
71  per  cent.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  with  the 
Republican  party,  one  from  which  they  make  no  deviation,  to  levy 
a  higher  tax  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,  and  out  of  an  enforced 
respect  for  that  inviolate  principle  I  have  proposed  to  make  the 
duty  on  these  inferior  blankets  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  allow 
the  wealthy  still  to  purchase  their  blankets  at  71  per  cent. 

‘  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wanted  to  present  that  issue — whether 
or  not  the  poor  people  of  this  country  should  have  blankets  at  not 
exceeding  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  when  those  who  are  more  fortunate 
obtain  theirs,  as  I  believe,  for  71  per  cent.  I  simply  desire  to  tender 
that  issue.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.’ 

Neither  Senator  Aldrich  nor  any  of  his  supporters  made  any 
reply  to  the  senator  from  Oklahoma  ;  but  when  the  roll  was 
called  forty-three  Republican  senators  voted  in  the  negative,  and 
by  this  vote  the  duty  of  1G5  per  cent,  on  cheap  blankets  was 
continued  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  cement  which  held  together  the  forty- 
eight  or  forty-nine  senators  on  whom  Mr.  Aldrich  could  always 
rely  to  vote  down  such  amendments  as  that  of  July  11  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  letter  which  Senator  Bulkeley,  of  Connecticut, 
wrote  on  July  12,  to  an  association  of  retail  boot  and  shoe 
dealers  in  the  cities  of  Bridgeport  and  Hartford,  from  whom  he 
had  received  a  petition  urging  him  to  vote  for  a  reinstatement 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  Payne  Bill  placing  hides  on  the  free  list. 

‘  The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  in  Connecticut,’ 
wrote  Senator  Bulkeley,  who,  like  Senator  Aldrich,  ow'es  his 
position  in  the  Senate  to  a  corrupt  Republican  machine  in  his 
State,  and  has  no  constituents  among  general  consumers  to 
whom  he  need  give  any  heed, 

‘  is  absolutely  limited  and  inconsequential  as  compared  with  the 
other  vast  industries  of  Connecticut  that  require  and  demand  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  very  highest  character  and  employ  thousands  of  the 
highest  class  of  skilled  labour,  including  the  manufacturers  of  hats, 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel 
and  hardware  of  every  description,  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
industries. 

‘  In  securing  the  necessary  support  for  the  adoption  of  the  schedules 
to  protect  our  Connecticut  industries,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  reci¬ 
procate. 

‘  The  Western  States,  through  their  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress,  demand  a  duty  upon  hides,  and  they,  to  a  large  degree, 
represent  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  of  this  commodity. 

‘  The  differences  on  hides,  as  well  as  on  a  great  many  other  features 
of  the  pending  Tariff  Bill,  are  so  great  that  they  will  probably  have  to 
be  compromised  in  the  end  when  the  Tariff  Bill  goes  to  conference. 
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and  whatever  result  is  reached  by  such  conference  committee,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  foster  the 
interests  of  our  vast  Connecticut  industries  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
harmonised.’  * 

Students  of  tariff  making  are  under  an  indebtedness  to  Senator 
Bidkeley.  His  letter  is  the  greatest  service  he  has  rendered  to 
his  State  or  country  since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1904.  Its  frankness  is  only  equalled  by  the  frankness  with 
which,  when  opposing  a  Bill  to  check  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
which  was  before  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  he  made  the 
announcement  that  he  bought  votes,  and  vigorously  defended 
the  practice.  With  the  exception  of  the  North-Whitman 
correspondence,  which  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  on  December  1,  the  Bulkeley  letter  of  July  12  was  the 
most  enlightening  document — written  as  it  was  from  inside  the 
Senate — that  was  made  public  during  the  revision  of  1908-9. 
It  explains  the  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment  of  July  11.  It  also 
helps  to  a  comprehension  of  the  statement  in  the  Washington 
correspondence  of  the  ‘  New  York  Evening  Post  ’  of  June  24, 
already  quoted,  that  many  of  the  visitors  to  Senator  Aldrich’s 
suite  of  rooms,  in  the  Senate  office  building  in  the  early  days  of 
April,  ‘  came  in  tow  of  their  Senator.’  Above  all,  this  outspoken 
letter,  written  from  the  Senate  Chamber  on  July  12,  explains 
how  throughout  the  course  of  the  Bill  Senator  Aldrich  was  able 
to  count  without  fail  on  the  votes  of  the  Republican  senators 
who  allied  themselves  w'ith  him  ;  and  it  throws  a  flood  of  fight 
on  the  statute-created  vested  interests  that  Senator  iVJdrich,  as 
the  ‘  uncrowned  king  of  American  finance,’  so  ably,  so  loyally, 
and  so  conspicuously  served. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  in  this  article  of  the  attitude  of  the 
press  towards  the  revision  of  the  tariff  after  the  Payne  Bill  had 
gone  to  the  Senate  and  was  being  transformed  at  the  dictation 
of  Senator  Aldrich.  Many  American  newspapers  reprint 
quotations  from  the  editorial  articles  of  their  contemporaries — 
some  of  them  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  columns  a  day  ;  and 
in  each  large  newspaper  office  there  is  a  member  of  the  staff  known 
as  the  exchange  editor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  over  what  are 
known  as  the  ‘  exchanges,’  draw  upon  their  leading  articles,  and 
prepare  the  extracts  for  publication  as  current  political  opinion, 
quoting  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  journal  from  which  the 
extract  is  taken.  About  the  end  of  May  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  in  Boston,  and  calling  on  one  of  these  exchange  editors  he 
asked  him  why  it  was  that  most  of  the  comment  on  the  Tariff 

*  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1909. 
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Bill  that  was  appearing  in  the  pages  of  his  paper  was  hostile  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  changes  that  it  was  making  in  the  Payne 
Bill.  ‘  Positively,’  said  the  exchange  editor,  ‘  there  is  no  other 
‘  side.  I  cannot  find  any  favourable  comment.  I  should  like 
‘  to  do  so  to  give  something  like  a  balance  to  my  page.’  The 
significance  of  this  reply  lies  in  this  fact — that  in  the  hundred¬ 
weight  or  more  of  newspapers  that  daily  reach  this  Boston 
newspaper  office,  including  journals  from  all  the  Eastern  States, 
from  the  South,  from  the  West,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  there  was  not  one  newspaper — Republican  or 
Democratic — of  sufficient  importance  to  admit  of  a  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  line  quotation  that  had  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of 
Senator  Aldrich’s  new  concessions  to  the  protected  interests,  or 
in  palliation  of  the  Senate’s  repudiation  of  the  pledges  of  the 
Republican  platform  and  of  Mr.  Taft’s  public  utterances  com¬ 
mitting  the  Republican  party  to  a  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff.* 

Republican  and  independent  newspapers  which  support  the 
Administration  hoped  that  Mr.  Taft  would  veto  the  Bill ;  other 
Republican  newspapers  were  sanguine  that  he  would  intervene 
while  the  Bill  was  still  in  the  Senate,  and  make  some  public 
statement  on  the  lines  of  his  speeches  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  The  day  after  the  Aldrich  amendment  with  its  increases 
in  duties  was  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee  the  ‘  Post  ’ 
of  Washington  urged  that  the  President  was  the  only  man  at 
the  national  Capitol  ‘  to  whom  all  consumers  look  for  protection 
‘  and  a  square  deal  ’ : — 

‘  The  consumers  of  the  country,’  added  the  ‘  Post,’  ‘  have  not  made 
much  of  a  fuss  during  the  tariff  discussion.  On  the  whole,  they 
have  been  remarkably  quiet.  Is  it  not  because  they  know  they 
have  a  friend  here  who  will  stand  by  them  ?  Do  they  not  rely  upon 
the  strong,  solid,  imperturbable  man  they  have  recently  placed  in 
the  White  House  for  the  express  purpose  of  safeguarding  their 
interests  ? 

‘  The  millions  of  consumers  of  this  country,  in  our  opinion,  are 
reposing  their  faith  in  President  Taft.  They  know  that  Congress  is 
beset  with  the  special  interests,  and  they  realise  that  mere  consumers 
cannot  hope  to  compete  in  the  “  fine  work  ”  of  preparing  a  Tariff 
Bill.  But  they  know,  also,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  last  word  in  tariff  making.  They  are  willing  to  leave  their 
rights  in  his  hands,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  act  wisely  in  their  behalf. 
They  believe  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to  veto  the  Tariff  Bill, 

*  Mr.  Taft’s  eight  utterances  to  this  effect  were,  at  the  instance  of 
Senator  Beveridge,  one  of  the  ‘  insurgents,’  reprinted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  May  27,  1909. 
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if  he  should  be  convinced  that  the  people’s  interests  were  not  pro¬ 
perly  protected. 

Hope  that  President  Taft  would  intervene  or  would  veto  the 
Bill  was  the  mainstay  of  the  partizan  Republican  newspapers 
until  June  IG,  wheti  Mr.  Taft  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate 
recommending  that  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  for  levying  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  the  net  earnings  of  corporations — what 
in  England  would  be  described  as  limited  liability  companies. 
This  was  an  admission  on  Mr.  Taft’s  part  that  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  must  be  supplemented  by  new  internal  revenue  taxes — that 
no  hope  could  be  held  out  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
importations  through  the  lowering  of  duties,  with  a  consequently 
larger  revenue  through  the  customs  houses.  With  the  message 
from  Mr.  Taft  the  hope  of  intervention  by  the  President,  or  the 
use  of  his  veto  power,  disappeared  ;  and  on  July  2  the  ‘  New 
York  Tribune,’  the  most  loyal  of  Republican  new'spapers,  and  a 
newspaper  which  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  propaganda 
for  high  protection  from  1861  to  1897,  asked  almost  in  despair, 
‘  What  are  the  fruits,  political  and  economic,  of  the  exhausting 
‘  labour  expended  on  the  House  Bill  ?  ’ 

‘  What,’  continued  the  ‘  Tribune,’  ‘  has  Mr.  Aldrich’s  leadership— 
so  painstaking,  so  resourceful  and  so  persistent — really  accom¬ 
plished  ?  Has  it  improved  and  strengthened  legislation  intended  to 
carry  out  the  promises  of  the  last  Republican  national  platform,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  as 
generally  understood  by  the  Republican  voters  ? 

‘  From  a  political  point  of  view  the  Senate’s  draft  threw  away  all 
the  tactical  advantages  of  the  House  Bill.  It  sacrificed  popularity 
to  “  stand-pattism.’’  When  the  House  Bill  was  passed  it  was 
welcomed  everywhere  as  a  step  forward  in  the  rational  application 
of  the  protective  theory  and  as  a  substantial  redemption  of  Repub¬ 
lican  pledges.  Even  the  “  New  York  Times  ”  and  the  “  New  York 
“  Evening  Post,”  among  the  most  extreme  of  the  critics  of  the  Dingley 
law,  praised  the  House  Bill  as  liberal  and  sensible.  It  was  attacked 
in  no  quarter,  and  had  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  possessed  the 
political  sagacity  to  amend  it  only  in  a  few  minor  particulars  and  offer 
it  for  passage  within  a  week  after  its  reception,  it  would  probably 
have  become  a  law  before  the  end  of  May,  and  been  hailed  by  the 
public  as  a  new  and  gratifying  departure  in  tariff  legislation.  It 
could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  partizan  assault.  The  as¬ 
sault  on  the  Senate  Bill  comes  from  both  parties.  That  Bill  is 
almost  without  defenders  in  either  the  Republican  or  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press.  There  are  abundant  indications  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republican  voters  look  upon  it  as  a  grievous  blunder.’ 

The  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  time  it  \vas  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  to  the  House  constitutes  a  new  starting- 
point  in  the  literature  of  tariff  history  and  tariff  conditions 
in  the  United  States  quite  as  significant  as  the  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  this  literature  that  was  made  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  long-drawn  out  public  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  all  this  newspaper  discussion,  all  the  complaints 
like  that  in  the  ‘  Tribune  ’  of  July  2,  ‘  that  the  Senate’s  attitude 
‘  has  been  singularly  unprogressive — that  it  has  been  determined 
‘  more  by  the  traditions  of  the  past  than  by  any  live  appreciation 
‘  of  the  political  and  economic  demands  of  the  present,’  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  ‘  boss  of  the  United  States,’  who 
was  making  the  tariff,  nor  so  long  as  the  Aldrich  Amendment 
was  before  the  Senate  did  Mr.  Taft  make  any  public  effort  to 
stay  the  hand  of  Senator  Aldrich,  or  the  greed  of  the  interests 
that  the  Senate  was  openly  serving,  or  remind  the  Senate 
of  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  National  Convention.  A 
letter  of  twenty  lines  from  Mr.  Taft  at  this  juncture  would 
have  brought  the  press  of  the  entire  country  to  his  aid  and 
ensured  for  him  a  popular  support  without  precedent  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States.  The  country  was  ready 
and  eager  for  a  lead  from  the  President.  But  Mr.  Taft 
failed  to  seize  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  a 
President  at  Washington,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Bill 
reached  conference  stage — when  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses — that 
Mr.  Taft  intervened.  At  this  stage  nothing  could  be  done  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  general  consumer  as  regards  the  heavy 
duties  in  the  woollen  schedule,  nor  in  any  other  schedule  where 
the  Dingley  duties  had  been  left  untouched  by  both  Senate  and 
House.  The  only  improvements  that  could  be  made  in  the 
Senate  Bill  in  Conference  were  in  the  nature  of  compromises 
bringing  the  rates  a  little  nearer  to  those  fixed  by  the  Payne 
Bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Representatives — rates  which  it  may 
be  recalled  raised  the  average  of  duties  on  imports  from  45  to 
46i  per  cent.  Two  or  three  changes  for  the  better  were  made 
in  Conference  under  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Mr.  Taft. 
Hides  were  restored  to  the  free  list.  The  duties  on  leather  and 
on  boots  and  shoes  were  lowered,  and  a  paragraph  levying  a 
duty  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
was  eliminated.  It  was,  however,  impossible  at  that  late  stage 
to  make  the  Bill  such  as  to  fulfil  the  pledges  made  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  its  National  Convention  ;  and  as  a  protest  against 
this  repudiation  of  the  national  platform  ten  insurgent  Repub¬ 
lican  senators  and  eighteen  Republican  members  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  voted  against  the  Bill  in  the  last  divisions 
taken  upon  it.  The  ‘  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,’  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Bill  in  its  final  form  on  August  2,  prophesied 
a  speedy  renewal  of  the  agitation  which  had  forced  the  reopening 
of  the  tariff  question  in  1908. 

‘  The  total  effect,’  remarked  the  ‘  Journal,’  ‘  will  fall  far  short  of 
what  was  promised  and  hoped  for,  and  when  it  is  found  that  articles 
of  common  necessity  do  not  come  down  perceptibly  in  cost,  and  some 
of  them  actually  go  higher,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  demand  for  tariff  revision  that  means  something  to  con¬ 
sumers  will  grow  more  emphatic  than  ever.’ 

About  all  that  is  good  that  can  be  said  for  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1909  is  that  it  must  constitute  a  new  starting-point  for  a  measure 
that  shall  end  the  corruption  of  the  protective  system  as  this 
corruption  was  developed  and  became  increasingly  widespread 
between  1861  and  1909.  With  the  uplift  in  Federal  politics 
that  characterised  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  terms  as  President,  Aldrichism 
and  all  that  it  means  in  American  political  life  is  obviously 
coming  to  an  end.  Mr.  Taft  gave  no  aid  to  this  new  movement. 
In  his  handling  of  the  tariff  he  showed  himself  to  be  merely  a 
pohtician,  without  any  realisation  of  what  the  country  expected 
of  him  ;  devoid,  as  a  President,  of  courageous  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  political  principle.  He  disappointed  more  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  than  any  President 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  altogether  failed  to  make  adequate  use 
of  the  great  opportunity  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  left  to  him. 
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Art.  II.— the  WANDERER  :  GEORGE  BORROW. 

1.  The  Works  of  George  Borrow.  7  vols.  London :  Murray.  1907. 

2.  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  George  Borrow.  By 

Professor  Knapp.  2  vols.  London  :  Murray.  1899. 

O  HARPLY  to  be  differentiated  one  from  the  other  as  the  pastoral 
^  from  the  hunting  tribes  of  primitive  ages  are  the  two 
spiritual  races  of  the  Wanderer  and  (to  adopt  the  term  current 
amongst  the  roving  populace  of  our  own  day)  the  House-dweller. 
They  are  the  typical  Abel  and  Cain,  the  Jacob  and  Esau  of 
the  centuries.  The  mould  has  been  handed  down  intact  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  they  pass  through  the  world 
each  surveying  his  antithesis  with  it  may  be  animosity  or  it 
may  be  envy,  with  contempt  or  not  seldom  with  a  dim  desire 
on  either  side  to  go  and  do  likewise,  but  always  with  the 
mutual  and  complete  misunderstanding  of  estranged,  alien,  and 
incompatible  temperaments. 

In  fact  it  is  a  question  of  that  deepest-seated  of  all  human 
divergences,  bridged  over  but  never  eradicated  by  the  forms 
and  habits  of  community  life — a  question  of  temperament.  To 
the  House-dweller  the  abiding-place,  the  familiar  object,  the 
sense  of  stability  that  clings  to  the  idea  of  the  traditional 
home,  are  in  some  measure  essential  to  peace  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  contentment,  dignity,  almost  to  the  very  health,  of 
soul  and  body.  Permanence  is  the  Fata  Morgana  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  No  possession  of  to-day’s  enjoying  which  is  not  to  be 
likewise  of  the  day  after,  of  the  weeks,  the  years  to  come,  is 
wholly  pleasurable.  He  demands  in  the  present  all  the  satis¬ 
faction  the  future  can  promise  ;  only  in  anticipated  repetitions 
of  the  moment’s  gratification  can  he  find  the  plenitude  of  satis¬ 
faction.  His  life  is  a  long  contest  with  the  conditions  of  life. 
E.\istence  is  variability,  incessant  change,  the  daily,  hourly 
mutation  of  all  that  is.  His  effort  is  to  combat  this  principle 
of  discontinuity.  He  strives  to  erect  between  himself  and  the 
revolving  transformation  scenes  of  earth  a  material  bulwark  ; 
nor  is  the  outward  surrounding,  the  material  aspect  of  a  man’s 
home,  an  emblem  only  :  it  is  a  direct  expression  of  the  inner 
desire.  He  adheres  to  every  show  of  permanence  he  can  extort 
from  circumstance ;  he  seeks,  for  the  little  space  in  time  allowed 
him  for  the  experiment,  to  perpetuate  the  daily  experiences  he 
cherishes  ;  he  contrives,  if  he  so  may,  that  what  his  eye  sees  to-day 
he  shall  gaze  upon  to-morrow  ;  he  would  make  of  the  inn  where 
travellers  halt  awhile  an  enduring  resting-place.  And  over  and 
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above  such  outward  and  visible  embodiments  of  an  instinctive 
craving  for  perpetuity,  and  running  on  parallel  lines,  he  strives 
after  an  analogous  emotional  security.  Affections,  interests, 
root  themselves ;  there  is  an  intuitive  inclination  towards  con¬ 
tracting  sentimental  ties,  towards  attachments — the  word  is 
significant — narrowly  circumscribed.  He  leans  on  an  inter¬ 
dependence  of  personal  relationships  implying  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions  of  faith,  constancy,  and  continuance.  He  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  with  any  illusion  that  shrouds  the  inevitable  hourly 
metamorphoses  of  all  living  things,  and  gratefully  accepts  the 
least  deception  which  veils  the  untenable  conditions  of  the  heart’s 
anchorage. 

In  the  contest  he  wages,  in  the  effort  to  set  a  drag-chain  on 
the  revolving  wheel  of  Nature,  the  ^^ctory  lies  on  the  other  side. 
Like  god  Thor  in  the  house  of  the  giant,  he  has  pitted  his  strength 
of  arm  against  the  elemental  forces ;  he  would  empty  the  cup 
which  the  ocean  replenishes,  outrun  the  racer  Time,  and  wrestle 
with  the  ancient  crone  whose  name  is  Death. 

After  none  of  these  things  does  the  Wanderer  seek.  Nor  can 
it  be  questioned,  though  general  opinion  in  the  West  is  slow  to 
recognise  the  fact,  that  he  has  evolved  a  wiser  philosophy  from 
his  obedience  to  a  primitive  instinct  and  has  accommodated  his 
desire  more  sagely  to  the  vicissitudes  of  existence.  In  the 
outward  life  a  habitation  which  is  not  to  him  as  a  tent  becomes, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  residence,  a  prison.  The  earth 
wears  to  his  eyes  merely  the  semblance  of  a  camping-ground  on 
a  large  scale  ;  special  localities  cast  no  spell  on  his  heart, 
possessions  are  an  incubus,  his  vitality  is  impatient  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  they  involve  of  boundaries  and  restraints.  The  crav¬ 
ing  for  an  ever-recurrent  shifting  of  horizons  is  as  clearly  part 
and  parcel  of  his  organism  as  hunger  and  thirst ;  unsatisfied 
it  lies  upon  him  as  a  veritable  nostalgia,  as  the  home-sickness  of 
the  hillsman  for  his  native  mountains,  of  the  desert-dweller  for 
the  wide  stretches  of  lonely  plains.  Spiritually  and  emotionally 


his  mind  mirrors  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  vagrant  mode 
of  life.  His  very  affections  are  birds  of  passage ;  the  reciprocity 
other  men  require  in  them  would  weigh  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Wanderer  as  a  chain  and  a  bondage.  He  neither  volunteers 
steadfastness  nor  does  he  in  any  wise  exact  it  in  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  fellows.  The  routine  of  domestic  sentiment 
presents  itself  to  his  imagination  as  a  monotonous  treadmill ; 
the  wind  of  destiny  cannot  veer  faster  than  do  his  desires.  Of 
to-morrow  he  asks  no  pledge,  the  transitoriness  of  things  human 
is  in  complete  accordance  with  his  distaste  for  all  that — com¬ 
paratively  speaking — makes  pretence  of  endurance.  The  hour 
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that  is  suffices  ;  his  unappeasable  lust  for  variety  forestalls  every 
surprise  of  chance ;  it  is  experiments,  not  experiences,  with  which 
he  would  fill  his  life-days,  nor  has  he  any  use  for  results.  Move¬ 
ment  is  the  well-spring  of  his  being ;  every  voice  of  Nature  calls 
him  forth,  and  all  his  nomadic  energies  are  warped  and  cramped 
in  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  a  stationary  occupation,  whether 
it  be  the  sedentary  career  of  a  citizen  of  great  cities  or  the  open- 
air  pursuits  of  a  countryside. 

Yet  if  movement  is  his  native  element,  it  is  movement  of 
a  certain  kind.  The  traveller,  the  explorer,  the  adventurer, 
the  pilgrim,  the  scientist  on  his  expeditions  of  research — all 
these  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wayfarers  even  as  he,  and 
between  them  and  the  genuine  Wanderer  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance,  coincident  tastes  and  common  enjoyments. 
But  viewed  closely  distinctions  reveal  themselves  which  declare 
a  total  lack  of  any  real,  essential  kinship.  The  core  of  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  the  motive.  The  explorer  has  an  object,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  has  a  geographical  or  scientific  problem  to  solve ;  the 
adventurer’s  interests  hinge,  from  the  days  of  Baron  Munchausen 
onwards,  upon  the  possibilities  of  events  and  episodes,  pro¬ 
spective  perils  to  encounter,  obstacles  to  overcome.  Or  it  may 
be  visions  of  fortunes,  like  to  those  of  the  good  old  Elizabethan 
days  of  buccaneering  heroism,  are  the  incentive  : 

‘  Gaily  bedight, 

A  gallant  knight 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  long 
Singing  a  song 
In  search  of  Eldorado — ’ 

These  are  the  inducements  that  summon  men  of  enterprise 
into  far  countries  and  unknown  regions.  The  pilgrim  has  a 
sin  to  expiate,  a  grace  to  gain,  a  shrine  at  whose  altar  he  would 
propitiate  the  powers  that  be  above.  The  traveller  has  a  goal, 
his  journeying  has  a  destination,  he  sets  forth  to  arrive  some 
whither ;  he  looks,  as  do  also  adventurers,  pilgrims,  explorers,  to 
a  homeward  return  when  the  deed  is  accomplished  and  the  end 
of  the  voyage  attained — a  return  to  the  hearth  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  to  the  place  and  land  whence  he  set  out. 

The  Wanderer  is,  on  the  other  hand,  emphatically,  deter- 
minatively,  purposeless.  No  ulterior  motive  prompts  his  action ; 
neither  purpose,  goal,  nor  destination  are  his,  or  rather  it  may 
be  said  that  the  roadway  itself,  if  it  were  not  a  paradox  so  to 
express  it,  is  his  one  and  true  aim,  end,  and  object. 

From  the  standpoint  of  his  sedentary,  home-abiding  pro- 
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clivities,  the  man  of  contrary  disposition  interprets  the  innate 
propensity  of  the  rover.  In  parables,  myths,  legends,  fables, 
and  in  that  other  clear  declaration  of  human  opinion — fiction, 
the  cross-currents  of  men’s  sympathy,  as  it  is  their  wont, 
find  utterance.  The  suspicion  the  habit-loving  citizens  of  the 
world  entertain  for  the  Wanderer  finds  vent  in  numberless 
traditions.  Cain,  the  guilt  and  stain  of  blood-shedding  on  his 
soul,  was  the  first  of  the  family.  Ishmael  was  a  Wanderer— 
Ishmael  of  the  outcasts.  Later,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ascription  of  sinister  causes  to  the  vagrant  of  the  high-roads, 
strange  legends  reiterated  the  same  conception.  The  pariahs, 
no  less  than  the  penitents  of  mediaevalism,  found  no  rest  for 
their  feet  though  death  had  opened  its  door  to  them.  Herodias 
walked  in  the  midnight  eternally  expiating  her  evil  deeds, 
the  Ewige  Jude  could  find  no  passport  to  his  grave  for  sake 
of  a  crime  so  old  that  it  would  seem  gods  and  men  might  alike 
have  condoned  his  grey  iniquity.  And,  finally,  Satan  himself, 
is  he  not  also,  even  as  they,  figured  in  the  sombre  images  of 
ancient  belief  as  he  who  wanders  to  and  fro,  up  and  down, 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

Conversely,  many  and  many  a  folk- tale  common  to  all  nation¬ 
alities  embodies,  symbolically  and  allegorically,  another  outlook. 
Here  the  Wanderer,  be  he  princeling  or  peasant-born,  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Star-children  or  of  the  lowly  clan  of  the  Cinderlad, 
is  typically  the  Luck-child,  idle,  brave,  confident,  on  whom 
Fortune  lavishes  her  most  resplendent  gifts.  In  the  sagas  of 
the  North,  Odin,  All-father,  haunts  the  vision  of  the  scalds— 
the  blue-cloaked  W'anderer  of  the  broken  spear.  And,  to  pass 
by  the  older  legends  which  gathered  around  the  army  of  singers, 
and  knights-errant,  troubadours  and  Minnesanger  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  German  literature,  during  the  romantic  period,  teemed  with 
heroes  who  may  claim  direct  descent  from  those  itinerants  whose 
histories  are  told  in  nursery  lore.  The  love  of  vagrancy,  the 
joys  of  the  Wander leben,  became  the  favourite  theme  of  Teutonic 
fantasy.  Fouque  recreated  the  warrior-wanderer  in  his 
‘  Zauberring  ’  and  ‘  Thiodolf  der  Islander  ’  ;  Eichendorff  pub¬ 
lished  his  charming  and  naive  conte,  ‘Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Taugenichts  ’ ;  Wilhelm  Meister’s  ‘  Wanderjahr  ’  was  the  narra¬ 
tive  thread  on  which  Goethe  elected  to  string  his  criticism  of 
life,  humanity,  philosophy,  and  art ;  Tieck  wrote  ‘  Franz  Stern- 
bald’s  Wanderungen.’  In  lesser  works  of  prose  and  poetry  the 
fashion  spread.  Hans  Andersen’s  ‘  Improvisatore  ’  became  in  its 
German  dress  an  adopted  classic.  Wilhelm  Muller’s  two  lyrical 
narratives,  immortalised  by  association  with  Schubert’s  music,  the 
Miihlerlieder  and  the  Winterreise;  Chamisso’s  ‘  Peter  Schlemihl,’ 
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‘  The  Man  without  a  Shadow,’  all  deal  with  the  experiences,  sad 
or  gay,  of  a  rover’s  life.  Musicians,  lovers,  shepherds,  boatmen, 
whatever  poet  created  the  fictitious  personalities  under  whose 
features  he  commonly  masked  his  own,  all  sing  with  enthusiasm 
the  apotheosis  of  vagabondage. 

And  if  the  literature  of  other  countries  shows  less  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  idealisation  of  the  Road,  if,  especially  in  English 
fiction,  the  spirit  of  vagrancy  is  alloyed  by  admixture  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery,  or  it  may  be  with  the  mere 
craving  for  novelties  of  science,  still  there  are  authors  who  can,  as 
R.  L.  Stevenson  in  his  ‘  Travels  with  a  Donkey,’  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  unadulterated,  motiveless  sentiment  which  possesses 
the  true  Wanderer.  ‘  For  my  part  I  travel  not  to  go  anywhere, 
‘  but  to  go.  I  travel  for  travel’s  sake.  The  great  affair  is  to 
‘  move  ;  to  feel  the  needs  and  hitches  of  our  life  more  nearly ;  to 
‘  come  down  off  this  feather-bed  of  civilisation  and  find  the  globe 
‘  granite  underfoot !  ’  .  .  .  ‘  I  set  out  into  the  unknown,  without 
‘  fixed  plans.  So  should  one  travel,’  Mr.  Charles  Keary  writes, 
echoing  a  like  sentiment  at  the  beginning  of  his  ‘  A  Wanderer,’  ♦ 
‘  it  is  the  spirit,  the  spirit  of  your  travel,  not  where  you  go, 
‘  but  how.’  And  all  in  whom  that  spirit  abides,  all  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  Esau  runs  blue,  know  that  the  Road  itself,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less,  is  the  end  of  their  journeying — 

‘  For  one  and  all,  or  high  or  low,  will  lead  you  where  you  wish 
to  go — 


But  wheresoe’er  the  highways  tend,  be  sure  there’s  nothing  at 
the  end.’  f 


I. 


Among  elder  devotees  of  vagrancy,  setting  a  pattern  on 
which  many  a  later  imitator  modelled  his  ideahst  both  in  action 
and  in  the  literary  record  of  it,  George  Borrow,  whose  name  is 
famihar  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  autobiographical 
narrative  ‘  Lavengro,’  stands  foremost.  During  the  course  of  his 
long  and  chequered  career  (born  in  1803,  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-eight)  he  had  been  a  man  of  varied  occupations  and 
varied  interests.  He  was,  in  the  department  of  intellectual 
acquirements,  a  philologist,  and  although  later  experts  depreciate 
his  exact  scholarship  even  in  the  Romany  tongue  (of  which  he 
was  the  first  English  student),  he  appears  to  have  attained  to 

*  ‘  A  Wanderer,’  by  H.  Ogram  Matuce  (C.  F.  Keary).  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.  1888. 
t  ‘  Song  of  the  Road,’  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.^ 
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a  practical,  if  inaccurate,  acquaintance  with  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  dead  and  living  languages.  ‘  Before  be  was  eighteen 
‘  he  was  reported  to  have  a  knowledge  of  twelve  languages,’ 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  same  authority  (William  Taylor 
of  Norwich)  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  he  ‘  translated  with 
‘  facility  twenty  different  languages.’  *  After  a  childhood  spent 
in  the  shifting  domiciles  of  a  soldier’s  family,  he  was  articled, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office  at 
Norwich,  where  his  parents  had  at  length  found  a  settled  abode. 
From  that  date  onwards,  renouncing  the  law,  he  served  in  London 
and  elsewhere  the  harsh  apprenticeship  of  a  literary  hack,  com¬ 
piling,  reviewing,  translating — throughout  life  he  had  suffered 
from  a  perfect  mania  for  translation  f — discharging  the  com¬ 
missions  of  editors  and  publishers  with  an  unexpected  and 
laborious  patience  alternating  with  moods  of  desperate  despon¬ 
dency  and  dogged  by  visions  of  the  sullen  London  river  with  its 
eddying  currents  and  sweeping  tide.  Emancipated  from  the 
bondage  of  the  city,  but  still  involved  in  the  struggle  for  bread, 
he  released  himself  from  the  conventions  of  a  world  which  had 
no  apparent  use  for  his  talents,  and  passed  happier  days  in  the 
experiment  of  a  tramp’s  life.  For  a  brief  interval,  on  considera¬ 
tion  of  free  board  and  lodging  for  himself  and  his  horse,  he  kept  a 
‘  hay  and  corn  account  ’  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Stafford,  for  the  master 
of  the  Inn,  ‘  whom  I  should  have  mistaken  for  a  gentleman  but 
‘  for  the  intelligence  depicted  in  his  face.’ 

A  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  ensued  over  which  Borrow, 
the  most  garrulous  of  autobiographers,  cast,  avowedly,  a  veil  of 
unbroken  silence.  Whatever  had  been  the  hardships,  sorrows, 
pleasures  of  that  time,  they  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  it 
,  is  a  trait  in  his  character  that  his  reticence  seems  to  have  been 
as  complete  in  speech  as  in  his  written  records.  He  emerges 
into  view,  incongruous  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  grasp  the 
gist  of  opinion  and  thought  and  the  manner  of  man  employed, 
as  a  paid  servant  of  an  association  known  as  the  Bible  Society, 
and  was  deputed  by  them  to  superintend  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  Testament  in  Manchu.  ‘  It  was  purely  a  literary 
‘  and  business  engagement,  and  as  such  Borrow  understood  it.’ 
He  was  subsequently  engaged  by  the  same  Society  as  colporteur 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spain,  where,  as  before  in  Russia,  his 
linguistic  facilities  and  adventurous  disposition  could  be  utilised 
for  the  furthering  of  the  Society’s  objects.  Miss  Martineau’s 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  70.  Life. 

t  See  list  of  prose  and  verse  translations  from  Welsh,  Danish, 
etc.,  appended  to  his  Life. 
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unkindly  comvient  was  not  wholly  unprovoked  :  ‘  When  this 
‘  polyglot  gentleman  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  devout 
‘  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  .  .  .  there  was  one  burst  of  laughter 
‘  from  all  who  remembered  the  old  Norwich  days.’  At  the 
London  Committee  Room  the  reports  of  their  emissary,  afterwards 
presented  to  the  general  pubhc  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Bible  in 
‘  Spain,’  must  occasionally  have  acted  as  a  rocket  let  off  in  a 
drawing-room.  ‘  Bear  with  my  criticisms,’  wrote  the  long- 
suffering  secretary  to  Borrow ;  ‘  you  describe  your  perilous 
‘  journey,  and  say  “  my  usual  wonderful  good  fortune  accom- 
‘  panying  us.”  This  is  a  mode  of  speaking  to  which  we  are  not 
‘  well  accustomed  ;  it  savours,  some  of  our  friends  would  say,  a 
‘  little  of  the  profane.’  Moreover,  other  passages  of  the  agent’s 
correspondence  ‘  sounded  very  odd  ’  when  read  aloud  to  that 
assembly  of  pious  souls,  ‘  and  strangers  that  knew  you  not 
‘  would  carry  away  very  strange  ideas.’  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  those  who  knew  him  well  would  carry  away  still 
stranger.  In  1840  the  Committee  dispensed  \vith  his  services. 
At  this  epoch,  discharged  by  the  Society  at  whose  expense  he 
had  been  able  to  indulge  his  love  of  travel,  and  once  more  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  earning  a  liveUhood,  he  swerved  from 
the  celibate  principles  which  he  had — so  far  as  we  know  with  only 
one  lapse — consistently  upheld.  ‘  Better  to  suffer  the  halter 
‘  than  a  yoke,’  was  the  axiom  he  had  enunciated  to  a  friend  but 
a  short  time  before  the  affairs  threatening  his  dismissal  drew 
to  a  crisis.  But  the  crisis  came,  and  with  it  an  old  and  faithful 
friend  of  Norfolk  days. 

Borrow  was  thirty-six,  Mrs.  Clarke  eight  years  his  senior ; 
a  romance  and  a  tragedy  of  a  girl’s  early  marriage  with  a 
dying  soldier-lover  lay  far  behind  the  woman.  Behind  Borrow 
lay  the  memory  of  the  honest  comradeship  of  the  tall  girl 
of  Lavengro’s  adventure,  serious  and  free  and  brave,  in  the 
blue  skirt,  with  her  king’s  ransom  of  beautiful  hair,  her  great 
blue  eyes,  who  had  played  second  to  him  in  his  fight  with 
the  murderous  tinker,  whose  donkey  had  browsed  for  many  a 
long  week  near  the  little  horse  who  drew  his  cart,  and  the  smoke 
of  whose  fire  had  risen  beside  his  many  an  evening  fourteen  years 
ago  when,  with  youth  and  hberty,  with  an  athlete’s  frame,  young 
eyes,  and  white  hair — the  ‘  grey  lad  ’  of  Romany  parlance — 
he  had  gone  a-peddlaring  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  green 
dingle  by  the  bright  water-spring,  and  when,  if  ever,  he  had 
dreamed  a  dream.  Their  ways  had  parted.  Isopel  Berners  had 
decreed  it  with  a  shrewdness  acquired  from  the  experiences  of 
her  wa3daring  youth.  Why  1  Borrow  had  asked,  or  if  she  must 
away,  let  it  be  together,  man  and  wife,  to  the  West  to  found  a 
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homestead  where  tall  sons  and  daughters  should  be  born  to  them 
to  till  the  soil  and  reclaim  the  waste  in  great  forests  by  distant 
lakes.  Isopel  weighed  the  suggestion,  but  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  she  determined  to  adhere  to  her  resolve ;  the  workhouse- 
born  girl  would  not  ally  her  lot  with  his.  She  gave  her  reasons 
in  plain  words.  Though  with  a  wonderful  deal  of  learning  and 
in  many  matters  shrewd  of  wit,  ‘  pray  don’t  be  ofEended,’  he  was, 
at  the  root,  mad.  One  evening  Borrow  returned  from  a  day’s 
excursion  to  find  Isopel,  with  her  tent,  cart,  and  donkey,  had 
departed  from  the  dingle,  for  America,  Lavengro  tells  us,  although, 
from  an  unpubhshed  manuscript  printed  by  Mr.  Knapp,  it  seems 
possible  that  she  may  have  become  a  member  of  Jasper  Petu- 
lengro’s  errant  circle.  For  Borrow  her  decision  may  have  been 
a  misfortune  ;  for  her  own  happiness  the  tramp-girl  was  possibly 
wise.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  no  such  misgivings,  and  Borrow  accepted 
the  marriage  of  convenience  that  offered  itself  in  the  person  of 
his  old  friend.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and  she  was,  in  his 
own  words,  ‘  the  best  woman  of  business  in  Eastern  Anglia.’ 

Thus  in  1839  Borrow  became  irrevocably  numbered  amongst 
the  Roof-dwellers ;  a  householder,  with  all  the  cares,  anxieties, 
and  petty  troubles  involved  by  that  respectable  estate.  He 
broke,  it  is  true,  the  leisure  of  uneventful  years  by  long  walking- 
tours  and  excursions,  sohtary  or  companioned  by  his  wife  and 
step-daughter,  who,  however  unselfish  and  affectionate,  had 
nevertheless  distinct  predilections  for  the  ‘  resorts  of  fashion,’ 
Leamington  and  Harrogate.*  But  the  spirit  of  the  old  life  was 
gone,  and,  to  repeat  once  more  the  quotation,  ‘  it  is  the  spirit,  the 
‘  spirit  of  your  travel,  not  where  you  go  or  how,’  that  makes  the 
Wanderer.  Borrow’s  old  Danish  friend,  Hasfeldt,  of  Petersburg 
days,  was  quick  to  detect  the  transformation.  His  letter,  written 
some  short  time  after  the  marriage,  reads  more  as  a  letter  of 
condolence  than  of  congratulation  : 

‘  For  the  moment  you  feci  like  the  gipsy  who  has  become  a  watch¬ 
man  on  a  tower  and  who  regrets  the  fields  where  he  best  loved  to 
roam.  If  you  can  only  remain  quiet  for  some  time,  believe  me, 
you  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  your  repose — thank  heaven  you 
have  escaped  with  a  whole  skin  from  all  your  travels,  and  now 
divert  yourself  by  relating  them.  ...  I  hope  you  will  take  my 
advice  to  heart.’ 

Borrow  did.  ‘  Lavengro,’  ‘  a  kind  of  biography  in  the  Robinson 
‘  Crusoe  style,’  to  quote  his  description  of  it,  and  its  sequel, 
‘  The  Romany  Rye,’  were  the  result,  and  perhaps  the  monotony  of 


*  See  Wild  Wales. 
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domestic  existence  was  for  a  while  dispelled  as  he  indited  slowly 
from  1842  to  1848  the  vivid  reminiscences  of  early  years.  Writing 
he  re-lived,  in  memory,  the  many  coloured  dramas  of  travelling 
days,  over  which  the  dust  of  time  was  beginning  to  gather  in  its 
grey  shroud  of  oblivion,  for  already,  as  his  first  projected  title- 
pages  show,  the  ‘  Drama  ’  of  his  life  was  becoming  no  more 
to  him  than  a  ‘  Dream.’  *  But  memory  is  a  poor  substitute 
at  best  for  the  living  moment,  and  if  in  some  dull  fashion  it 
replenishes  the  empty  wine-cup,  it  is  only  with  an  anodyne  it 
fills  the  glass.  Even  so  Borrow  clung  to  the  solace.  ‘  Alas, 

‘  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  when  it  is  finished  ?  ’  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
announced  the  progress  of  those  pages  which  by  virtue  of  their 
originality,  graphic  realism,  and  vitality  of  personal  narrative 
have  won  for  him  an  indisputable  place  amongst  those  popular 
authors  whose  works  are  apt  with  periods  of  capricious  revival  f 
to  pass  into  the  unread  notoriety  of  English  classics. 

Mr.  William  Knapp,  whose  diligence  has  been  unremitting, 
has  made  an  effort  both  to  elucidate  the  facts  in  Borrow’s 
copious  narratives,  often  obscure,  and  to  do  justice  to  a  character 
not  easily  to  be  gauged  and  lending  itself  superficially  to  mis- 
appreciations.  Nevertheless,  to  most  readers  the  figure  of  the 
man  as  he  saw  himself,  or  at  least  as  he  intended  others  should 
see  him,  will  be  of  greater  interest  than  any  portrayal  possible 
to  the  most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  of  biographers. 
The  biography  undoubtedly  supplies  the  literal  veracity  and 
exactitude  of  statement  on  which  Borrow  in  his  personal  re¬ 
miniscences  set  small  value  ;  ‘  his  “  fortnight  ”  signifies  four 
‘  days,  and  his  “  three  weeks  ”  ten  or  eleven,’  Mr.  Knapp  ob¬ 
serves  on  ojie  occasion,  illustrating  the  unreliability  of  his  facts. 
But  great  as  the  worth  of  veracity  and  exactitude  may  be  to  the 
historian  of  events,  it  is  of  far  less  moment  in  the  study  of  the 
human  being  than  is  commonly  recognised.  Not  seldom  a  man 
shows  his  real  nature  most  plainly  when  he  imagines  some  mask 
of  his  own  making  hides  his  actual  features  from  the  observer’s 
view.  Moreover,  the  very  choice  of  the  mask  discloses  the  bent 
of  instinct  and  inclination,  and  the  actor  on  the  pubhc  stage 
frequently  reveals  more  of  his  inner  self  than  when  uncostumed, 
his  domino  thrown  aside,  he  invites  the  world  to  witness  the 
private  hfe  he  leads  behind  the  scenes.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 


*  ‘  Life,  A  Drama,’  by  George  Borrow  Esqre,  ‘  so  Borrow  first 
called  his  life  a  Dream — then  a  Drama.’ 

t  Latterly  one  edition  of  Lavengro  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton  (Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden.  1893),  another 
by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.  (Macmillan.  1896). 
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in  Borrow’s  writings,  to  which  the  ‘  Life  ’  serves  rather  as  a 
commentary  than  as  an  interpretation,  that  the  living  Borrow — 
a  man  of  earth  if  ever  such  a  one  has  been — emerges  into  sight. 

‘  “  Lavengro  ”  is  the  history,’  its  author  asserted  some  years 
after  its  appearance  and  still  preserving  the  semi-anonymity  of 
the  pseudonym,  ‘  up  to  a  certain  period  of  one  of  rather  a  peculiar 
‘  mind  and  system  of  nerves,  with  an  exterior  shy  and  cold  under 
‘  w'hich  lurk  much  curiosity — a  considerable  amount  of  energ}- 
‘  and  industry,  and  an  unconquerable  love  of  independence.’ 
Later  on  a  significant  sentence  gives  a  key  to  much  besides  the 
epoch  referred  to.  ‘  Lavengro  has  not  much  money,  so  he  buys 
‘  a  tinker’s  cart — and  sets  up  as  a  tinker,  and  subsequently  as 
‘  a  blacksmith ;  a  person  Uving  in  a  tent,  or  in  anything  else, 
‘  must  do  something  or  go  mad  ;  Lavengro  had  a  mind,  as  he 
‘  himself  well  knew,  with  some  slight  tendency  to  madness.’  So 
he  comes  before  us  in  his  self-portrayals,  gift^  with  many  gifts, 
possessed  also  of  many  failings.  Vindictive  and  self-centred : 
‘  You  never  loved  anybody  but  yourself,’  long-suffering  Isopel 
Berners  told  him  in  a  moment  of  candid  self-assertion.  Affec¬ 
tionate,  arrogant,  faithful  in  comradeship,  narrow  in  sympathy, 
humorous,  yet  rarely,  one  imagines,  wholly  beyond  the  radius 
of  those  crooked  moods  of  fathomless,  causeless  distress  which 
from  childhood  had  laid  him  upon  a  rack  of  mental  torture. 
Further,  he  presented  a  more  or  less  rare  combination  of  immense 
physical  power,  hardihood,  and  health,  with  a  never  dormant 
intellectual  and  nervous  activity ;  while  his  intellectuahty, 
unencumbered  with  any  fastidiousness  of  moral  or  aesthetic 
refinement,  was  allied  to  a  certain  coarseness  of  spiritual  fibre. 
Wholesome,  sober,  and  temperate,  clean-handed  in  his  life  and 
in  his  representation  of  life,  he,  at  the  same  time,  made  no 
profession  of  ideahsm ;  his  outspoken  delight  in  the  savageries 
of  every  scene  of  pugihstic  prowess  it  was  his  fortune  to  witness, 
or  to  take  part  in,  is  a  trait  eminently  characteristic,  nor  did 
he — except  where  a  personal  grievance  stimulated  his  indignation 
— evince  any  recoil  from  the  uglier  and  more  brutal  elements 
that  go  to  the  making  of  man. 

II. 

In  his  three  principal  works  *  it  is  as  a  Wanderer  that 
Borrow  primarily  presents  himself.  ‘  I  have  been  a  rover 
‘  the  greater  part  of  my  life,’  he  states  in  the  first  volume  of 
“  Lavengro,”  where  with  purposed  anonymities,  pseudonyms, 

*  The  Bible  in  Spain,  Lavengro,  and  The  Romany  Rye. 
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and  incoherences — which  left  earlier  critics  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  should  regard  the  story  as  fact  or  fiction  * — he  recounted 
such  of  his  recollections  as  he  desired  to  impart  to  the  pubhc. 

‘  Indeed,  I  only  remember  two  periods,  and  those  by  no  means 
‘  lengthy,  when  I  was  strictly  speaking  stationary.’  The  state¬ 
ment,  hke  many  another  to  which  he  committed  himself,  admits 
of  question.  According  to  hi.'^  biographer  one  interval,  if  not 
other  periods  when  by  his  own  assertion  he  ‘  lived  a  life  of  roving 
‘  adventure,’  was  spent  either  at  Norwich  or  in  London  in  literary 
drudgery,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  voyagings,  the  gods  having 
withheld  from  him  the  substantial  joys  of  the  nomadic  life,  were 
‘  purely  apocryphal.’ 

Nevertheless,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  time 
of  Borrow’s  actual  ‘  gipsying  ’  covered  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  long  life,  not  all  they  who  have  passed  a  whole  lifetime  in 
journeyings  can  vindicate  their  right  to  the  title  of  Wanderer 
more  conclusively  than  he.  All  the  circumstances  of  childhood 
and  boyhood  tended  to  accentuate  his  instinctive  bent.  The 
early  incidents  he  recalls  all  belong  to  the  open  air,  and  as  his 
father’s  regiment  moved  from  place  to  place,  from  south  to 
north,  from  England  to  Ireland,  to  Scotland,  road-faring  be¬ 
came  the  habit,  almost  the  necessity,  of  the  boy’s  life.  His 
interests  concentrated  themselves  on  the  creatures  of  the  wild. 
The  bright-gilded  snake,  snatched  up  fearlessly  by  the  child  as 
a  treasure-trove  ;  the  red  and  purple  berries,  less  innocuous  to 
his  well-being  than  the  friendly  viper,  of  these,  and  of  the 
‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  of  which  the  frontispiece  had  stimulated  his 
curiosity  so  far  that  he  overcame  the  difficulties  presented  by  its 
letterpress,  and  of  these  things  alone  the  remembrances  were 
abiding.  In  the  person  of  the  old  snake-hunter,  the  first  friend 
of  his  boyhood,  he  began  that  long  series  of  sketches  which  con¬ 
stitute  his  gallery  of  roadside,  open  air,  portraits  of  pedlars, 
jockeys,  tinkers,  vagrants  who  crowded  the  country  fairs,  the  race¬ 
course,  and  in  those  days  the  Ring.  So  he  relates  his  encounter 
with  the  old  man,  the  haunter  of  sunny  banks,  whose  strange 
professional  stories,  with  which  he  regaled  the  boy’s  eager 
curiosity,  included  that  of  the  Viper  King,  ‘  flickering  at  me  with 
‘  his  tongue,’  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  heard  with  his  own  ears, 
a  mighty,  formidable  avenger  of  the  many  snakes  wdiom  the 


•  The  veracity  of  Lavengro  as  an  autobiography  is  discussed  at 
length  in  the  ‘  Life.’  In  notes  furnished  late  in  life  for  a  biographical 
notice  Borrow  states  succinctly  that  he  published  ‘  Lavengro,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and  The  Romany  Rye, 
a  sequel  to  the  same.’ 
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snake-catcher  had  slain.  So  too  Borrow  tells  in  detail  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  Romany  race  who 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  future  career,  and  always 
riveted  the  curiosity  of  the  man  who  claimed  gipsy  kinship  by 
adoption  and  affinity.  Nor,  be  it  observed,  here  or  elsewhere, 
from  first  to  last,  does  Borrow  attempt  to  idealise  the  picture 
he  draws  of  his  gipsy  brothers. 

Straying  unawares  into  the  vicinity  of  an  encampment,  the 
lad  had  lighted  upon  a  couple,  man  and  wife,  busily  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  nefarious  trade.  The  two,  furious  at  the 
intrusion,  assault  the  child  with  threats  and  menaces  ;  they  will 
drown,  strangle,  beat  him,  there  is  a  toad  pond  near.  .  .  .  The 
child,  terrified  but  tenacious,  holds  his  ground ;  the  old  snake- 
hunter  has  bequeathed  to  him  a  protector,  and  the  fangs  of  the 
‘  little  father  ’  he  carries  at  his  breast  are  an  efficacious  defence. 
When,  armed  with  a  heavy  ladle,  the  man  aims  a  blow 
at  the  boy,  the  coiled  viper,  at  the  child’s  call,  rears  its  narrow 
head  and  fixes  the  assailant  with  angry  eyes.  The  man  recoils. 
‘  Man.  “  Tiny  Jesus,  what  have  we  got  here  ?  Oh,  delicate 
‘  Jesus  !  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  ”  The  ladle  hung 
‘  in  the  air  like  the  hand  which  held  it — at  last  it  fell,  and  its 
‘  falling  appeared  to  rouse  him.  “  I  say,  Wifelkin,”  said  he,  “  did 
‘  you  ever  see  the  like  of  this  here  ?  ”  ’  The  woman  had  re¬ 
treated  to  within  the  tent,  but  presently  she  issues  forth,  fawning 
and  caressing.  ‘  “  Now,  my  precious  little  gentleman,  do  sit  down 
‘  here  by  the  poor  people’s  tent.  Don’t  be  angry  and  say  no,  but 
‘  look  kindly  upon  us,  my  precious  little  God  Almighty.  .  .  . 
‘  Yes,  my  gorgious  angel,  sit  down  and  eat  a  sweetmeat,  only 
‘  first  put  that  serpent  away.  There,  my  tiny,  taste  and  tell 
‘  me  how  you  like  them.”  ’  So  the  curious  dialogue  runs  on 
as  the  couple,  superstitious  but  keen  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
interest,  allure  the  ‘  sap-engro  ’  child  to  share  their  fortunes. 
‘  Man.  “  We’ll  make  you  our  little  God  Almighty  and  say  our 
‘  prayers  to  you  every  morning.  .  .  .  Here  comes  my  son  Jasper. 
‘  I  say,  Jasper,  here’s  a  young  sap-engro  who  is  more  fly  than  you ; 
‘  I  wish  ye  to  be  brothers.”  ’  But  a  crash  of  boughs,  as  a  new¬ 
comer  leaping  the  hedge  gives  w'arning  to  the  camp  to  fly,  inter¬ 
rupts  the  scene,  and  presently  ponies,  carts,  women,  girls,  men, 
and  boys  are  flogging  their  animals  along  the  high  road.  ‘  The 
‘  boy  Jasper  w’as  the  last  of  the  band ;  he  came  to  where  I  was 
‘  standing,  leered  in  my  face  and  then  said,  "  Good-bye,  Sap. 
‘  I  daresay  we  shall  meet  again ;  remember  we  are  brothers,  two 
‘  gentle  brothers.”  ’ 

It  is  Jasper  Petulengro’s  first  appearance,  and  he  remains 
throughout  Borrow’s  volumes  the  prominent  figure — horse- 
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breaker,  gambler,  loyal  comrade,  whose  friendship  in  fair 
and  foul  weather  certainly  constituted  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
genial  if  not  the  firmest  bond  of  human  relationship  Borrow 
ever  voluntarily  contracted.  Borrow  has  painted  the  gipsy’s  figure 
to  the  life,  ready  with  a  blow  and  ready  with  a  knife,  lithe,  active, 
in  its  Romany  finery,  the  silver-knobbed  riding- whip  with  its  red 
lash,  the  silver  coins  buttoning  the  coat,  the  hoUand  shirt,  fine 
and  clean,  and  the  man  himself,  with  his  Eastern  imperturba¬ 
bility,  his  half-conscious  humour,  his  imaginative  reveries,  in 
those  long  hours  devoted  to  idleness.  ‘  “  You  should  learn  to 
‘  read,  Jasper.”  “We  have  no  time,  brother.”  “Are  you  not 
‘  frequently  idle  ?  ”  “  Never,  brother ;  when  we  are  not  engaged 

‘  in  our  traffic,  we  are  engaged  in  our  relaxation.”  ’  .  .  , 

‘  “  We  are  not  miserable,  brother.”  “  Well,  then,  you  ought  to 
be,  Jasper.  What’s  a  gipsy  ?  ”  “  What’s  the  bird  noising  yonder, 

brother  ?  ”  “  What  has  the  cuckoo  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  knows  whence  it  comes,  brother  ?  ”  “I  believe  not, 
Jasper.”  “  Very  poor,  brother,  not  a  nest  of  its  own  ?  ”  “  So 
they  say,  Jasper.”  “  With  every  person’s  bad  word,  brother  ? 
Tolerably  merry,  brother  ?  Of  no  use  at  all,  brother  ?  You  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  cuckoos  ?  ”  “  Why,  not  exactly,  the 

cuckoo  is  a  pleasant,  funny  bird.  I  see  what  you  arc  at,  Jasper.” 
“  I  tell  you  that,  brother,  frequently  as  I  have  sat  under  a  hedge  in 
spring,  and  heard  the  cuckoo,  I  have  thought  we  chals  and  cuckoos 
are  alike.  Everybody  speaks  ill  of  us  both,  and  everybody  is  glad 
to  see  us  both  again.”  ’ 

Such  were  the  gipsy-comrades  with  whom  Borrow  associated 
what  one  may  take  to  have  been  the  pleasantest  hours  of  his 
youth.  And  apart  from  the  gipsy  fraternity  it  is  a  significant 
evidence  of  the  attraction  which  drew  Borrow  towards  the 
untamed  and  undisciplined  elements  in  human  nature  that  in 
two  instances  he  has  to  record  the  execution  of  a  companion  of 
boyhood.  The  wild,  uncouth,  Wallace-worshipping  drummer 
lad  of ’old  Edinburgh  schooldays,  David  Haggart,  was  hanged 
for  highway  robbery  at  the  age  of  twenty  (1821).  Three  years 
later  John  Thurtell,  son  of  a  Norwich  alderman  and  Borrow’s 
first  instructor  in  the  art  of  boxing,  met  with  a  like  doom. 
Borrow  tells  the  story — with  commemoration  of  old  kindness — by 
the  mouth  of  another  acquaintance,  the  jockey  Dale.  Dale  had 
suffered  reverses ;  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Thurtell 
had  come  to  his  rescue,  and  (Dale  is  the  speaker),  ‘  “  putting  out 
‘  2001.,  told  me  to  pay  when  I  could.”  ’  Dale  had  repaid  the 
same  in  due  course,  and  ‘  “  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  how  I  could 
‘  requite  him,  whereupon  with  the  most  dreadful  oath  he  bade 
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‘  me  come  and  see  him  hanged  when  the  time  came.  I  wrung 
‘  his  hand  and  told  him  I  would,  and  I  kept  my  word.”  ’  Not 
long  after  Thurtell,  ‘  who  had  a  high  heart,’  cut  the  throat  of 
a  villain  who  had  robbed  him  of  almost  all  he  had.  The  news 
of  his  trial  and  condemnation  reached  the  jockey  only  at  the 
last  moment.  Again  Dale  is  the  speaker,  ‘  “  I  arrived  only  in 
‘  the  nick  of  time.  There  was  the  ugly  jail,  the  scaffold,  and 
‘  upon  it  the  only  friend  I  had  ever  in  the  world.”  ’  The  crowd 
made  way  for  the  man  who  had  driven  110  miles  in  eleven 
hours,  ‘  “  as  if  it  knew  what  I  had  come  for.  I  stood  up  on 
‘  my  gig,  took  off  my  hat,  and  shouted,  ‘  God  Almighty  bless 
‘  you.  Jack.’  The  dying  man  turned  his  pale,  grim  face  towards 
‘  me,  nodded  and  said,  or  I  thought  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  All 
‘  right,  old  chap.’  The  next  moment  .  .  .”  ’ 

After  another  wise  Borrow  recounts  the  tragedy  of  Haggart’s 
fate,  the  fate  of  ‘  wild  strength  and  a  teeming  brain  misemployed 
'  and  uncurbed.’  If  Borrow  appreciated  in  human  nature  its 
white  array  of  redeeming  virtues,  it  may  also  be  said  that  he 
appreciated  no  less  its  fair  modicum  of  redeeming  vices. 

‘  Peace  be  to  thee,  poor  David  ! — and  now  that  thy  feverish 
existence  has  closed,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  thee,  a  few  words 
soon  also  to  be  forgotten.  Thou  wast  the  most  extraordinary  robber 
that  ever  lived  within  the  belt  of  Britain.  Scotland  rang  with  thy 
exploits  and  England  too  ;  strange  deeds  also  didst  thou  achieve 
when,  fleeing  from  justice,  thou  didst  find  thyself  in  the  Sister 
Isle  ;  busy  wast  thou  there  in  town  and  on  curragh,  at  fair  and 
racecourse.  Seized,  manacled,  condemned  to  die,  thou  wast  left 
in  thy  narrow  cell  and  told  to  make  the  most  of  thy  time,  for  it 
was  short,  and  there  in  thy  narrow  cell  and  thy  time  so  short,  thou 
didst  put  the  crowning  stone  to  thy  strange  deeds  by  that  strange 
history  of  thyself,  penned  by  thy  own  hand  in  the  robber  tongue. 
Thou  mightest  have  been  better  employed,  David  !  .  .  .  Thou 
mightest  have  been  better  employed  !  but  peace  be  with  thee  and 
the  Almighty’s  grace  and  pardon.’ 

So  runs  an  epitaph  as  strange  surely  as  the  story  penned  in 
the  ‘  robber  tongue,’  but  accurately  representing  Borrow’s 
attitude  of  mind  towards  the  deeds  and  moral  qualities  of  a 
large  class,  which,  while  reckoned  by  social  opinion  in  self- 
defence  criminal,  has  nevertheless  a  code,  standard,  and  virtues 
of  its  own.  To  many  a  man  with  w'hom  Borrow  came  in  contact, 
theft,  and  other  infringements  of  the  rights  of  property,  appeared 
as  legitimate  a  means  of  gain  as  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  specu¬ 
lator,  and  their  professional  delinquencies  by  no  manner  of  means 
indicated  a  deficiency  of  private  merit.  And  in  his  estimate 
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of  their  misdoings,  Borrow,  not  without  a  side  glance  at  the 
sinner  clad  in  purple,  or  rather,  in  broad-cloth,  is  ready  to  accept 
each  man’s  conscience  as  the  only  standard  for  each  man’s 
conduct ;  moreover,  with  regard  to  conscience — to  quote  a  passage 
from  his  volume  dedicated  to  the  Gipsies  in  Spain  (perhaps  the 
least  creditable  of  all  the  confraternities  he  frequented),  he  is 
as  careful  as  Montaigne  to  note,  ‘  that  it  [conscience]  varies  much 
‘  according  to  climate,  country,  rebgion ;  perhaps  nowhere,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  is  it  so  terrible  and  strong  as  in  England.’ 

‘  Oh  the  rascals,  if  I  could  but  see  them  hanged,’  cried  his  old 
friend  the  apple-woman  on  London  Bridge.  They,  a  pack  of 
mischievous  boys,  have  run  away  with  her  long-treasured  dog’s- 
eared,  yellow-paged  ‘  Moll  of  Flanders,’ 

‘  “  who  was  what  they  call  a  thief  and  a  cut-purse,  ay,  and  was  trans¬ 
ported  like  my  dear  son.  Could  I  but  see  them  hanged  !  ”  “  What 
for  ?  ”  “  For  stealing  my  book.”  “  I  thought  you  didn’t  dislike 
stealing — there  was  your  son,  you  know  ?  ”  “  Yes,  to  be  sure.” 

“  He  took  things  ?  ”  “  To  be  sure  he  did  ;  but  what’s  stealing 

handkerchiefs  and  that  kind  of  thing  to  do  with  taking  my  book  ; 
there’s  a  wide  difference — don’t  you  see  ?  ”  “  Yes,  I  see.”  “  Do 
you,  dear  ?  Well  bless  your  heart.  I’m  glad  you  do.”  ’ 

Such  dialogues  form  a  considerable  part  of  Borrow’s  writings. 
They  are  the  dialogues  proper  to  the  Wanderer,  whose  interest, 
as  he  confesses,  hinges  not  only  on  the  words  of  human  speech, 
but  on  the  motley  lantern-shows  of  human  characters  in  undress. 
Scenes  and  substance  are  infinitely  varied.  He  sketches  the 
discourse  held  with  his  father  as  the  soldier  lives  out  the  last 
slow  hours  of  his  mortal  malady,  clad  in  the  faded  regimental 
coat,  seated  in  his  big  parlour  chair,  his  dog  at  his  feet.  Word 
by  word  Borrow  reports  the  conversation,  question  and  answer, 
of  the  anxious,  perplexed  parent  and  the  unpromising  son  whose 
proficiency  in  the  Irish  and  Armenian  tongues  and  the  craft  of 
horse-shoeing  in  no  wise  seem  to  guarantee  an  assured  future. 
And  then,  ‘  Is  there  anything,  boy,  that  you  would  wish  to  ask 
‘  me  ?  ’  is  the  dying  man’s  inquiry.  ‘  Yes,  father — there  is  one 
‘  about  whom  I  would  fain  question  you — I  should  like  to  know 
‘  something  about  Big  Ben.’  Had  not  Captain  Borrow  of  the 
West  Norfolk  Militia,  once,  in  the  long  past  of  his  youth  and 
vigour,  gloriously  encountered  the  hero  of  the  Ring !  So  with 
the  name  of  the  great  prize-fighter  of  that  day,  the  last  recorded 
interview  of  son  and  father  ends. 

From  the  solicitor’s  office  room,  in  Tuck’s  Court,  Norwich, 
he  draws  new  material  for  his  pages.  Clients  in  spotless  neck- 
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cloths  enter,  an  ancient  earl  with  a  pigtail,  yeomen  in  corduroy, 
a  poet  in  snutT-coloured  waistcoat,  all  are  grist  to  his  mill.  And 
shortly  the  background  shifts  to  the  sordid  London  lodgings,  the 
thronged  city  streets,  to  the  busy  wharfs,  to  the  coffee-rooms  of 
cheap  inns  and  the  company  of  reluctant  publishers,  of  editors 
and  bookstall  keepers,  of  the  ‘  young  man  of  fashion  ’  with  his 
French  mistress,  and  of  the  millionaire  Armenian  and  his  dumb 
secretary.  The  figures  pass  before  our  eyes  as  the  squalid 
story  of  the  young  literary  adventurer  progresses,  with  his 
parcel  of  poetic  manuscripts — translations  of  Welsh  epic  and 
ancient  songs  of  Denmark,  tied  with  red  tape  and  packed  in 
green  leather,  under  his  arm.  Then  they  vanish,  as  shaking  the 
dust  of  London  from  his  feet,  on  May  22,  1825,  the  Wanderer 
returns  to  his  wandering,  travelling  on  foot  along  ‘  a  broad  and 
‘  excellent  road,  leading  I  knew  not  whither,’  with  a  small  sum 
in  his  pocket — the  price,  he  tells  us,  paid  to  him  for  his  ‘  Life 
‘  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,’  an  untraceable  work  of  which 
the  existence  may  have  been  as  purely  apocryphal  as  some  of 
his  Munchausen  travels. 

For  a  summer’s  space  Borrow  knew  no  more  of  abiding  domi¬ 
ciles.  Breezy,  furze-grown  commons,  where  dark-skinned  Jasper 
Petulengro,  with  straight-featured,  long-limbed  Tawno  Chikno, 
sit  by  smouldering  camp  fires,  and  where  Ursula  Herne,  in  the 
hedge  shade,  satisfies  his  curiosity  concerning  the  customs  of 
Romany  use  (now  vanishing  into  the  lifeless  obscurities  of 
Folklore  research) ;  heaths  of  short  heather  with  black  peat 
tracks  and  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  and  the  voices  of  the 
gipsy  riders,  dells  with  running  water,  straight  Roman  roads, 
these  are  the  backgrounds  to  every  dialogue  inscribed  upon  the 
page.  And  for  the  dialogue  itself  are  random,  haphazard 
conversations,  the  talk  of  simple  country  people,  of  the  shepherd 
of  Stonehenge,  milking  his  goat  for  the  dusty  foot-traveller 
who  had  walked  all  night  to  find  himself  at  dawn  amid  the 
stones  of  the  mystic  circle ;  of  the  convict  on  the  high 
down  ;  of  the  landlords  of  country  inns  and  of  fellow  guests. 
And  discoursing  always,  he  proceeds  upon  his  way,  until  having 
become  by  right  of  purchase  the  owner  of  a  tinker’s  pony,  cart, 
and  beat  for  the  moderate  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings, 
he  addresses  himself  to  his  new  avocation.  The  bargain  was 
made  over  the  table  of  the  sanded  cottage  kitchen  where  a  dis¬ 
consolate  pedlar  and  his  mourning  family  had  recounted  their 
dire  misadventures  and  the  enmity  of  Black  Jack  the  Flaming 
Tinman,  who  by  murderous  assaults  had  usurped  the  sole 
right  of  trading  upon  the  King’s  highway.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  were  lost  upon  the  disconsolate  mender  of  pots  and 
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pans,  and  the  listener’s  enthusiasm  leaves  the  professional 
expert  unmoved : 

‘  Tinker  :  “  How  you  talk !  ”  Myself  :  “  Nothing  but  the  truth. 

.  .  .  Compare  a  scholar’s  life  with  a  Tinker’s — the  best  of  scholar’s, 
a  schoolmaster’s.  Would  you  compare  a  dog’s  life  with  your  own  ? 
the  happiest  under  heaven,  true  Eden  life,  as  the  Germans  would 
say — pitching  your  tent  under  the  pleasant  hedgerow,  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  feathered  tribes,  collecting  all  the  leaky  kettles  in 
the  neighbourhood,  soldering  and  joining,  making  ten  holes — hey, 
what’s  this  ?  What  are  you  all  crying  about  ?  ”  Tinker  :  Lord, 
why  to  hear  you  talk,  isn’t  that  enough  to  make  anybody  cry — 
yes,  you  said  right,  ’tis  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden — the  tinker’s  ; 
I  see  so  now  I’m  about  to  give  it  up  !  ”  ’ 

The  purchase  completed,  Borrow  sets  out  upon  the  road  : 

‘  as  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  in  what  direction 
‘  I  went,  I  allowed  the  pony  to  decide.’  The  pony  decided  for 
a  sequestered  route  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  finally, 
his  new  master  having  fallen  asleep,  rocked  to  his  slumbers  by 
the  jolting  of  the  small,  light  vehicle,  the  wise  httle  beast  selected 
a  camping  ground  in  a  maze  of  hazel  and  holly,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time.  Borrow  pitched  his  tent  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night 
under  the  free  skies. 

Borrow  was  now  fairly  embarked  in  the  tramp-life  of  which 
he  had  pronounced  the  eulogj'.  Many  another  lover  of  the 
open  air  has  elected  to  spend  some  portion  of  his  days  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  the  cult  of  the  ‘  wild,’  from  Thoreau  onwards, 
has  had  many  a  more  or  less  whole-hearted  votary.  With 
Borrow  there  was  little  election  in  the  matter,  and  of  cult — in 
the  modern  use  of  the  term — he  had  none.  Thoreau  had  a 
theory,  social  and  moral :  he  was  the  propagandist  of  a  faith,  the 
apostle  of  a  creed,  he  made  a  profession  of  the  free  life  ;  Borrow 
drifted  into  it  with  quiet  irresponsibility.  A  barely  stocked 
purse,  a  physical  frame  which  neither  heat  nor  cold  affected,  a 
distaste  for  the  conditions  of  civihzation,  and  an  amused  sense 
of  the  disparity  between  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  his 
performances  as  a  tinker,  above  all,  the  chances  and  accidents 
of  the  moment,  determined  his  course.  He  held  no  theories 
concerning  a  return  to  primitive  simplicity.  Thoreau  and 
the  nature-students,  modelled  on  his  exaniple,  were  men  of 
principles  and  of  doctrines.  Borrow,  with  regard  to  Nature, 
was  singularly  free  from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  sought 
no  special  communion  with  the  things  of  earth  during  the 
period  of  his  open-air  campings ;  he  manifested  no  grain  of 
transcendent ahsm  in  the  whole  of  his  relationship  with  Nature, 
close  as  was  his  contact  with  her.  His  attitude  towards  the 
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mysteries  of  creation  was  that  of  an  unassertive  materialism. 

‘  “  Excuse  me,  young  man,”  ’  said  the  good  Samaritan  Winifred, 
wife  to  the  itinerant  Welsh  preacher,  as  Borrow,  but  lately 
rescued  from  the  door  of  death,  spread  his  bed  beneath  the 
oak  tree  of  the  camp  they  shared,  ‘  “  but  do  you  know  anything 
‘  of  God  ?  ”  “  Very  little,”  I  replied,  “  but  I  should  say  he  must 
‘  be  a  wondrous  strong  person  if  he  made  all  these  big  bright 
‘  things  up  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
‘  stand,  which  bears  beings  like  these  oaks,  each  of  which  is 
‘  fifty  times  as  strong  as  myself,  and  will  five  twenty  times  as 
‘  long.”  ’  The  pantheistic  conception,  the  absorption  of  self 
into  the  winds,  waves,  growths,  and  elements  of  Nature,  sought 
by  Whitman  was  equally  alien  to  Borrow’s  manner  of  feeling 
and  to  his  manner  of  thought.  Whensoever  he  may  happen  to 
give  vent  to  any  eccentricities  of  belief,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  lines  of  merely  traditional  superstition  :  beliefs  in  the 
premonition  of  approaching  danger,  in  powers  of  ‘  fascination,’ 
‘  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  certain  individuals  possess  an  inherent 
‘  power  over  certain  creatures — philosophy  can  explain  many 
‘  strange  things,  but  there  are  some  which  are  a  far  pitch  above 
‘  her,  and  this  is  one  .  .  His  juvenile  doubts,  when  he  expresses 
them,  appear  to  be  consequent  on  a  not  very  profound  study  of 
German  philosophy,  and  casual  reminiscences  of  the  teaching  of 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  His  later  accommodation  of  his 
faith  to  his  position  as  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  reads,  although 
a  strain  of  genuine  belief  may  run  beneath  it,  as  an  acceptance 
of  a  strictly  patriotic  interpretation  of  theological  truth,  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  whom  at  that  date  the  Papacy 
was  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  the  Catholic  communion  a  horde 
of  spiritual  brigands.  Thinking  was  not,  it  may  readily  be 
allowed,  Borrow’s  tnetier.  When  he  pronounces  judgement  upon 
the  abstract  problems  of  existence,  morals  or  Nature,  his  dis¬ 
course  falls  into  the  trite  sententiousness  of  ‘Sandford  and 
‘  Merton,’  and  only  in  his  virulent  abhorrence  of  popery  and 
in  certain  political  animosities  does  he  betray  any  acute  interest 
in  the  general  conditions,  spiritual  or  social,  of  his  fellow-men. 

Nor  did  he  survey  his  surroundings  from  the  aesthetic 
standpoint.  The  fights  on  sea  and  land  which  shine  for  the 
romantics  were  invisible  to  his  eyes.  The  glamour  of  fragrant 
woodlands,  the  sentimentalist’s  emotional  illusions,  the  poet’s 
I  rapturous  contemplations,  the  lover’s  intense  subjectivity  of 
personal  impressions,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  distinctly 
unimaginative  soul  of  the  least  romantic  of  English  writers,  who 
depicts,  with  deliberate  satisfaction  in  unvarnished  actualities, 
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the  pleasures,  discomforts,  inconveniences,  and  freedom  of  a 
rover’s  life.  When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  more  especially 
in  his  Spanish  travels  and  in  his  ‘  Wild  Wales,’  he  indulges  in 
passages  descriptive  of  scenery,  they  might  for  the  most  part  be 
relegated — in  sharp  contrast  with  almost  every  passage  descrip¬ 
tive  of  persons  and  circumstances  attending  human  life — to  the 
pages  of  a  tourist’s  guide-book.  They  occur,  however,  but  rarely, 
and  the  friendly  admonition  of  Mr.  John  Murray’s  reader  was 
superfluous.  ‘  Pray  avoid  all  fine  writing,  poetry  is  utterly  to  be 
‘  avoided.  If  Apollo  were  to  come  down  from  heaven,  John 
‘  Murray  would  not  take  his  best  manuscript  at  a  gift.’  The 
emotional  apprehension  of  earth  and  the  sensations  it  affords  do 
not  come  within  the  area  of  Borrow’s  hardy  objectivity ;  they 
imply  mental  conditions  foreign  to  his  temperament,  almost 
incompatible  with  it. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  his  ‘  Travels  with  a  Donkey,’ 
exemplifies  the  literary  Wanderer  ;  he  surveys  skies,  mountains, 
clouds,  colours  of  day  and  dawn  and  nightfall  as  a  succession  of 
pictures,  surveys  his  own  sensations  and  feelings,  the  weariness, 
aches  and  pains  of  waking  or  sleeping  hours,  and  he  utilizes  all 
to  the  full  for  the  completion  of  a  literary  work  of  art.  Even 
without  the  entry  made  on  the  third  morning  of  his  expedition  : 

‘  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  I  got  my  journal 
‘  written  up,’  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  that  the  traveller,  whose 
adventures  are  recounted  with  the  light  touch,  the  grace,  and  the 
wit  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  letters  of  his  time,  has  a 
notebook  in  his  pocket  wherein  he  daily  registers  each  passing 
effect.  He  belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  family  of  the  ‘  strolling 
‘gentleman’  who  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  ‘  Seven  Vagabonds’ 
joins  company  for  a  while  with  the  gay  rovers — showman, 
fortune-teller,  fiddler,  pedlar,  mendicant — who  from  divers 
points  are  making  their  common  way  to  that  American  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  country  fair,  the  great  camp-meeting  of  the  West. 
And  like  that  ‘  strolling  gentleman,’  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
stands  plainly  confessed  as  the  amateur  wayfarer,  unacquainted 
with  even  the  elementary  contingencies  of  the  Wanderer’s 
existence ;  and  every  mark  of  the  man  of  the  pen,  to  whom 
vagabondage  is  a  novelty,  displays  itself  when  he  confides  to 
his  audience  the  mischances,  the  casual  incidents,  of  his  short 
autumn  tour  in  the  district  of  the  Cevennes.  Borrow — and 
despite  the  extreme  disparity  of  temperament  and  character, 
passages  in  the  works  of  the  two  men  indicate  strong  sympathetic 
affinities — devotes  the  scantiest  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Road  :  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  the 
tethering  of  the  pony,  the  setting  of  the  tent,  the  storage  of 
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pots  and  pans,  the  acquisition  of  the  little  stock-in-trade,  the 
makeshifts  and  contrivances  essential  to  creature  comfort. 
Contrariwise,  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  ‘  Travels,’  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  the  smallest  exigencies  of  the  Hoad,  to 
the  most  minute  practical  details,  attending  a  day’s  walk  or  a 
night’s  halt,  betrays  the  novice.  Each  trivial  difficulty,  the 
strapping  of  a  pack-saddle  or  the  fastening  of  a  knapsack,  is 
invested  with  an  acute  interest,  and  though  he  preludes  his 
night’s  rest  with  the  citation : 

‘  The  bed  was  made,  the  room  was  fit. 

By  punctual  eve  the  stars  were  lit ; 

The  air  was  still,  the  water  ran  ; 

No  need  there  was  for  maid  or  man 
When  we  put  up,  my  ass  and  I, 

At  God’s  green  caravanserai,’ 

Stevenson  as  pedlar  (‘  to  be  more  like  a  pedlar  I  wear  a  silver 
‘  ring,’)  comes  to  us  after  all  as  a  play-actor  in  search  of  appro¬ 
priate  stage  properties,  or  more  properly  speaking  as  a  child 
playing  an  arduous  game,  not  as  a  man  pursuing  the  easy  tenor 
of  a  familiar  life. 

And  if  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  reminds  his  readers  too 
frequently  that  he  is  an  author,  another  neophyte  of  the  Road, 
largely  endowed  with  the  genius  of  the  wayfaring  spirit,  Mr. 
Charles  Keary,  never  veils  the  fact  that  he  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  above  all  and  through  all,  a  book-man.  As  the  Homeric 
epic  of  the  old  Greek  Wanderer  lay  open  upon  the  table  of 
Thoreau’s  cottage  while  the  hermit  of  Walden  ranged  the  woods, 
or  plied  his  oar  upon  the  pond  near  by,  so  here  the  Wanderer,  a 
veritable  devotee  of  Nature,  treads  the  wild  solitudes  of  Sweden, 
walks  the  midnight  track  of  the  forest  and  the  glow-worm  lit 
roadway,  or  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  road-tired  on  a  bed  of  dry 
moss  where  two  rocks  meet,  with  a  Dante  and  a  Faust  in  his 
pocket.  He  is  a  seeker  of  the  liberty  the  Road  affords  to  those 
who  seek  it  aright,  but  his  thoughts,  and  they  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  is  primarily  a  thinker,  seek  an  intellectual  roof-tree 
and  the  spiritual  companionship  of  poet  and  philosopher.  He 
comes  to  Nature  but  he  outsteps  her  limits.  Stevenson  plays— 
it  was  his  wont  to  play  at  many  things — at  being  a  tramp. 
Mr.  Keary  is  not  at  play.  He  is  a  serious- minded  fugitive 
escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  city  bondage  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  open  way.  But  he  has  carried  with  him  the  inveterate 
habits  of  a  complex  mind  and  the  inbred  seeds  of  a  speculative 
imagination.  And,  though  it  be  far  from  us  to  quarrel  with  the 
lover  of  great  books  who  would  make  poetry  an  auxiliary  to 
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the  enjoyment  of  Nature,  from  time  to  time  it  is  impossible  to 
dismiss  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  poems  of  Dante 
and  Goethe  which  the  Wanderer  presses  into  the  service  of 
Nature,  as  Nature  from  whom  ho  draws  illustrations  of  the  works 
of  the  Florentine  theologian  and  the  Weimar  philosopher. 

With  George  Borrow  life  material,  physical,  the  life  of  action 
and  of  the  senses,  ran  on  planes  totally  dissevered  from  life  mental 
and  intellectual.  No  man  of  equal  literary  gifts  would  seem  to 
have  been  endowed  with  less  of  what  is  customarily  called  the 
literary  temperament.  ‘  I  read  nothing,’  he  says,  ‘  and  drew 
‘  entirely  from  my  own  well.’  And  elsewhere  he  avows,  ‘  My 
‘  favourite,  I  may  say  my  only  study,  is  man  ’ ;  he  might  possibly, 
had  he  given  the  subject  a  thought,  have  added  ‘  horses.’  ‘  What 
‘  a  contemptible  trade  is  the  author’s  compared  with  that  of  the 
‘  jockey,’  he  exclaims  in  a  note  to  his  publisher  giving  an  account 
of  the  half-bred  Arabian  he  is  engaged  in  breaking.  ‘  It  is  said 
‘  he  kills  everybody  who  mounts  him.  I  have  been  charming 
‘  him,  and  have  so  far  succeeded  that  at  present  he  does  not  fling 
‘  me  more  than  once  in  five  minutes.’ 

True,  sojourning  in  his  ‘  green  caravanserai,’  he  engages  in 
interminable  religious  disputations  with  the  enigmatical  ‘  man 
‘  in  black,’  the  ‘  priest,  of  the  title-page  [“  Lavengro ;  the  Scholar, 
‘  the  Gipsy,  the  Priest  ”],’  in  which  the  iniquities  of  Rome  and 
the  belligerent  Protestantism  of  the  writer  are  exposed  in  many 
closely  printed  pages,  and  a  private  grudge  is  simultaneously 
discharged  after  a  method  to  which  Borrow  is  unfortunately 
prone.  He  also  investigates  the  Romany  law,  language,  and 
moral  status  in  long  conversations  with  Jasper  Petulengro,  the 
gipsy  sub-hero  of  the  story,  his  family  and  friends,  though,  as 
he  candidly  acknowledges,  with  somewhat  meagre  results  in  the 
domain  of  exact  science.  ‘  “  How  came  you  by  such  names  and 
‘  words  is  to  me  incomprehensible  ”  ’ — Borrow  and  Petulengro  are 
seated  in  the  shade  of  a  hedge,  while  tall  Tawno  Chikno  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  peace  beside  them — ‘  “  You  seem  posed,  my  brother,”  ’ 
is  Jasper’s  unperturbed  reply.  ‘  “  I  really  know  very  little  about 
‘you,  Jasper.”  “Very  little  indeed,  brother.  We  know 
‘  very  httle  about  ourselves  ;  and  you  know  nothing  save  what 
‘  we  have  told  you,  and  we  have  now  and  then  told  you  things 
‘  that  are  not  exactly  true,  simply  to  make  a  fool  of  you, 

‘  brother.”  ’  For  a  zealous  scientist  the  response  may  have 
been  slightly  disconcerting.  But  it  is  neither  in  his  capacity  as 
controversialist  nor  yet  as  a  Romany  expert — much  as  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  knowledge  of  gipsy  customs  and  words — that 
Borrow  made  his  mark  in  literature.  Nor,  one  may  conjecture, 
was  it  the  recollection  of  theological  arguments  or  of  philological 
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researches  that  in  later  years  evoked  his  significant  and  mournful 
confession  of  faith  :  ‘  The  first  twenty-five  years  of  one’s  life  are 
‘  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  longest  life  of  man,  even  though  those 
‘  five  and  twenty  years  be  spent  in  penury  and  contempt,  and  the 
‘  rest  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  honours,  respectability,  and 
‘  many  of  them  in  health  and  strength.’ 

The  ‘  Romany  Rye,’  the  last  volume  of  the  so-called  Auto¬ 
biography,  ends  abruptly.  It  leaves  its  hero  with  a  vague 
aspiration  after  scenes  of  yet  more  distant  voyagings,  consequent 
on  a  chance  encounter  with  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  Borrow  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  1857, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  narrative,  written  long  before, 
was  published  ‘  just  about  the  time,  if  not  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Sepoy  revolt.’  ‘  “  Young  man,”  said  the  sergeant,  “  you  are  just 
‘  the  kind  of  person  to  serve  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
‘  pany.”  “  I  had  rather  the  Honourable  Company  should 
‘  serve  me.”  “  Of  course,  young  man.  Well,  the  Honourable 
‘  East  India  Company  shall  serve  you — that’s  reasonable. 
‘  The  Honourable  Company  engages  to  serve  you,  and  you  the 
‘  Honourable  Company  .  .  .”  “  And  what  must  I  do  for  the 
‘  Company  ?  ”  ’  He  must  fight.  ‘  “  And  the  people  ?  ” 
‘  “  Pah !  Kauloes — blacks — a  set  of  rascals.  They  call  us 
*  Lolloes — reds,”  ’  and  all  the  reds  have  to  do  is  to  cut  down  the 
blacks,  and  take  from  them  their  rupees.  ‘  “  Why  do  you  stare 
‘  so  1  Young  fellow,  I  don’t  like  your  way  of  speaking,  no, 
‘  nor  your  way  of  looking.  You  are  mad,  sir  ;  you  arc  mad. 
‘  And  what’s  this  ?  Why  your  hair  is  grey  ?  Good  day  to 
‘  you.”  ’  The  two  pass  on  their  several  ways,  but  as  the 
Wanderer  proceeds  along  a  broad  causeway  in  the  direction  of 
the  East,  India  dwells  in  his  thoughts  :  ‘  I  think  I’ll  go  there.’ 
He  did  not,  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  did  he  ever  win  his  way 
eastward  further  than  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 


III. 

If,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  works  on  Gipsy  language  and 
customs,  all  Borrow’s  personal  narratives  presented  him  in  the 
aspect  of  a  Wanderer,  there  was  necessarily  another  side  to  his 
character,  although  concerning  his  private  life  in  the  years  following 
his  marriage  he  is  singularly  reticent  in  any  extant'publications. 
His  marriage  appears  to  have  been’successful ;  family  affections 
with  him  had  always  been  tenacious,  his  devotion  to  his  mother 
the  strongest  and  deepest  attachment  of  his  youth  and  manhood, 
and  his  wife  at  times,  it  may  be  gathered  from  some  fragmentary 
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passages,  became  indispensable  to  his  comfort.  ‘  I  wish  so  much 
‘  to  be  with  you,  without  whom  there  is  no  joy  for  me  nor  rest,’ 
he  wrote  once  during  a  brief  absence  in  London.  ‘  Left  to 
‘  myself,  a  gloom  comes  over  me  which  I  cannot  describe.’  But 
the  deep  constitutional  melancholy,  with  those  crises  alluded  to 
in  his  autobiography  with  something  approaching  panic,  which 
instinctively  sought  an  antidote  in  the  shifting  scenes,  the  physical 
exertions  and  privations,  perils  and  excitements,  and  above 
all  in  the  wide  liberties  of  a  nomadic  career,  tightened  its  grasp 
on  the  Roof-dweller.  And  whether  at  the  cottage  on  the  Oulton 
Broad,  in  the  lodgings  to  which  he,  his  wife,  and  step-daughter 
frequently  resorted  at  Yarmouth,  or  in  the  small  London  house 
in  Hereford  Square,  where  for  a  time  he  resided,  the  malady  of 
depression  kept  its  hold  upon  him.  He  lived,  as  he  expresses 
it,  in  the  ‘  shadow,’  and  the  acute  forms  of  his  distress  would  so 
afEect  him  that  ‘  he  would  sit  silent  and  melancholy  for  hours, 

‘  refusing  food  and  not  answering  if  spoken  to,  shivering  as  with 
‘  ague  and  looking  hopelessly  sad,’  as  an  old  Cornish  clergyman 
described  the  condition  of  his  sometime  guest  in  1854.  Borrow, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  attributed  these  attacks  to  the 
poison  with  which  a  revengeful  Gipsy  woman  had  once  attempted 
his  life,  an  account  of  the  matter  which  is  contradicted  by  a 
passage  in  ‘  Lavengro  ’showing  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  similar  states.  ‘  “  What  ails  you,  my  child  ?  ” 

‘  said  a  mother  to  her  son  as  he  lay  .  .  .  under  the  influence  of 
‘  the  dreadful  one.  “  You  seem  afraid  ?  ”  Boy  :  “  So  I  am, 

‘  a  dreadful  fear  is  upon  me.”  Mother  :  “  But  of  what  .  .  .  ?  ” 

‘  Boy  :  “  Of  nothing — I  know  not  what  I  am  afraid  of,  but 

‘  afraid  I  am — I  feel  no  pain — but,  but - ”  ’  Such  fears 

and  the  morbid  melancholy  of  later  life  are  closely  allied,  and 
they  proved  bad  house- mates.  Moreover,  a  childish  vanity, 
provincial  intolerance  of  contradiction,  a  capricious  temper, 
an  extraordinary  virulence  and  violence  in  personal  resent¬ 
ments,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  personal  grievances,  often 
imaginary,  had  developed  out  of  all  measure,  in  default  maybe 
of  wholesome  counteracting  influences.  Incessant  quarrels, 
distrusts,  a  weariness  of  all  things,  a  fretful  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  repeated  asseveration,  ‘  Money  is  our  best  friend,’ 

‘  Money  is  our  only  friend,’  so  incongruous  as  coming  from 
Borrow’s  lips,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
was  warped,  jarred,  and  narrowed  by  the  attempt  to  live  a  life 
of  domesticity  in  a  family  routine  which  his  instincts  from  the 
first  warned  him  would  prove  disastrous.  ‘  He  who  supposes 
‘  that  you  can  live  quietly  in  one  place,’  wrote  his  far-seeing  friend 
Hasfeidt,  ‘  knows  little  of  you.  You  must  have  motion  and 
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‘  emotion.  Stagnant  water  becomes  green,  but  the  running 
‘  stream  is  clear.’  Hasfeldt  was  right. 

Borrow,  it  is  true,  wandered  still.  Notebooks  tell  of  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Hungary,  Constantinople,  to  Scotland,  Cornwall,  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  published  his  impressions  of  Wales  and  its 
scenery  and  people,  and  gives  the  details  in  full  of  the  com¬ 
missariat  and  accommodation  to  be  found  there,  with  many 
references  to  his  regular  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  English 
church  in  that  country.  He  took  a  journey  on  foot  to  London. 
He  frequented,  while  living  in  Kensington,  such  races,  fights, 
and  fairs  as  were  accessible  to  his  indefatigable  pedes- 
trianism.  Now  and  again  he  had  glimpses  of  old  associates, 
with  whom  his  biographer  pronounces  his  conversation  to  have 
been  unedifying.  His  last  recorded  interview  with  Jasper 
Petulengro  appears  to  have  been  in  1842,  when,  ‘  dressed  in  true 
‘  regal  fashion,’  the  gipsy  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  following  Christmas  Day  in  his  company,  and  had 
confessed  to  him  that  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  ‘  poor 
‘  persons,’  by  new  laws  and  regulations,  he  had  himself  purchased 
‘  “  a  house  with  a  yard  behind  it — and,  forsooth,  if  I  go  thither, 
‘  I  can  choose  a  place  to  light  a  fire  upon.”  ’  In  1866  Borrow  is 
hunting  after  gipsies  in  Dumfriesshire.  ‘  Saw  a  dark  woman ; 
‘  believed  her  to  be  a  gipsy.  Did  not  speak  to  her.  Sorry  I  did 
‘  not,’  is  an  entry  made  on  that  occasion.  The  sentence  has  a 
symbolic  ring.  Throughout  these  jottings  one  seems  to  see  the 
Wanderer  who  seeks  his  Wandering.  He  finds  the  body  of  it,  but 
the  soul  is  lost.  There  is  a  roof  between  his  spirit  and  the  sky ; 
there  is  a  wall  between  his  spirit  and  the  field ;  there  is  a  tie,  a 
close  binding  human  tie,  between  his  spirit  and  freedom.  And 
if  such  ties  be  of  so  great  worth  that  it  may  profit  a  man  to  lose 
the  whole  world  for  them,  yet  the  forfeiture  is  there.  The  House- 
door  shuts,  the  Road  is  barred.  Borrow  suffered  that  loss, 
every  page  of  his  later  journeyings  manifest  the  change  that  has 
overtaken  him.  It  is  not  age,  though  he  has  grown  old  ;  it  is 
not  weariness,  for  vigour  and  vitality  are  still  his,  but  he  has 
grown  out  of  touch  with  himself.  He  may  walk  for  ever  along 
endless  highways,  but  he  passes  by  as  a  common  tourist.  To 
the  Wanderer  his  Wandering,  to  the  House-dweller  his  Roof. 

It  may  be  divined  that  London  was  to  Borrow,  during  the  few 
years  spent  there,  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who  is  an  alien.  He 
had  none  of  the  gifts  which  would  commend  him  to  those  around. 
He  had  even  a  special  talent  for  exciting  the  hostility  of  such 
learned  women  as  Miss  Martineau  and  his  next-door  neighbour. 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe.  ‘  Mr.  Borrow  looked  at  me  askant  out  of  his 
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‘  gip®y  ®y®®>  thought  me  an  example  of  the  evils  of  female 

‘  education,’  Miss  Cobbe  wrote,  relating  a  conversation  in  which 
she  had  displayed  her  learning  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorance, 
real,  or  as  one  may  guess  in  this  instance,  assumed.  And  his 
vindictive  assaults  on  his  critics,  and  others  whose  hostiUty  he 
had,  or  imagined  he  had,  incurred,  may  have  with  reason  offended 
the  taste  of  many  who  failed  to  reach  or  detect  the  intensely 
human  nature  of  the  man  whose  surface  faults  did  him,  one  may 
believe,  scant  justice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  impression  gleaned  from  the  meagre  data 
of  his  last  years  is  of  a  great  loneliness  slowly  gathering  round 
the  tall,  spare  figure  that  went  to  and  fro  the  streets  of  Norwich, 
or  sat  ‘  for  hours,’  a  glass  before  him,  in  the  old  inn,  where  he 
might  talk  awhile  with  those  who  sought  his  company.  His 
wife  was  dead,  his  step-daughter  married.  He  faced  old  age  as 
best  he  might,  the  weakness,  the  weariness,  that  overtakes  even 
the  most  stalwart  frame.  ‘  Sir,  I  tell  my  age  to  no  man,’  was 
his  angry  answer  to  an  inquiring  guest.  But  old  age  tells  itself, 
and  the  end,  easier  to  meet  to  a  man  of  Borrow’s  temperament 
than  its  antecedent  infirmities,  was  at  hand.  On  a  July  day, 
in  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  George  Borrow  set  out  on 
the  Great  Journey  of  the  Unknown  Road.  Was  he  a  willing 
traveller  ?  None  can  say.  For  he  died  alone,  or,  as  every  man 
must  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  w'ord  be  said  to  die  alone,  it  were 
better  expressed  that  he  died  without  witnesses  or  audience  to 
view  his  departure  and  catch  the  last  tones  of  his  speech.  It 
was  the  manner  after  which  the  Wanderer  of  later  time  had 
urgently  desired  to  make  his  final  exit  from  the  scene.  ‘  I  would 
‘  have  given  millions  to  die  alone,’  Charles  Keary  wrote,  recount¬ 
ing  how  on  one  occasion  death  had  approached  so  near  that  life’s 
riddle  had  been  almost  solved  or  silenced.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Borrow  would  have  felt  the  same ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  it 
was  against  his  wish,  the  premonition  of  death  being  upon  him, 
that  the  cottage  at  Oulton  had  that  summer’s  day  been  forsaken 
by  its  other  inmates. 

Yet  that  the  summons  was  wholly  unwelcome  may  also  be 
doubted.  With  all  his  physical  vitality  it  would  be  difficult  to 
class  Borrow  amongst  those  who  are  very  definitely  lovers  of  fife, 
and  more  than  once  his  assertion  that  the  leaving  it  would  cost 
him  little  rings  true.  Though  it  may  be  fancy  thus  to  interpret 
it,  there  is  one  dialogue  Borrow  transcribed  between  himself  and 
the  gipsy  brother  of  his  adoption  that  seems  to  possess  a  special 
tone  of  feeling,  a  special  value  as  of  an  expression  both  of  abstract 
opinion  and  of  personal  sentiment.  The  dialogue  clings  to  the 
memory  with  the  curiously  rhythmical  cadence  of  question  and 
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answer,  and  indicates,  in  a  certain  grave  dignity  of  phrase,  what 
may  possibly  have  represented  a  very  permanent  and  persistent 
attitude  of  mind. 

Crossing  a  wide  heath  at  sunset  Borrow  had  come  to  ‘  a  place 
‘  where,  beside  a  thick  furze,  sat  a  man,  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
‘  on  the  red  ball  of  the  setting  sun.  “  That’s  not  you,  Jasper  ?  ”  ’ 
It  was  the  gipsy,  and  the  dialogue  proceeds  awhile.  It  is  long 
since  the  two  have  met.  Jasper’s  father  and  mother  have  died 
since.  ‘  “  What  is  your  opinion  of  death  ?  ”  ’  Borrow  asks  at 
length.  ‘  “  My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is  much  the  same  as 
‘  that  in  the  old  song — When  a  man  dies  he  is  cast  into  the 
‘  earth,  and  his  wife  and  child  sorrow  over  him.  If  he  has 
‘  neither  wife  nor  child,  then  his  father  and  mother,  I  suppose  ; 
‘  and  if  he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  why,  then  he  is  cast  into 
‘  the  earth,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.”  “  And  do  you 
‘  think  that  is  the  end  of  man  ?  ”  “  There’s  an  end  of  him, 

‘  brother,  more’s  the  pity.”  “  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  ”  “  Life 
‘  is  sweet,  brother.”  “  Do  you  think  so  ?  ”  “  Think  so ! 
‘  There’s  night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things.  Sun, 
•  moon,  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet  things.  There’s  likewise 
‘  the  wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very  sweet,  brother  ;  who  would 

‘  wish  to  die  ?  ”  “I  should  wish  to  die - ”  ’  Wish  to  die  ! 

Not  so  the  gipsy,  he  would  wish  ‘  “  to  live  for  ever.”  “  In  sickness, 
‘  Jasper  ?  ”  “  There’s  the  sun  and  stars,  brother.”  “  In  blindness, 
Jasper  ?  ”  “  There’s  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother.”  ’ 
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Art.  III.— what  IS  MORALITY  ? 

1.  The  Origin  and  Develojyment  o  f  the  Moral  Ideas.  By  Edward 

Westermarck,  Ph.U.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  and 

Co.,  Ltd.  1906,  1908. 

2.  The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London  : 

Williams  and  Norgate.  1897. 

3.  Utilitarianism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  London :  Long¬ 

mans,  Green  and  Co.  1897. 

^|'’he  subject  of  morality  is  in  some  respects  the  easiest,  and  in 
other  respects  the  most  difficult,  of  all  the  problems  which 
philosophers  are  called  upon  to  study.  Regarded  from  a  purely 
intellectual  standpoint,  the  difficulties  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
the  least  prohibitive,  or  even  to  present  any  really  severe  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  student.  It  is  true  that  the  generalisations 
which  moralists  have  reached  are  of  so  sweeping  a  character 
as  to  compel  admiration,  and  contain  within  them  facts  so 
numerous  and  so  heterogeneous  that  they  could  only  have  been 
collected  by  a  triumph  of  industry,  and  only  co-ordinated  by  a 
clear  intellectual  insight.  It  is  also  true  that  the  processes  of 
deduction  which  are  brought  into  play  look  for  their  first 
principles  to  the  parent  sciences  of  biology,  physiology,  psych¬ 
ology,  sociology,  &c.,  and  involve  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
even  at  the  present  day  is  far  from  common.  Yet,  admitting 
all  this,  it  remains  true  that  there  are  in  the  region  of  ethics  no 
generalisations  of  the  width  of  Newton’s  in  physics,  of  Dalton’s 
in  chemistry,  of  Lyell’s  in  geology,  of  Darwin’s  in  biology,  of 
Bain’s  or  Spencer’s  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  So  also  it 
is  undeniable  that  in  the  application  of  the  deductive  method 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  feats  which  we  are  familiar 
with  in  the  realms  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics. 
Not  only  have  induction  and  deduction  been  more  modest  in 
ethics  than  in  these  other  sciences,  but  the  scope  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  so  far  limited  in  extent  that  any  great  intellectual 
flights  are  never  likely  to  be  demanded  from  its  devotees. 

If  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  science  of  ethics  are  of  such 
minor  weight  as  we  have  alleged,  to  what  must  be  attributed  the 
backward  condition  of  knowledge  and  speculation  on  the  subject 
which  still  prevails  in  this  highly  intellectual  age  ?  Not  surely 
to  neglect  or  indifference.  From  Pythagoras  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
philosophers  have  never  ceased  to  study  the  basis  of  morality 
wherever  the  light  of  learning  flickered ;  yet  even  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  more  advanced  views  of  the  present 
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day,  differ  only  in  detail  from  the  teaching  which  was  adopted  by 
philosophers  such  as  Epicurus  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  ethics  is  free  from 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  other  sciences,  it 
must  have  some  very  special  difficulties  of  its  own  which  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  further  progress.  And  these  difficulties 
are  not  far  too  seek.  They  lie  in  the  intense  mass  of  emotion  and 
sentiment  by  which  the  whole  subject  is  surrounded.  For,  as 
we  shall  shortly  hope  to  show,  the  whole  essence  and  meaning  of 
morality  is  comprised  in  the  fact  that  it  calls  out  the  emotions  to  a 
degree  not  experienced  in  any  other  department  of  human  inquiry. 
The  central  facts  of  ethics  are  so  thickly  blanketed  round  with 
emotion  and  feeling  that  it  is  only  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  covering  can  be  penetrated  and  the  field  left  clear  for  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  problems  which  come  to  view.  Everywhere  emotion 
and  intellect  are  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Everywhere  the 
difficulties  of  a  scientific  problem  are  directly  proportional  to  the 
emotional  interest  in  the  result.  Morality  is  simply  a  tissue  of 
emotion.  It  calls  forth,  and  rightly  calls  forth,  and  must  call 
forth  in  any  respectable  condition  of  society,  a  great  mass  of 
feeling  on  every  subject  on  which  it  pronounces  a  judgement ; 
so  that  in  no  department  of  affairs  is  the  antithesis  so  keenly 
felt  between  the  highly  coloured  emotional  aspect  of  a  thing 
and  the  calm  dispassionate  aspect  by  which  alone  scientific 
results  are  to  be  attained.  If  the  purely  intellectual  difficulties 
of  the  subject  are  not  so  formidable  as  many  that  in  other  spheres 
have  been  successfully  surmounted,  yet  the  extrinsic  difficulties 
are  so  enormous  that  no  mind,  except  of  the  very  first  order, 
can  have  more  than  a  remote  chance  of  overcoming  them. 

To  answer  our  question  ‘  What  is  Morality  ?  ’  we  must  take 
note  of  the  ideas  generally  held  by  mankind  at  large.  We  find 
that  the  morality  which  they  profess  is  thoroughly  transcen¬ 
dental  in  character.  That  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  a  code  of  rules 
for  conduct,  whose  force  is  derived  from  the  commands  of  some 
external  or  independent  authority,  which  authority  may  be 
divine,  legal,  or  (strongest  of  all)  the  force  of  custom.  The 
divine  authority,  with  which  morahty  is  especially  associated, 
is  conceived  as  wholly  transcendental.  The  system  of  morahty 
inculcated  by  it  is  held  to  apply  to  all  men,  in  all  places,  and  for 
all  time.  It  is  not  considered  to  have  any  particular  relation  to 
men’s  welfare  on  the  earth,  nor  to  be  deducible  from  any  first 
principles,  nor  to  have  any  bearing  or  reason  which  is  in  the 
power  of  men  to  discover  ;  but  it  derives  both  its  sanction  and  its 
compulsory  character  from  the  hope  held  forth  of  infinite  happi¬ 
ness  in  another  world  as  a  consequence  of  obedience,  and  the 
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threat  of  infinite  pain  as  a  consequence  of  disobedience.  It  is 
accepted  as  a  revelation  ;  and  is  to  be  adhered  to  with  all  the 
dogmatic  rigidity  which  the  dictates  of  authority  universally 
demand. 

From  the  earliest  times  this  popular  view  of  the  foundation  of 
ethics  has  been  assailed  on  various  sides.  To  atheists  it  was 
obviously  unsatisfactory,  for  it  deprived  them  of  any  kind  of 
anchorage  for  the  morality  in  which  they  have  certainly  not 
shown  themselves  less  assiduous  than  other  people.  But  to 
many  who  were  not  atheists — who  indeed  held  atheism  in 
abhorrence — the  current  view  presented  many  difficulties.  They 
felt  that  the  hope  of  future  rewards  or  the  fear  of  future  punish¬ 
ments  was  a  sordid  and  egotistic  motive  for  doing  the  right  and 
refraining  from  the  wrong.  They  recoiled  from  the  suggestion 
that  a  man  refrained  from  adultery  or  embezzlement  merely  that 
he  might  avoid  the  pains  of  hell.  To  them  the  egotistical 
character  of  the  sanctions  and  restraints  of  the  revealed  ethics 
appeared  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  altruism  of  the  Deity. 

There  has  accordingly  developed  a  school  of  thought  which 
alleges  that  the  happiness  of  the  human  species  is  the  whole  end 
and  basis  of  morality.  This  doctrine  was  asserted  long  ago  by 
Greek  philosophers :  notably  by  Socrates  in  opposition  to  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Sophists.  By  Epicurus  it  was  made  the  foundation 
of  a  philosophic  system  which  to  a  remarkable  degree  anticipated 
modern  rationalism.  The  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
them  may  still  be  seen  in  the  present  connotations  of  the  words 
‘  Epicure  ’  and  ‘  Epicurean.’  In  truth,  the  meaning  now  given 
to  these  words  is  nothing  short  of  a  gross  hbel  on  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  sect.  The  Epicureans  of  Greece  were  quite  as 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  quite  as  free  from  sensual  indul¬ 
gences,  as  the  sterner  sect  of  the  Stoics.  But  while  the  sombre 
view  of  duty  adopted  by  the  latter  chimed  in  well  with  the  popular 
prejudices,  the  more  enlightened  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  were 
distorted  and  misrepresented,  as  ethical  theories  always  have 
been  when  they  have  reached  a  refinement  that  is  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  the  vulgar. 

In  more  modern  philosophy  many  different  standards  of 
ethics  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  set  up  and  defended  by 
different  writers.  Kant’s  first  principle  was  :  ‘  So  act  that  the 
‘  rule  on  which  thou  actest  would  admit  of  being  adopted  as  a 
‘  law  by  all  rational  beings.’  Professor  Sidgwick  laid  down  the 
axiom  ‘  I  ought  not  to  prefer  my  own  lesser  good  to  the  greater 
‘  good  of  another.’  Jeremy  Bentham  aimed  at  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  subject  to  the  condition 
‘  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one.’  This 
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doctrine  was  defended  by  James  Mill  and  by  his  son  John  Stuart 
Mill,  whose  work  entitled  ‘  Utilitarianism  ’  is  still  the  best 
expression  of  that  particular  school.  Herbert  Spencer  adopted 
an  evolutionary  standard  ;  but  since  he  believed  that  evolution 
leads  to  the  greatest  happiness,  his  principles  differ  but  httle 
from  those  of  the  utilitarians.  His  advocacy  of  the  happiness- 
principle  under  the  title  of  ‘  Hedonism  ’  in  his  ‘  Data  of  Ethics  ’ 
remains  the  most  forcible  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  whole 
doctrine  that  has  yet  appeared. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
hedonistic  ethics.  We  wish  merely  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
the  newer  thought  to  the  older  kind,  which  still  holds  the  great 
majority  of  people.  The  significance  of  the  change,  for  our 
purpose,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  new  views  (if  new  they  can 
be  called),  while  retaining  a  strictly  objective  standard  of  morality, 
have  shed  all  the  transcendentahsm  which  characterised  the  more 
primitive  ideas.  Morality  is  no  longer  conceived  to  be  out  of 
touch  and  irrelevant  to  the  actual  requirements  of  mankind. 
It  is  on  the  contrary  recognised  to  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
human  utihty.  It  is  perceived  that  when  social  conditions  are 
altered,  moral  ideas  ought  also  to  be  altered.  And  the  leading 
utilitarian  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conduct  may  be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  principles 
of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  hedonistic  school  of  ethics 
that  it  is  antagonistic  to  religious  behefs.  This  implication,  which 
it  may  be  noted  has  been  emphatically  repudiated  by  nearly 
every  important  exponent  of  the  subject,  is  now  fortunately 
becoming  generally  recognised  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  leading  utihtarian  writers  have  been  entirely  devoid 
of  religious  beliefs ;  but  that  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  chance. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  intrinsic  connexion  between  hedonism 
and  atheism  ;  and  if  the  seekers  after  a  new  ethics  have  often 
been  atheists,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  atheists, 
more  than  other  men,  have  felt  the  need  of  some  independent 
system  of  morality  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct.  To 
assume  that  the  Deity  approves  of  morahty  which  is  quite  irre¬ 
levant  to  human  welfare,  and  disapproves  of  one  which  regards 
human  welfare  as  its  goal,  is  to  credit  the  Divine  Power  with  an 
intelligence  and  a  beneficence  considerably  below  the  average 
of  human  beings  at  the  present  day,  and  is  surely  almost  blas¬ 
phemous  in  so  doing. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  criticism  made  upon  the  hedonistic 
theory  is  that  it  offers  no  such  external  incentive  to  do  the  right 
and  refrain  from  the  wrong,  as  was  provided  by  the  older  theory. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  with  much  force  that  whereas  a  system 
of  divine  rewards  and  punishments  constituted  a  reason  for 
pursuing  virtue  which  appeals  in  a  direct  way  to  the  individual, 
the  doctrine  of  hedonism  carries  with  it  no  such  impulsive  force. 
To  the  question  ‘  Why  be  moral  ?  ’  the  older  theory  provided 
an  immediate  answer,  while  the  newer  theory  did  not. 

Long  ago  this  objection  was  urged  against  Herbert  Spencer’s 
system  of  ethics.  Long  ago  he  attempted  to  answer  it ;  and 
his  answer  is  now  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Replies  to 
‘  Criticisms  ’  in  vol.  II.  of  his  Essays.  But  his  answer  hardly  met 
the  point.  For,  though  he  did  set  up  an  objective  standard  of 
ethics,  he  failed  to  indicate  the  true  motive  power  which  should 
cause  people  to  follow  that  standard.  He  showed  in  an  abstract 
way  why  people  ought  to  follow  the  standard,  but  not  why  they 
actually  would  follow  it  when  they  had  been  convinced  of  its 
correctness.  But  the  question  what  may  be  the  motive  power 
of  morality  is  not  a  fair  criticism  of  Spencer’s  theory,  for  it  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  that  theory. 

Hedonism  may  be  perfectly  sound,  and  it  may  yet  involve 
no  individual  incentive  to  morality.  Why,  then,  is  it  that 
hedonists  are  just  as  particular  about  morality  as  other  people  ? 
Why  is  it  that  men’s  actions  are  so  little  affected  by  their  theories 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  The  answer  is  that  morality  is  of  emotional 
and  not  of  intellectual  origin.  A  man  refrains  from  stealing 
not  from  fear  of  going  to  hell,  nor  from  abstract  considerations 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  but  because 
he  feels  within  him  an  emotion  of  disgust  at  the  idea  of  stealing 
which  would  make  the  act  painful  in  a  high  degree  to  perform.* 
Similarly,  when  he  alleviates  distress,  or  exercises  beneficence 
of  any  kind,  it  is  not  with  the  hope  of  getting  back  his  outlay 
with  interest  in  a  future  life,  nor  with  the  declared  object  of 
promoting  the  greatest-happiness  principle,  but  because  a  direct 
positive  gratification  from  the  act  accrues  to  him  :  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  him  to  perform  these  good  actions  than  not  to 
perform  them.  The  basis  of  moraUty  is  nothing  more  than 
these  emotions  which  have  been  cultivated  by  education  or 
handed  down  by  heredity.  In  so  far  as  it  is  inherited,  morahty 
is  an  instinct ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  acquired,  it  is  simply  a  habit. 
We  move  a  step  farther  in  the  direction  of  de-transcendentahsing 
our  moral  ideas.  From  a  system  that  was  both  absolute  and 


*  Of  course  he  may  refrain  simply  from  fear  of  human  punish¬ 
ment  or  disgrace ;  but  his  motive  cannot  in  this  case  be  described 
as  a  truly  moral  motive.  It  is  inspired  only  by  thoughts  of  a  lower 
kind. 
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objective  we  passed  to  a  system  which  was  relative  and  objective  ; 
from  this  relative  and  objective  system  we  pass  again  to  a  system 
that  is  relative  and  subjective. 

Ethical  subjectivism  is  a  doctrine  which,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  is  very  far  from  being  new.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  impUcitly,  if  not  avowedly,  recognised  by  the 
most  advanced  minds.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  we  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  is  obvious  when  once  stated.  Like  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution,  hke  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  it  is 
susceptible  of  overwhelming  proof ;  but,  like  them,  it  appears 
to  a  mind  of  scientific  training  so  thoroughly  plausible  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  offer  any  proof  whatever.  The  difficulty 
of  reaching  it  is,  as  we  observed  at  the  commencement,  not  due 
to  any  inherent  abstruseness,  but  solely  to  the  dense  tangle  of 
sentiment  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

If  ethical  subjectivism  is,  in  one  sense,  not  a  new  doctrine, 
still  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed,  until  the  present  time,  a 
part  of  the  organised  body  of  scientific  knowledge.  This  con¬ 
summation,  including  a  clear  statement  and  a  conclusive  proof, 
has  now  been  effected  by  the  publication  of  Professor  Wester- 
marck’s  great  work  on  ‘  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
‘  Moral  Ideas.’  Ethical  subjectivism  is  the  central  doctrine  of 
this  work  ;  and  it  is  stated  and  defended  with  an  abiUty  and 
knowledge  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  leave  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  considering,  to 
look  more  closely  at  this  remarkable  book. 

We  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  ethics, 
as  the  author  himself  appears  in  places  to  suggest,  but  a  treatise 
on  sociology.  Professor  Westermarck  nowhere  enters  upon  the 
question  of  what  men’s  conduct  ought  to  be  ;  he  confines  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  the  investigation  what  men’s  conduct  actually  is. 
The  first  portion  of  his  work  is  mainly  psychological,  the  last 
portion  is  wholly  sociological.  And  here  we  find  ourselves  at 
variance  with  Professor  Westermarck  as  to  the  true  aim  and 
definition  of  the  science  of  ethics.  On  p.  18  of  his  first  volume, 
he  says  that  ‘  the  object  of  scientific  ethics  cannot  be  to  fix 
‘  rules  for  human  conduct,  the  aim  of  all  science  being  the  dis- 
‘  covery  of  some  truth.  ...  If  the  word  “  Ethics  ”  is  to  be 
‘  used  as  the  name  for  a  science,  the  object  of  that  science  can 
‘  only  be  to  study  the  moral  consciousness  as  a  fact.’  Surely 
this  is  both  a  new  and  an  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  science. 
It  is  true,  as  Professor  Westermarck  says,  that  science  is  confined 
to  the  discovery  of  facts,  and  that  its  conclusions  are  embodied 
in  direct  affirmative  or  negative  propositions,  as  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mill’s  famous  syllogism  ‘  Socrates  is  mortal.’  It  is 
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also  true  that  rules  of  conduct  are  expressed  in  the  imperative 
mood,  and  that  the  subject  and  predicate  are  copulated  by  the 
word  ‘  ought  ’  instead  of  by  the  word  ‘  is.’  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  at  first  sight  as  though  scientific  affirmations  or  denials 
could  never  be  made  to  cover  the  imperative  form  of  ethical 
injunctions.  But  a  very  cursory  analysis  of  the  word  ‘  ought  ’ 
is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  difficulty.  Every  use  of  the  word 
presupposes  the  existence  of  some  ethical  standard  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  selected  ;  and  any  rule  which  commands  or  forbids 
a  certain  action  may  be  translated  into  a  scientific  affirmation 
that  such  action  approximates  to  or  departs  from  the  ethical 
standard  chosen.  Suppose  we  take  for  our  standard  the  hedonistic 
one  of  the  greatest  pos  able  happiness  :  then  ethical  injunctions 
are  simply  affirmations  that  such  and  such  conduct  will  advance 
the  greatest  happiness,  while  such  and  such  other  conduct  will 
detract  from  it.  Even  under  a  purely  theological  standard  the 
case  is  not  different.  For  then  ethical  injunctions  are  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  as  to  what  conduct  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity  and 
what  is  not.  Whatever  standard  we  take,  the  established  rules 
of  conduct  are  merely  a  brief  way  of  stating  the  varying  degrees 
of  approximation  to  this  standard  that  characterises  the  different 
kinds  of  conduct.  And  this,  being  a  statement  of  fact  which 
may  be  either  true  or  untrue,  is  as  much  a  subject  of  scientific 
investigation  as  any  other  statements  of  fact  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge.  To  this  class  of  inquiry  the  word 
ethics  is  usually  confined  ;  and  its  emplojTuent  to  designate 
that  department  of  sociology  which  studies  the  origin  of  moral 
ideas  appears  to  us  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  ordinary 
usage.  To  say  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  ethics  apart 
from  the  history  of  morals,  is  like  saying  that  there  can  be  no 
science  of  good  government,  but  only  of  the  origin  and  develope- 
ment  of  pohtical  institutions ;  that  there  can  be  no  theology 
apart  from  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point, 
because  a  thorough  understanding  of  it  is  necessary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  relationship  of  Professor  Westermarck  to  the  older 
utihtarian  writers.  We  believe  that  a  misapprehension  as  to 
the  true  province  of  ethics  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  Professor 
Westermarck’s  strictures  on  his  predecessors.  They  studied 
morals  with  a  view  to  laying  down  rules  of  conduct,  and  they 
were  students  of  the  science  of  ethics.  Professor  Wester¬ 
marck  studies  morals  from  a  purely  historical  or  natural  history 
standpoint,  and  is  a  student  of  the  science  of  sociology.  The 
two  provinces  overlap  very  little.  But  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  relationship  of  Professor  Westermarck  to  previous 
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writers,  let  us  first  examine  more  closely  what  Professor  Wester- 
marck’s  theories  actually  are. 

His  book  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  the  hnes  between 
which  are  accorded  no  indication  in  the  book  itself.  The  first 
six  chapters,  constituting  the  first  division,  deal  with  the  moral 
concepts  themselves — the  predicates  of  moral  judgements.  The 
next  seven  chapters,  constituting  the  second  division,  deal 
with  the  phenomena  to  which  such  concepts  are  applied — the 
subjects  of  moral  judgements.  These  are  dealt  with  in  a  general 
way,  without  descending  to  any  definite  classes  of  moral  subjects. 
Finally  the  third  division,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
takes  in  turn  the  various  groups  of  subjects  on  which  moral 
judgements  are  passed,  and  gives  a  collection  of  facts  concerning 
them,  in  addition  to  analysis,  where  possible,  of  their  origin. 

At  the  outset  of  the  first  division  Professor  Westermarck 
promulgates  the  doctrine  that  moral  concepts  are  generahsations 
of  tendencies  to  call  forth  moral  emotions.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  objective  standard  of  morality  inherent  in  nature  (though 
for  practical  purposes  we  may  invent  one) ;  and  the  sole  justifica¬ 
tion  and  driving  force  of  morality  consists  in  the  emotions  which 
move  mankind  to  approve  of  conduct  of  one  kind  and  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  conduct  of  another  kind.  Consider  such  a  question 
as  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals.  To  what  extent  is  it 
permissible  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  lower  animals  in  order  to 
save  pain  to  human  beings  ?  Such  a  question,  properly  speaking, 
has  no  answer.  Ten  persons  may  have  ten  different  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  is  more  correct 
than  the  other  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  standard  of  moraUty 
in  nature,  no  amount  of  investigation  could  ever  bring  an 
answer  into  view.  Of  course,  the  moment  a  standard  is  adopted, 
an  answer  becomes  possible  ;  and  this  answer  varies  according 
to  the  standard  selected.  If  the  standard  is  the  maximum  of 
human  happiness,  then  it  is  permissible  to  sacrifice  animals  to 
any  extent  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings.  If,  again,  the 
standard  is  the  maximum  of  happiness  of  human  beings  and 
lower  animals  together,  then  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower  animals 
must  be  strictly  regulated,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sacrifice  human  beings  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  animals. 
But  whatever  standard  we  adopt  is  purely  arbitrary  ;  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  the  true  standard  ;  all  that  is  open  to  investiga¬ 
tion  is  the  extent  to  which  conduct  approximates  to  whatever 
standard  takes  our  fancy. 

Take  again  the  often-asked  question,  ‘  Is  political  assassination 
‘  murder  ?  ’  The  question  is  equally  incapable  of  an  answer. 
If  one  chooses  to  call  it  murder,  no  one  can  refute  the  statement. 
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If  on  the  other  hand  one  denies  it,  contradiction  is  equally 
futile.  The  fact  is  that  pohtical  assassination  is  political 
assassination  ;  and  any  additional  names  which  we  hke  to 
call  it  are  mere  expressions  of  sentiment,  quite  beyond  the 
reach  either  of  affirmation  or  denial.  These  and  all  other  moral 
judgements  have  for  their  foundation  only  the  emotions  of 
approval  or  disapproval  which  we  find  within  us. 

The  tendency  to  objectivise  morals  is  so  strong  that  practically 
all  mankind  have  invented  an  external  and  transcendental 
code  that  they  endeavour  to  live  up  to.  Even  Plato,  in  whose 
writings  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  ancients  reached  perhaps 
its  highest  point,  considered  it  incumbent  upon  legislators  to 
pretend  a  supernatural  origin  for  their  precepts.  The  main 
objection  likely  to  be  made  against  the  subjectivisation  of 
ethics  is  that  such  a  doctrine  may  cause  harm  by  loosening  moral 
convictions.  To  this  Professor  Westermarck  replies  with  ad¬ 
mirable  cogency  :  ‘  A  scientific  theory  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
‘  mere  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  mischief.  The  unfortunate 
‘  circumstance  that  there  do  exist  dangerous  things  in  the  world 
‘  proves  tliat  something  may  be  dangerous  and  yet  true.’  Prof. 
J.  G.  Frazer,  in  his  recent  book  ‘  Psyche’s  Task,’  has  shown  the 
great  part  that  superstition  has  played  in  social  developement, 
pointing  out  that  many  of  our  most  valuable  social  institutions 
took  their  origin  entirely  from  superstition.  Although  the 
practical  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  ethical  subjectivism  have  no 
connexion  whatever  with  its  truth,  yet  Professor  Westermarck 
expresses  his  own  view  that  its  results  are  likely  to  be  salutary  in 
improving  moral  practice. 

From  his  disquisition  on  the  emotional  origin  of  moral  judge¬ 
ments  Professor  W estermarck  passes  on  to  an  account  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  moral  emotions.  His  treatment  is  mainly 
psychological ;  and  before  summarising  it  we  may  glance  at  the 
biological  view.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  moral 
judgements  are  expressions  of  the  moral  emotions  which  we 
find  implanted  in  us.  The  obvious  question  arises.  How  did 
they  get  there  ?  The  biologist’s  answer  is  simple,  if  not  very 
deep.  In  order  that  men  may  continue  to  live  in  society  together, 
certain  restraints  must  be  placed  on  the  freedom  of  individuals 
to  do  what  they  like.  These  restraints  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  existence  of  a  general  sentiment  against  modes  of  conduct 
that  are  injurious  to  social  life.  Therefore  every  group  of  men 
who  were  devoid  of  these  sentiments  would  rapidly  disintegrate 
and  cease  to  exist ;  while  any  group  which  somehow  or  other 
had  acquired  the  sentiments  would  survive  and  flourish.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  explanation  explains  much  :  for  it  is 
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merely  accounting  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  moral  senti¬ 
ments  in  social  groups  by  saying  that  such  groups  could  not 
exist  without  moral  sentiments.  The  reasoning  is  entirely 
teleological ;  but  it  is  useful  as  indicating  the  fact  that  moral 
sentiments  take  their  origin  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
any  other  structural  or  functional  peculiarities  of  the  organism — 
that  they  are  developed,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  operation  of 
natural  selection  upon  some  favourable  spontaneous  variation. 
Biology  hitherto  has  been  far  more  successful  in  describing 
processes  than  in  analysing  causes.  Perhaps  the  psychological 
analysis  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  emotions,  into  which  we  shall 
now  follow  Professor  Westermarck,  may  afford  to  biologists  some 
clue  as  to  the  origin  of  variations  in  the  more  elementary  branches 
of  their  science. 

Professor  Westermarck,  after  pointing  out  that  moral  emotions 
fall  into  the  two  classes  of  indignation  and  approval,  sets  forth 
to  prove  (in  our  opinion  with  complete  success)  that  both  these 
classes  of  moral  sentiment  are  essentially  retributive  in  character. 
Moral  indignation  he  regards  as  a  sub-species  of  resentment, 
moral  approval  as  a  sub-species  of  ‘  retributive  kindly  emotion.’ 
Primitive  man  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  surviving 
if  he  actively  resented  injuries  or  assaults  than  if  he  mildly 
submitted  to  them.  Natural  selection  would  soon  weed  out  the 
latter  kind ;  and  we  are  provided  with  a  biological  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  resentment  among  primitive  men.  As  the  savage 
mind  becomes  more  cultivated,  the  sympathies  widen  ;  and  a 
man  becomes  capable  of  resenting  injuries  inflicted,  not  upon 
himself,  but  upon  other  members  of  his  family  or  tribe.  As  this 
vicarious  resentment  becomes  more  general,  it  will  gain  cumulative 
strength  :  the  knowledge  that  injurious  actions  will  be  resented 
by  many  others  greatly  increases  one’s  own  individual  resent¬ 
ment  of  it.  Moreover,  since  resentment  brings  with  it  retaliation, 
a  general  feeling  against  injurious  modes  of  conduct  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  those  injurious  activities  ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  sentiment  will  be  greatly  aided  by  natural  selection. 
When  once  developement  has  reached  the  point  at  which  certain 
classes  of  injurious  actions  arouse  the  public  indignation,  other 
classes  of  actions  will  soon  come  to  be  included,  and  a  fixed 
code  of  morality  will  be  the  result.  ‘  Retributive  kindly  emotion  ’ 
developes  into  moral  approval  on  exactly  parallel  lines.  Following 
out  his  theory.  Professor  Westermarck  attacks  those  views  of 
punishment  which  assert  that  penal  codes  are  based  upon  a 
desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  or  for  the  determent 
of  others  from  committing  a  similar  offence.  He  shows  at 
some  length  that  revenge  is  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of  punish- 
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merit.  When  we  observe  the  popular  attitude  towards  a 
notorious  criminal  at  the  present  day,  when  we  read  the  summing- 
ups  of  judges  in  cases  which  have  attracted  popular  attention,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admit  that  even  now  retribution  forms  a  larger 
share  of  our  motive  in  punishment  than  the  more  enlightened 
principles  of  reformation  and  determent.  We  do  not  here 
touch  the  question  what  ought  to  be  the  canons  of  punishment. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Professor  Westermarck  confines 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  ‘  what  is,’  and  not  ‘  what  ought 
‘  to  be.’  His  conclusion,  briefly  stated,  is  that  moral  indignation 
culminates  in  punishment  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
individual  resentment  culminates  in  revenge. 

Moral  indignation,  when  finally  developed,  takes  on  several 
characteristics  which  differentiate  it  from  resentment.  These  Pro¬ 
fessor  Westermarck  classifies  in  the  three  groups  of  disinterested¬ 
ness,  apparent  impartiality,  and  a  ‘  flavour  of  generality.’  In 
order  that  a  judgement  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  another  may 
be  recognised  as  a  moral  judgement,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be 
disinterested  and  must  have  an  air  of  impartiality.  If  the 
action  of  another  has  in  some  way  caused  us  an  injury,  our 
condemnation  of  it  would  be  looked  upon  simply  as  resentment 
and  not  as  moral  indignation,  unless  the  same  action  inflicted 
upon  someone  else  would  have  called  out  the  emotion  in  the 
same  manner.  Again,  disapproval  of  some  particular  action 
is  not  called  moral  unless  it  is  traceable  to  the  breach  of  some 
general  law.  Morality  always  assumes  the  form  of  general 
rules  of  conduct ;  and  moral  judgements  are  those  in  which  these 
general  rules  are  applied  to  special  cases. 

From  considering  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  moral  emotions. 
Professor  Westermarck  passes  on  to  the  manner  of  their  outward 
expression.  The  earliest  rule  of  morality  is  custom.  ‘  In  early 
‘  society,  customs  are  not  only  moral  rules,  but  the  only  moral 
‘  rules  ever  thought  of.’  According  to  Mr.  Rowley,*  ‘  The 
‘  Africans,  like  most  heathens,  do  not  regard  sin  as  an  offence 
‘  against  God,  but  simply  as  a  transgression  of  the  laws  and 
‘  customs  of  their  country.’  Of  the  British  Guiana  Indians, 
Mr.  Bernau  says.-f-  ‘  Their  moral  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  entirely 
‘regulated  by  the  customs  and  practices  inherited  from  their 
‘  forefathers.  What  their  predecessors  believed  and  did  must 
‘  have  been  right,  and  they  deem  it  the  height  of  presumption 
‘  to  suppose  that  any  could  think  and  act  otherwise.’  Among 

*  Religion  of  the  Africans. 
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the  Wanika  *  ‘  if  a  man  dares  to  improve  the  style  of  his  hut, 
‘  to  make  a  larger  doorway  than  is  customary  ;  if  he  should  wear 
‘  a  finer  or  different  style  of  dress  to  that  of  his  fellows,  he  is 
‘  instantly  fined.’  These  and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  adduced  by  Professor  Westermarck  in  support  of  Sir  George 
Grey’s  statement :  t  ‘To  believe  that  man  in  a  savage  state  is 
‘  endowed  with  freedom  either  of  thought  or  action  is  erroneous 
‘  in  the  highest  degree.’  The  fact  is  well  established  that  primitive 
men  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  their  customs,  and  that  they 
know  of  no  other  morality  or  guide  of  conduct.  Customs  are 
moral  rules  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  founded  on  public 
indignation.  As  Professor  Westermarck  observes  :  ‘Whatever  be 
‘  the  foundation  for  a  certain  practice,  and  however  trivial  it 
‘  may  be,  the  unreflecting  mind  has  a  tendency  to  disapprove  of 
‘  any  deviation  from  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a  deviation 
‘  is  unusual.’  As  civilisation  advances,  higher  codes  of  morality 
than  mere  blind  habit  become  adopted ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rule  of  custom  becomes  less  autocratic.  There  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  bad  customs  ought  to  be  dropped ; 
and  advanced  writers,  such  as  Mill  in  his  book  ‘  On  Liberty,’ 
insist  upon  the  desirability  of  breaking  even  indifferent  customs 
in  order  to  set  the  example  of  revolt  against  tyranny  of  whatever 
kind.  But  even  in  these  days  we  are  bound  by  customs  and 
conventions  to  a  degree  which  will  doubtless  appear  as  amazing 
to  our  descendants  as  the  customs  of  savage  tribes  now  do  to 
ourselves.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  not  only  submit  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  authoritative  dictates  of  custom,  not  only 
do  they  live  in  bondage,  but  they  are  totally  unaware  of  their 
condition.  Anyone  who  offers  to  knock  their  shackles  off  is 
received,  not  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  but  with  obloquy 
and  derision.  They  deny  even  that  they  wear  shackles  at  all, 
and  if  they  do  wear  them,  they  prefer  to  keep  them  on.  Perhaps, 
as  long  as  primitive  egotism  retains  its  strength,  it  is  well  that 
humanity  should  be  bound  in  this  slavery  of  its  own  creation. 

As  civilisation  advances,  custom  hardens  into  law.  The 
retribution  of  society  upon  outraged  custom  becomes  recognised 
as  partial  and  fickle  in  its  operation.  Accordingly  a  code  of 
punishments  is  invented  or  evolved,  in  which  the  popular  con¬ 
demnation  of  certain  forms  of  conduct  is  stereotyped  and 
formally  expressed.  But  the  field  of  law  is  never  so  wide  as  the 

♦  ‘  Life,  Wanderings,  and  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa.’  By 
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field  of  custom.  The  customs  of  a  people  also  become  embodied 
in  its  religious  convictions. 

Professor  Westermarck,  after  concluding  his  investigation 
of  the  predicates  of  moral  judgements,  devotes  the  next  section 
of  his  book  to  considering  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects 
of  moral  judgements.  This  causes  him  to  descend  to  a  somewhat 
abstruse  psychological  analysis,  which  we  need  hardly  do  more 
than  refer  to  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  discussion  appears 
to  us  in  places  to  be  more  verbal  than  real.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  we  may  take  Professor  Westermarck’s  contradiction  of 
Mill’s  statement  that  ‘  the  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
‘  morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the 
‘  agent.’  The  difference  between  the  two  writers  is  not  one  of 
fact,  but  arises  from  their  using  words  in  slightly  different  senses. 
Take  again  this  quotation  from  Professor  Westermarck  :  ‘  If 
‘  the  intention  of  an  act  is  a  part  of  the  act  itself,  and  a  motive 
‘  is  the  cause  of  an  intention,  the  motive  of  an  intention  cannot 
‘  be  a  part  of  that  intention,  since  a  part  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
‘  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.’  All  of  which  seems  to  us 
little  more  than  a  verbal  quibble,  and,  even  if  true,  to  have  no 
implications  of  any  importance  for  the  study  of  morality.  The 
general  results  arrived  at  in  this  section  of  the  work  are  that 
as  the  moral  judgement  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  intention 
or  motive  of  the  agent  becomes  the  subject  of  praise  or  blame 
rather  than  the  act  itself.  Originally  moral  judgements  were 
passed  purely  on  acts  committed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
motives  which  prompted  them.  Thus  Professor  Westermarck 
quotes  the  following  story  from  Parkyns’s  ‘  Life  in  Abyssinia  ’ : 

‘  A  boy  who  had  climbed  a  tree  happened  to  fall  down  right  on 
the  head  of  his  little  comrade  standing  below.  The  comrade  died 
immediately,  and  the  unlucky  climber  was  in  consequence  sentenced 
to  be  killed  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  killed  the  other  boy,  that 
b,  the  dead  boy’s  brother  should  climb  the  tree  in  his  turn,  and 
tumble  down  on  the  other’s  head  till  he  killed  him.’ 

A  precisely  similar  provision  occurs  in  ‘  Leges  Henrici  I.’ 
As  civilisation  advances,  the  intention  of  the  agent  is  taken 
more  and  more  into  consideration  ;  agents  under  intellectual 
disability,  such  as  lower  animals,  children,  or  idiots,  are  no  longer 
punished  for  actions  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
have  perceived  the  import ;  motives  are  ever  more  sedulously 
weighed ;  forbearances  and  carelessness  come  to  be  condemned  in 
addition  to  direct  infractions  of  moral  rules.  The  positive  injunc¬ 
tions  ‘  Thou  shalt,’  &c.,  are  far  later  in  developement  and  far  fewer 
and  less  imperative  in  character  than  the  negative  injunctions 
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‘  Thou  shalt  not,’  &c.  At  the  conclusion  of  what  we  may  call  the 
philosophical  portion  of  his  book,  Professor  Westermarek  adds 
a  chapter  on  moral  responsibility  and  free  will — a  subject  too 
important  for  us  to  pass  over  without  making  some  observations. 

Professor  Westermarek  claims  for  his  theory  of  ethical  sub¬ 
jectivism — and  justly  claims  for  it — that  it  smooths  away  all 
difficulties  in  the  vexed  controversy  of  determinism  v.  free  will. 
At  the  same  time  his  precise  mode  of  explanation  is  not  one  that 
indicates  clearly  the  true  points  of  difficulty.  He  is,  of  course, 
a  determinist ;  and  his  demarcation  betw-een  determinism  and 
fatalism  is  established  by  the  allegation  that  the  former  involves 
the  idea  of  causation,  while  the  latter  involves  the  very  different 
idea  of  compulsion.  Let  us  briefly  state  the  difficulty  before 
pointing  out  the  explanation. 

In  its  most  general  aspect,  the  progress  of  science  consists  in 
discovering  the  causes  of  things — bringing  into  relation,  as 
cause  and  effect,  two  things  which  had  not  before  been  associated 
together.  As  this  process  became  more  and  more  universal,  the 
impression  began  to  grow  in  men’s  minds  that  all  phenomena 
are  caused,  and  that  the  reign  of  law  is  universal.  As  time 
went  on,  the  impression  deepened  into  a  conviction — and  as  a 
conviction  it  is  now  very  widely  held  among  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  judge.  As  a  result  of  this  theory,  the  condition  of  the 
universe  at  any  one  moment  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
condition  at  the  previous  moment ;  so  that,  if  the  fundamental 
laws  were  fully  known,  and  if  the  power  of  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation  was  infinite,  it  would  be  possible,  taking  as  data  the  present 
condition  of  the  universe,  to  deduce  its  condition  at  any  given 
future  time.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  man — one  of 
the  most  ephemeral  and  trivial  incidents  in  the  evolution  of  the 
universe — is  alone  exempt  from  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
which  bind  matter  in  all  its  other  forms.  True,  he  is  endowed 
with  mind,  or  spirit,  or  whatever  else  we  like  to  call  it ;  but  we 
must  accept  the  verdict  of  physiologists  that  this  spirit  does 
not  affect  the  physical  sequences,  engendered  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  matter  and  motion.  If,  then,  a  man’s  actions  are  the 
effects  of  natural  causes  beyond  his  control,  how  can  we  justly 
punish  him  for  performing  actions  which  were  the  necessary 
outcome  of  his  constitution  ?  If  everything  is  pre-determined, 
why  should  he  himself  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  since 
nothing  he  can  do  will  alter  the  ordained  course  of  events  ? 
Arguments  of  this  nature  seem  to  establish  absolute  identity 
between  the  doctrines  of  determinism  and  fatalism. 

Formidable  as  the  difficulty  seems,  it  is  produced  not  by  any 
real  obstacles,  but  simply  by  the  mode  of  stating  the  problem. 
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Philosophy  is  full  of  paradoxes  and  artificial  perplexities  caused 
solely  by  an  erroneous  mode  ofj  stating;^ facts  ;  by  an  insis¬ 
tence  upon  viewing  the  facts  from  a  standpoint^whence  their 
meaning  cannot  be  seen.  Just  such  another  case  as  the 
free-will  paradox  is  Zeno’s  fable  of  the  race  between  Achilles 
and  the  tortoise.  The  tortoise  got  a  start ;  and  however  fast 
.Vchilles  runs,  or  however  slow  the  tortoise  crawls,  it  is  impossible 
for  Achilles  ever  to  pass  the  tortoise.  For,  by  the  time  Achilles 
reached  the  point  from  which  the  tortoise  started,  that  reptile 
has  moved  on  to  another  point ;  and  by  the  time  Achilles  has 
made  the  other  point,  the  tortoise  has  again  advanced  ;  so  that 
though  Achilles  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tortoise,  he  never 
quite  catches  it.  The  tortoise  is  always  moving  forward,  w'hile 
Achilles  is  getting  to  the  point  where  the  beast  was  situated  the 
moment  before. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  arises  solely  from 
the  mode  of  stating  the  problem.  In  the  free-will  controversy 
it  is  not  so  obvious,  but  no  less  true,  that  the  difficulty  arises 
from  an  exactly  similar  cause.  Let  us  endeavour  to  state  the 
problem  in  such  a  way  that  the  difficulty  will  no  longer  appear. 
The  situation  as  it  is  then  disclosed  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
Mankind  consists,  psychologically,  of  a  bundle  of  emotions  and 
desires  in  combination  with  other  varieties  of  mental  activity 
which  have  no  bearing  on  our  present  discussion.  When  he 
has  to  perform  some  external  action,  his  will  is  brought  into 
operation  :  there  is  a  conflict  of  the  various  motives  which 
animate  him,  and  those  which  are  at  the  moment  the  strongest, 
singly  or  in  combination,  are  alone  successful  in  moving  the  will. 
The  will  is  thus  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  entirely  a  product  of 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  individual.  These  desires  and 
wishes  on  the  other  hand  are  not  free,  though  by  education 
stronger  motives  may  be  established  which  overcome  the  more 
primitive  ones.  But  supposing  that  no  education  has  been 
given  to  a  man  to  plant  in  him  motives  of  a  high  order,  how 
can  we  justly  blame  him  for  succumbing  to  motives  of  a  low 
order  ?  This,  again,  is  the  ethical  or  teleological  way  of  looking 
at  the  problem.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute 
standard  of  justice :  it  is  purely  a  human  conception.  If  we 
choose  to  adopt  a  standard  of  justice  which  does  not  reprobate 
such  a  man,  then  the  man  ‘  ought  ’  not  to  be  condemned.  The 
true  mode  of  viewing  the  problem  is  not  the  ethical  with  its 
‘  ought  ’  and  ‘  ought  not,’  but  the  psychological,  according  to 
which  we  simply  see  that  certain  kinds  of  conducts  are 
condemned ;  that  the  reason  of  their  condemnation  is  the 
existence  of  a  moral  emotion  which  is  called  up  by  them  ;  and 
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that  this  moral  emotion  is  derived  from  feelings  of  resentment 
cultivated  and  generalised,  as  already  explained,  under  the 
action  of  natural  selection.  We  have  to  detach  ourselves  from 
the  powerful  association  of  human  ends  and  human  purposes 
which  soaks  through  all  our  thoughts ;  we  have  to  visualise 
clearly  that  sharp  black  line  which  separates  off  the  objective 
from  the  subjective ;  we  have  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
whirl  of  humanity,  and  look  down  upon  the  world  with  the  cold 
philosophic  eye,  which  knows  neither  purpose  nor  emotion, 
but  which  watches  how  the  play  of  innumerable  interacting 
forces  produces  human  beings  with  their  sentiments,  emotions, 
theories,  and  activities  :  these  things  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  free-will  controversy  is  nothing  but  a 
net  of  wOrds  in  which  philosophers  are  for  ever  getting  entangled, 
and  which  only  envelopes  them  the  tighter,  the  more  they 
struggle  to  extricate  themselves  from  it. 

How  then  does  fatalism  differ  from  determinism  ?  The  answer 
is  brief.  A  knowledge  of  the  universality  of  law  introduces  in 
some  persons  a  new  motive  which  moves  them  to  abandon 
active  attempts  to  alter  their  condition  in  life ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  theory  produces  in  them  a  new  motive  of  a  certain  descrip¬ 
tion,  of  such  power  that  it  overcomes  the  ordinary  motives 
by  which  mankind  are  commonly  moved,  and  becomes  the  main 
inspirer  of  the  will :  these  people  are  called  fatalists.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  including  all  whose  minds  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  theory,  however  firmly  believed  in, 
produces  no  new  motive  tending  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
action  of  the  ordinary  motives,  which  accordingly  work  out  their 
result  through  the  will  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  irrelevant 
to  the  discussion  to  push  the  matter  further,  and  ask  why  the 
theory  should  bring  on  an  emotion  leading  to  fatalism  in  some 
people  and  not  in  others  :  that  is  purely  a  psychological  ques¬ 
tion,  and  has  no  philosophic  significance.  It  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  question  why  a  theory  of  Christianity,  which  they  hold 
in  common,  should  lead  some  men  to  be  Roman  Catholics  and 
others  to  be  Protestants ;  why  any  generally  accepted  theory 
of  life  should  lead,  as  it  so  often  does,  to  widely  different  modes 
of  conduct  in  different  people. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  a  protest  against  that  interpretation 
of  the  determinist  view  which  attributes  to  determinism  a 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do  ?  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  confronted  with  what  Boswell 
calls  ‘  Bishop  Berkeley’s  ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  the  non- 
‘  existence  of  matter,’  he  ‘  answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mighty 
‘  force  against  a  large  stone  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  “  I  refute 
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‘  it  thus.”  ’  Dr.  Johnson,  shrewd  as  he  was  in  many  respects, 
not  only  misunderstood  Berkeley’s  theory,  but,  never  dreaming 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  misunderstood  it,  proceeded  straight¬ 
way  to  attribute  to  Berkeley  quite  a  different  theory  and  one 
of  inconceivable  stupidity,  namely,  that  on  kicking  a  stone  no 
sense  of  resistance  will  be  felt.  This  point  of  view  is  pretty 
generally  adopted  by  those  who  oppose  the  determinist  theory. 
Rather  than  admit  any  shortcomings  in  their  own  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  theory,  they  are  prepared  to  attribute  to  philo¬ 
sophers  views  which  even  a  maniac  in  his  wildest  ravings 
would  hardly  subscribe  to. 

With  the  discussion  of  free-will  Professor  Westermarck  con¬ 
cludes  his  general  analysis  of  the  moral  ideas.  He  thereupon 
commences  the  special  and  more  strictly  sociological  portion 
of  his  work,  investigating  separately  the  various  modes  of  con¬ 
duct  which  are,  among  various  peoples,  subjects  of  moral  valua¬ 
tion.  He  divides  these  modes  of  conduct  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience  into  six  groups. 

‘  The  first  group  includes  such  acts,  forbearances,  and  omissions 
as  directly  concern  the  interests  of  other  men,  their  life  or  bodily 
integrity,  their  freedom,  honour,  property,  and  so  forth.  The 
second  includes  such  acts,  forbearances,  and  omissions  as  chiefly 
concern  a  man’s  own  welfare,  such  as  suicide,  temperance,  asceti¬ 
cism.  The  third  group,  which  partly  coincides  with,  but  partly 
differs  from,  both  the  first  and  second,  refers  to  the  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  of  men.  The  fourth  includes  their  conduct  towards  the  lower 
animals  ;  the  fifth,  their  conduct  towards  dead  persons  ;  the  sixth, 
their  conduct  towards  beings,  real  or  imaginary,  that  they  regard 
as  supernatural.’ 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  we  should,  within  the  brief 
limits  of  this  paper,  follow  Professor  Westermarck  into  this 
detailed  investigation.  The  great  collection  of  facts  which  he 
has  brought  together  may  be  indicated  by  mentioning  that  the 
mere  list  of  titles  of  the  books  quoted  from,  although  printed 
smaller  than  the  print  of  this  article,  yet  occupies  a  space 
nearly  four  times  the  space  that  this  article  occupies.  While, 
therefore,  we  cannot  pursue  Professor  Westermarck  into  these 
special  departments  of  his  work,  we  may  yet  express  our  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  great  mountain  of  facts  which  he  has 
collected ;  and  in  order  to  illustrate  his  mode  of  treatment  we 
may  make  a  few  observations  on  one  of  his  groups.  The  group 
which  we  have  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the  last,  in  which  he 
treats  of  conduct  towards  supernatural  beings. 

Although  we  are  now  accustomed  to  associate  morality  and 
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religion,  Professor  Westermarck  shows  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  they  had  no  connexion  whatever.  At  first  morahty  im¬ 
plied  obedience  to  custom  only,  and  gods  were  indifferent  to 
moral  or  immoral  actions.  ‘  Of  the  gods  of  various  uncivilised 
‘  peoples  we  hear  not  only  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of 
‘  benevolent  feelings,  but  that  they  are  of  a  malicious  nature 
‘  and  mostly  intent  on  doing  harm  to  mankind.’  They  are 
distinguished  above  men  for  their  greater  power,  rather  than 
for  any  moral  qualities,  and  are  worshipped  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propitiating  them  lest  they  should  inflict  evils.  If  his 
god  does  not  assist  him  a  savage  will  discard  him  and  worship 
another.  But  as  ideas  advance,  gods  become  endowed  with  all 
the  higher  moral  qualities,  and  by  a  simultaneous  process  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  custodians  of  morality.  The  association 
of  religion  and  morahty,  though  in  many  ways  advantageous, 
is  in  other  ways  disadvantageous  to  the  cutivation  of  morahty. 
For  the  demands  of  conscience  are  then  apt  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  performance  of  formal  religious  rites  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  substantial  acts  of  morality'.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Bedouins 
that  ‘  the  practice  of  rehgion  may  be  taken  as  the  sure  index 
‘  of  low  morahty  in  a  tribe.’  * * * §  Of  the  Mahomedan  peoples,  we 
are  told  that  those  ‘  who  attended  to  their  prayers  most  regu- 
‘  larly  were  the  greatest  scoundrels.’  f  The  Copts  unite  extreme 
religious  bigotry  with  deceit,  faithlessness,  and  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasure.  J  Of  the  Swiss  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  where  there  is  so  much  morality  and  so  httle  rehgion.§ 
And  there  is  the  further  well-known  fact  that  among  criminals 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  any  who  are  intelhgently  irrehgious.|| 
Professor  Westermarck,  in  reviewing  the  facts,  says  : 

‘  The  frequent  assumption  that  the  moral  law  would  hardly 
command  obedience  without  the  belief  in  retribution  beyond  the 
grave  is  contradicted  by  an  overwhelming  array  of  facts.  We  hear 
from  trustworthy  witnesses  that  unadulterated  savages  follow'  their 
own  rules  of  morality  no  less  strictly,  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  than 
civilised  people  follow  theirs.  Nay,  it  is  a  common  experience  that 
contact  with  a  higher  civilisation  exercises  a  deteriorating  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  uncultured  races,  although  we  may  be  sure 


*  Mr.  Blunt,  in  Lady  Anne  Blunt’s  ‘  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the 
Euphrates.’ 

t  ‘  Reseanteckningar  fr’in  Orienten.’  By  G.  A.  Wallin, 

j  ‘  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.’  By  E.  W  . 
Lane. 

§  ‘  Notes  of  a  Traveller.’  By  Samuel  Laing. 
jj  Cp.  Havelock  Ellis,  ‘  The  Criminal.’ 
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that  Christian  missionaries  do  not  fail  to  impart  the  doctrine  of 
hell  to  their  savage  converts.’ 

While,  then,  religion  may  add  much  emphasis  to  moral  rules, 
it  brings  with  it  the  danger  that  attention  may  be  so  firmly  fixed 
on  religious  observances  that  little  is  left  for  the  practice  of 
morality. 

As  to  the  origin  of  religious  ideas,  Professor  Westermarck 
dismisses  with  a  few  words  the  ghost-theory  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  He  considers  that  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  supernatural  beings  is  their  mysteriousness.  However 
this  may  be,  it  provides  no  explanation  of  the  personal  element 
in  rehgion,  which,  as  Professor  Westermarck  points  out,  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  between  religion  and  magic.  To 
say  that  there  is  ‘  no  justification  in  facts’  for  the  extreme  to 
which  Spencer  carries  the  ghost  theory  is  to  ignore  the  large 
collection  of  facts  presented  in  Part  1.  of  the  ‘  Principles  of 
‘  Sociology.’  The  one  sohtary  argument  given  by  Professor 
Westermarck  against  the  ghost-theory  is  that  ‘  lower  animals 
‘  show  signs  of  the  same  feeling  as  underlies  the  belief  in  super- 
‘  natural  beings ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  are 
‘  behevers  in  ghosts.’  "'Ve  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Wester¬ 
marck  that  a  horse,  shying  on  the  road,  is  exhibiting  the  germ 
of  rehgious  feeling.  It  may  be  exhibiting  the  germ  of  super¬ 
stition,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter.  We  find  nothing 
in  Professor  Westermarck’s  facts  contradictory  to  the  extreme 
view  of  the  ghost-theory. 

In  a  work  that  covers  so  much  ground,  and  of  which  thorough¬ 
ness  is  so  striking  a  characteristic,  it  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to 
allude  to  omissions.  And  if  Professor  Westermarck’s  book  were 
of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  anthropological  monograph,  lighting 
up  some  highly  speciahsed  portion  of  the  science,  the  most 
captious  critic  would  not  venture  to  point  to  omissions.  But 
since  it  is  much  more  than  an  anthropological  monograph,  since 
it  covers  the  entire  field  of  morality  in  its  most  general  aspect, 
we  may  perhaps  express  regret  that  Professor  W'^estermarck  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  discussion  how  far  moral  ideas  are 
inherited,  and  how  far  they  are  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of 
each  individual.  Although  this  is  a  biological  rather  than  a 
sociological  question,  it  is  very  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  moral  ideas  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Professor 
Westermarck’s  theories  will  cause  some  alteration  in  the  views 
currently  held  by  biologists  on  this  point.  If  morality  is  ac¬ 
quired,  as  an  intellectual  faculty,  by  the  same  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  other  forms  of  knowledge  are  acquired  by,  then,  in 
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accordance  with  the  prevailing  biological  opinion  concerning 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  morahty  cannot  be 
inherited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Professor  Westermarck 
affirms,  morality  is  emotional  and  not  intellectual  in  origin, 
there  seems  reason  for  thinking  that  it  may  have  a  deeper  root 
in  the  constitution  than  could  be  secured  by  education  or  en¬ 
vironment,  and  to  that  extent  it  would  of  course  be  capable 
of  transmission  by  heredity.  This  suggestion  we  merely  throw 
out  en  passant ;  it  affords  an  interesting  example  of  how  a 
psychological  analysis  may  elucidate  a  purely  biological  problem. 

Having  concluded  our  epitome  of  Professor  Westermarck’s 
views,  let  us  revert  again  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  utilitarians.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  two  are  wholly  different.  One  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  what  morality  is,  the  other  of  what  morality  ought  to  be. 
Professor  Westermarck’s  objection  that  there  can  be  no  science 
of  what  ought  to  be,  we  met  by  pointing  out  that  when  once  an 
ethical  standard  has  been  adopted,  a  science  becomes  possible 
for  determining  what  degrees  of  approximation  to  this  standard 
are  attained  by  the  various  kinds  of  conduct.  To  this  the  obvious 
rejoinder  is  that  the  selection  of  such  a  standard  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  not  discoverable  by  any  scientific  process.  That, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  true.  No  scrutiny  of  external  nature,  how¬ 
ever  detailed  it  may  be,  can  ever  divulge  a  hidden  standard  of 
ethics  w’hich  will  take  its  place  as  part  of  our  organised  knowledge 
of  the  universe.  By  what  authority,  then,  do  we  proceed  with 
one  accord  to  set  up  such  a  standard  ?  The  answer  is  that  we 
inveni  a  standard  ;  and  this  invention  we  make  for  the  same 
purpose  as  all  our  other  inventions,  namely,  human  utility. 
James  Watt  first  discovered  the  expansiveness  of  steam,  and  then 
invetUed  the  double-stroke  steam-engine  for  purposes  of  human 
utility.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  theory  of  evolution  had  been 
discovered,  Herbert  Spencer  proceeded  to  invent  an  evolutionary 
ethical  standard,  also  for  purposes  of  human  utility.  Mill  and 
his  predecessors  likewise  invented  the  utilitarian  standard.  These 
standards  were  no  more  discovered  in  Nature  than  Watt’s  steam- 
engine  was  discovered  in  Nature.  And  ethical  standards  cannot 
be  described  as  true  or  false  any  more  than  steam-engines  can  be 
described  as  true  or  false.  All  that  we  can  say  of  them  is  that 
they  are  useful.  If  the  steam-engine  was  discarded  without  any¬ 
thing  being  set  in  its  place,  our  modern  civilisation  would  collapse 
on  the  spot.  If  our  ethical  standard  was  discarded,  civilisation 
would  collapse  with  equal  promptitude.  But  in  either  case  the 
earth  would  continue  to  roll  round  the  sun  just  the  same  as 
before  ;  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  would  remain  unaffected ; 
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nothing  new  would  be  added  to  the  universe,  nothing  old  would  be 
taken  from  it.  By  regarding  the  ethical  standard  as  an  inven¬ 
tion,  and  handing  over  to  the  science  of  ethics  the  task  of  finding 
out  how  far  conduct  approaches  to  the  selected  standard,  we 
escape  all  the  difficulties  which  Professor  Westermarck  so  forcibly 
urges  against  the  possibility  of  an  objective  ethics.  Then  there 
are  seen  to  be  as  many  sciences  of  ethics  as  there  are  standards 
invented.  In  the  earliest  times,  and  among  the  most  primitive 
people,  custom  was  the  standard.  In  more  advanced  civilisation 
the  dictates  of  the  Deity  are  looked  upon  as  the  standard,  or  else 
the  utilitarian  or  some  other  abstract  principle.  All  these 
standards  have  their  separate  ethics  attached  to  them.  Among 
ourselves  morality  is  hung  to  some  extent  upon  all  of  them  ;  the 
standard  of  custom  appealing  most  to  those  whose  minds  are  least 
developed ;  and  the  higher  standards  appealing  with  varying 
force  to  different  individuals  in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of 
their  sentiments  and  their  intelligence.  The  conscious  elaboration 
of  ethical  systems  which  has  been  attempted  by  philosophical 
writers  is  part  of  that  general  process  by  which  advancing 
intellect  is  gradually  gaining  control  of  the  destinies  of  man  in 
place  of  the  blind  working  of  the  forces  of  a  chance  evolution. 
The  various  improvements  in  the  steam-engine  are  steps  in  the 
subordination  of  natural  forces  to  human  ends,  though  they  all 
rely  upon  the  expansiveness  of  steam.  So,  too,  the  various 
improvements  in  ethical  standards  are  steps  in  the  same  direction, 
their  motive  power  being  the  moral  emotions  which  Professor 
Westermarck  has  so  admirably  described. 

That  acceptance  of  Professor  Westermarck’s  views  does  not 
involve  rejection  of  the  utilitarian  views  becomes  clear  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Mill  believed  as  firmly  in  ethical  subjectivism  as 
Professor  Westermarck  does.  On  page  5  of  his  ‘  Utilitarianism  ’ 
(13th  edition)  he  says :  ‘  The  non-existence  of  an  acknowledged 
‘  first  principle  has  made  ethics  not  so  much  a  guide  as  a  consecra- 
‘  tion  of  men’s  actual  sentiments.’  On  pp.  41  and  42  he  says : — 

‘  The  internal  sanction  of  duty,  whatever  our  standard  of  duty 
may  be,  is  one  and  the  same — a  feeling  in  our  own  mind  ;  a  pain, 
more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation  of  duty,  which  in  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated  moral  natures  rises,  in  the  more  serious  cases,  into 
shrinking  from  it  as  an  impossibility.  ...  Its  binding  force  consists 
in  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  feeling  which  must  be  broken  through 
in  order  to  do  what  violates  our  standard  of  right,  and  which,  if 
we  do  nevertheless  violate  that  standard,  will  probably  have  to  be 
encountered  afterwards  in  the  form  of  remorse.  Whatever  theory 
we  have  of  the  nature  or  origin  of  conscience,  this  is  what  essentially 
constitutes  it.  The  ultimate  sanction,  therefore,  of  all  morality  (external 
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motives  apart)  being  a  subjective  feeling  in  our  own  minds,  I  see 
nothing  embarrassing  to  those  whose  standard  is  utility,  in  the 
question,  What  is  the  sanction  of  that  particular  standard  ?  ’ 

And  on  page  63,  he  makes  precisely  the  same  observation  as 
Professor  Westermarck  makes :  ‘  Mankind  are  always  pre- 

‘  disposed  to  believe  that  any  subjective  feeling,  not  otherwise 
‘  accounted  for,  is  a  revelation  of  some  objective  reality.’ 

There  is,  then,  likely  to  be  general  agreement  with  Professor 
Westermarck’s  views.  His  natural  history  of  morals  shows  us 
that  a  subjective  mental  state  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  notions 
of  morality,  from  our  condemnation  of  murder  and  rape,  down  to 
the  objection  felt  among  certain  classes  to  playing  cards  on 
Sunday,  or  among  other  classes  to  eating  pigeons  on  Saturday. 
To  what  does  all  this  lead  ?  Does  it  involve  any  revision  in  our 
fundamental  beliefs  ?  Above  all,  does  it  appear,  like  so  many 
other  advances  in  scientific  knowledge,  to  be  incompatible  with 
religious  belief  ?  To  this  question  the  only  possible  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.  So  far  from  vreakening  religious  beliefs  of  an 
enlightened  kind,  ethical  subjectivism  in  no  way  affects  the 
question  of  their  veracity.  But  it  attributes  the  warrant  of  right 
doing,  not  to  some  hypothetical  objective  standard  which  science 
looks  for  in  vain,  but  to  the  whisperings  of  an  inner  conscience, 
whose  existence  science  not  only  does  not  question,  but  asserts 
with  the  strongest  possible  emphasis.  The  truly  religious  man 
will  see  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  can  in  any  way  loosen  his 
faith.  From  this  side  at  least  truth  need  have  no  terrors  for  him. 
But  perhaps  even  he  may  find  something  of  practical  use  in 
the  doctrine.  Among  all  of  us,  and  not  least  among  the  highly 
religious,  toleration  is  a  virtue  standing  in  sore  need  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  par  excellence  the  virtue  of  civilised  communities ; 
savage  races  know  it  not ;  and  among  ourselves  it  is  most 
developed  among  the  highest  of  us.  Whether  in  politics,  in 
religion,  or  in  the  affairs  of  life,  we  are  too  apt  to  assume  that 
our  way  alone  is  the  right  way,  that  any  other  way  is  wicked 
and  injurious  to  society.  If  the  doctrine  of  ethical  subjectivism 
teaches  us  to  talk  and  think  a  little  less  about  our  own  virtues, 
and  always  to  tolerate  gladly  views  with  which  we  disagree,  it 
will  perform  a  service  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  yet 
to  be  performed  for  securing  the  further  progress  of  civilisation. 
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Art.  IV.— the  LAND  FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN: 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

1.  History  of  the  British  Army.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

London :  Macmillan.  1899-1906. 

2.  The  British  Army,  1783-1802.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

London :  Macmillan.  1905. 

3.  The  County  Lieutenancies  and  the  Army,  1803-1814.  By  the 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  London  :  Macmillan.  1909. 

4.  Foundations  of  Reform.  By  the  Military  Correspondent  of 

The  Times.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  1908. 

5.  Military  Needs  and  Military  Policy.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  0. 

Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1909. 

6.  Lord  Halihurton.  By  J.  B.  Atlay.  London :  Smith, 

Elder  and  Co.  1909. 

7.  Army  Reform.  By  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.  London :  T. 

Fisher  Unwin.  1907. 

8.  The  Territorial  Force.  By  Harold  Baker,  M.A.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1909. 

9.  Army  Orders,  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  other  works. 

IV/r R.  Haldane  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  that  quality  which 
^  William  Pitt  held  to  be  the  first  requisite  of  a  statesman — 
patience.  Imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  he  has  drawn 
the  plans  and  laid  the  foundations  for  an  edifice,  which  he 
dehberately  designs  to  harmonise  with  the  architectural  taste 
of  the  future.  The  idea  underlying  his  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  our  land  forces  is 

‘  not  that  of  a  great  standing  force  separate  from  the  people.  It  is 
rather  that  of  the  people  themselves,  the  nation — yes,  the  Empire — 
the  Empire  organised,  not  for  aggression,  but  for  its  own  defence, 
in  cases  of  great  emergency.  ...  We  ought  to  give  to  the  nation 
itself  an  organisation,  which  imperceptibly  in  time  of  peace  may 
enable  it  to  come  forth  in  a  moment  of  supreme  emergency  and 
support  and  expand  the  force  that  has  gone  oversea.’  * 

Such  is  his  conception.  It  is  the  grand  ideal  of  an  Imperial 
democracy  contemplating  no  war  of  aggression  yet  conscious 
that  it  must  stand  prepared  to  fight  beyond  the  seas,  if  need  be, 
in  defence  of  its  existence,  and  determined,  should  its  vital 
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interests  be  attacked,  that  the  aggressor  shall  have  to  reckon 
with  a  united  people,  trained  and  organised  for  war. 

In  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  Mr.  Haldane  does  not  claim  to  have 
produced  a  force  that  will  satisfy  finally  the  requirements  of 
the  Empire,  but  rather  to  have  surveyed  the  mihtary  machine 
as  he  found  it,  and  applying  to  every  part  of  it  the  test  of  fighting 
efficiency,  to  have  discarded  every  unnecessary  embellishment, 
replaced  every  worn  out  component,  fitted  new  connexions  and 
so  produced  a  machine  which  costs  less  to  run  and  is  at  the 
same  time  better  adapted  to  its  purpose — war.  In  this  way  he 
claims  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Empire  without  prejudicing  any  essential  principle. 

There  are  two  distinct  standpoints  from  which  we  may  view 
Mr.  Haldane’s  work,  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  conceivable 
that  his  reorganisation  of  the  forces  may  give  us  a  greatly 
improved  army  in  our  time,  but  jeopardise  its  future  expansion  ; 
or  it  may  reduce  our  military  strength  to-day  but  be  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  It  may  again  supply  the  requirements 
both  of  the  present  and  the  future  or  of  neither.  To  gauge  its 
true  value,  we  must  study  both  these  aspects  of  the  question, 
and  since  we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  must  use  our 
legacy  of  experience,  and  seek  in  the  records  of  the  past  the  key 
to  the  future. 

The  problem  of  Imperial  mihtary  defence  may  be  resolved 
into  four  main  factors,  the  potential  value  of  mihtary  force 
in  peace  and  war,  the  amount  of  force  required,  its  proper 
apphcation  in  defence,  and  lastly  its  economical  organisation. 
It  is  essential  to  the  correct  solution  of  the  last  factor  that 
we  should  hold  clear  and  settled  convictions  upon  the  three 
first,  and  it  is  precisely  on  these  points  that  the  mihtary 
history  of  England,  if  questioned,  can  give  us  authoritative 
answers.  Fortunately  for  us,  too,  who  hve  in  this  century,  the 
answers  can  be  found  collated,  interpreted  and  readily  accessible 
in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  fascinating  and  masterly  volumes. 

The  value  of  mihtary  force  might  seem  too  obvious  to  require 
demonstration.  The  organisation  of  the  earhest  communities 
was  mihtary,  the  common  need  of  defence  leading  villages  to 
seek  in  closer  union  an  accretion  of  mihtary  force.  The  obhga- 
tion  of  personal  mihtary  service  was  a  fundamental  principle, 
obscured,  it  is  true,  with  the  growth  of  feudahsm,  which  tended  to 
create  a  mihtary  caste,  but  emerging  from  obscurity  as  feudahsm 
dechned.  It  has  revived  on  the  Continent  as  a  hving  principle, 
and  would  have  revived  in  England  but  for  a  disastrous  episode 
in  our  history  which  warped  and  twisted  our  whole  conception 
of  military  force. 
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It  was  the  lasting  misfortune  of  the  nation  that,  when  Crom¬ 
well’s  New  Model  Army  by  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice  had 
won  for  Parliament  the  cause  of  English  liberty,  Parliament 
itself  lacked  the  self-devotion  to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with 
the  people.  The  army  had  fought  for  the  ideal  of  government 
hy  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  will  of  an  arrogant  and  unrepresentative  remnant 
of  a  Parliament.  Unfortunately,  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
the  people  forgot  that  they  owed  their  liberties,  and  much  more 
than  their  hberties,  to  mihtary  force,  and,  remembering  only  the 
stern  rule  of  the  sword,  learned  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  an 
army.  The  results  of  this  feeling  are  deeply  impressed  on  the 
military  history  of  the  next  two  centuries.  Mihtary  force  was 
identified  with  a  standing  army,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unalloyed  evil,  tolerated  as  a  deplorable  necessity,  restricted 
to  the  barest  needs  of  the  moment,  increased  feverishly  in  time 
of  panic  and  reduced  incontinently  in  time  of  peace. 

The  effect  of  England’s  chronic  mihtary  weakness  upon  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  deplorable.  In  1701  Lewis  ‘  did  not  desire 
‘  war,  but  he  imagined  that  his  power  would  intimidate  all  oppo- 
‘  nents,’  and  ‘  persuaded  himself  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  ’ 
from  a  war  with  England.*  A  century  later  we  find  French  agents 
reporting  to  the  Convention  in  the  same  sense.  In  1701  England 
had  clung  stubbornly  to  the  hope  of  peace  ;  her  sole  aims  were  to 
reduce  taxation  and  avoid  a  standing  army.  In  1793,  though  the 
temper  of  the  people  was  rising,  Pitt,  bent  on  a  policy  of  retrench¬ 
ment  and  disarmament,  struggled  desperately  to  avoid  a  conflict. 
Diplomacy  without  force  is  rudderless,  and  in  each  case  a  French 
attack  on  the  Netherlands  forced  England  into  war.  Lack  of 
mihtary  force  precipitated  the  American  Revolution,  and, 
turning  the  temporary  loss  of  sea  command  into  disaster,  bereft 
England  of  her  richest  and  greatest  Colony.  In  1855  ‘  our  nu- 
‘  merical  inferiority  in  the  East  ’  was  ‘  a  constant  source  of  alarm 
‘  and  annoyance,’  f  and  enabled  the  French  to  assume  a  tone 
that,  three  years  later,  nearly  involved  us  in  a  war  with  France. 
But  not  only  does  lack  of  mihtary  force  paralyse  diplomacy  and 
invite  aggression,  but,  as  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Utrecht  bears 
witness,  it  prolongs  the  strain  of  war  beyond  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  country.  The  same  monotonous  story  runs 
through  two  centuries  of  our  national  hfe.  If  history  proves 


*  ‘  A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,’  by  W.  E. 
Lecky,  p.  28. 

t  Lord  Clarendon  to  Lord  Panmure,  ‘  Panmure  Papers,’  vol.  i. 
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anything,  it  proves  this,  that  when  a  nation  is  content  to  lag 
behind  her  neighbours  in  military  efficiency,  her  desire  for  peace 
will  be  mistaken  for  fear,  her  moderation  for  weakness,  her  firm¬ 
ness  for  effrontery.  To  live  at  peace  she  must  command  the 
means  for  war,  and  if  she  fails  in  this  obvious  duty  she  will  pay, 
in  blood  and  treasure,  an  extravagant  price  for  her  parsimony. 

It  is  sometimes  held,  even  by  those  who  should  know  better, 
that  naval  force  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  military  force. 
The  maintenance  of  a  predominant  navy  is  of  course  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Imperial  Defence,  since  no  oceanic  power  can  con¬ 
centrate  its  forces  or  strike  a  single  blow  against  an  enemy  unless 
its  fleet  commands  the  seas.  But  naval  force  alone  cannot  even 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  still  less  can  it 
protect  land  frontiers  or  carry  war  into  an  enemy’s  country 
or  bring  it  to  a  decisive  issue.  It  cannot  win  empires  nor  hold 
them.  It  fails  even  to  calm  the  fears  of  a  people  which  supports 
no  adequate  military  force.  In  1756,  though  our  navy  was  twice 
the  strength  of  the  navy  of  France,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  abject  terror  of  invasion,  and  stooped,  in  spite  of  Pitt’s 
vehement  protests,  to  import  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  to  defend 
its  coasts.  Well  might  Chesterfield  cry,  ‘  We  are  no  longer  a 
‘  nation.’  Minorca  fallen,  Calcutta  lost,  Cumberland  defeated 
at  Hastenbeck,  French  reinforcements  pouring  into  Canada,  India 
and  Africa,  we  stood  indeed  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  our  fortunes, 
reduced  thereto  by  a  scandalous  neglect  of  our  military  system. 
It  was  the  lofty  spirit  of  William  Pitt  which  called  England  from 
this  ‘  enervate  ’  state,  and  it  was  the  great  middle  class  of  com¬ 
mercial  England,  ‘  with  its  energy,  its  self-confidence,  its  pride, 
‘  its  patriotism,  its  honesty,  its  moral  earnestness,’  that  rallied 
round  him.*  Pitt  saw  from  the  first  that  the  crisis  called  for  a 
radical  reform  of  the  military  system.  His  patriotism  revolted 
from  the  policy  of  relying  on  foreign  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  and  his  trust  in  the  people  materialised  in  a  measure 
intended  to  create  a  national  army.  His  Militia  Act  of  1757 
provided  for  the  entire  manhood  of  the  country  passing  through 
the  Militia  by  ballot  in  terms  of  three  years.  So  inspiring  did  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm  prove  that  a  nation  of  nine  millions  with 
a  revenue  of  five  millions  supported  a  force  of  215,000  men,  a 
force  hardly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  maintained  by  France, 
with  a  population  of  25  millions,  and  greatly  superior  to  the 
field  armies  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  England  in  short, 
as  in  the  time  of  Edward  III  and  Cromwell,  was  once  more  a 
mihtary  power,  and  her  armed  strength  enabled  Pitt  not  only  to 
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secure  the  country  from  invasion,  but  to  keep  France  bound  fast 
by  a  continental  war,  while  in  America,  where  20,000  men  came 
forward  at  his  call,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
he  wrested  a  world-empire  from  her  nerveless  hands.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  stand  to  us  to-day  as  records 
of  the  response  that  a  great  nation — aye,  and  its  people  overseas — 
will  make  to  the  appeal  of  a  great  statesman  in  a  time  of  great 
emergency. 

History  teaches  another  lesson,  the  corollary  of  the  first.  At  all 
times  in  our  history,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  the  nation’s  com¬ 
manders  have  fought  their  wars  with  inadequate  means.  ‘  Unity 
‘  of  control  is  essential  to  unity  of  effort,’  and  unity  of  control 
implies  a  national  army  under  a  national  leader.  Marlborough’s 
dependence  on  his  Dutch  allies  thwarted  the  execution  of  many  of 
his  finest  strategic  conceptions.  Wellington,  faced  by  200,000 
veterans  of  France,  supplemented  a  tenth  of  that  number  of 
British  troops  with  Portuguese  militia  and  raw  levies  of  Spain;  yet, 
‘  with  inferior  means,  Wellington  effected  as  many  surprises  as  did 
‘  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  it  was  due  only  to  the  inferiority 
‘  of  those  means  that  they  were  so  seldom  decisive.’  *  ‘  Numbers 
‘  only  can  annihilate  ’ ;  but  Nelson’s  obvious  truism  has  been  ob¬ 
scured,  in  our  history,  by  the  facts  that  a  great  commander  whose 
strategy  is  inspired  by  genius  and  based  on  surprise  and  mobility, 
can  secure  even  with  inferior  numbers  the  concentration  of 
superior  strength  at  the  decisive  point ;  that  sea  power,  com¬ 
bining  both  surprise  and  mobihty,  can  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  force ;  and  that  small  armies  based  on  sea  power  can  create 
useful  diversions  in  co-operation  with  allied  armies  so  long  as  they 
are  directed  against  a  vital  point  and  in  sufficient  strength 
to  constitute  a  serious  menace,  while,  in  combination  with  allied 
armies,  they  can  give  just  that  additional  strength  that  is 
needed  to  make  the  main  operations  decisive.  Thus  a  small 
army,  to  be  effective,  requires  alhes  and  a  great  commander. 
No  observer,  however,  can  have  failed  to  remark  that  while  the 
introduction  of  steam  and  electricity  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
great  states,  welded  together  out  of  a  congeries  of  smaller  states, 
these  great  states  tend  more  and  more  to  stand  aside  as  neutrals 
when  any  two  of  them  are  engaged  in  war.  The  history  of  war 
in  the  last  forty  years  is  a  history  of  great  struggles  between 
single  belligerents.  The  time  is  past  when  great  Powers  can 
normally  depend  upon  the  support  of  allies;  the  time  is  come 

*  ‘  The  Science  of  War,’  by  the  late  Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  C.B., 
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when,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  exist,  they  must  be  organised  to 
fight  their  battles  unaided. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  nation  should  command  the  means 
for  a  great  war  ;  she  must  know  how,  where,  and  when  to  apply 
her  force.  The  cardinal  fact  writ  large  on  every  page  of  our 
history  is  that  in  military  as  in  naval  strategy  a  resolute 
offence  is  the  true  foundation  of  effective  defence.  The 
striking  force  must  be  concentrated  on  the  decisive  objective, 
not  frittered  away  on  subsidiary  operations,  which,  even  if 
successful,  achieve  no  definite  results.  This  lesson  can  he 
read  best  in  the  futility  of  the  policy  of  the  younger  Pitt,  who, 
in  1793,  sapped  the  life-blood  of  the  army  by  his  operations 
in  the  West  Indies  and  wasted  a  force  on  the  capture  of 
Dunkirk  when,  as  Mr.  Fortescue  rightly  insists,  he  should  have 
sent  every  man  he  could  spare  to  assist  the  Austrians  in  their 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  advance 
upon  Paris.  But  it  can  be  read,  too,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  in  the  war  with  America,  and  in  nearly  every  war 
which  England  has  waged.  The  striking  force,  too,  must  contain 
the  bulk  of  the  military  strength  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
fine  reply  that  Henry  V  made  to  a  knight  in  his  train  who, 
on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  wished  that  the  thousands  of  stout 
warriors  lying  idle  that  night  in  England  had  been  standing  in 
his  ranks :  it  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war.  ‘  I  would 
‘  not  have  a  single  man  more,’  he  said ;  ‘  if  God  give  us  the  victory, 
‘  it  will  be  plain  we  owe  it  to  His  grace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are, 
‘  the  less  loss  for  England.’  For  lack  of  those  ‘  thousands  of 
‘  stout  warriors  ’  the  immediate  result  of  Agincourt  was  small ; 
with  them  it  would  have  been  decisive,  and  spared  an  exhausted 
country  five  years  of  war.  Nearly  four  centuries  later  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  armed  men  lay  idle  in  England,  while  Wellington, 
at  Waterloo,  standing  amid  his  shattered  battalions,  watched 
anxiously  for  Blucher. 

The  force,  too,  must  be  applied  abroad.  The  lesson  of  history  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  lies  in  the 
command  of  the  sea  and  the  power  which  that  command  gives 
her  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  abroad.  Every  successful  war 
that  England  has  waged  has  been  waged  abroad,  the  troops  tied 
to  these  islands  by  threats  of  invasion  have  had  little  share  in 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  their  withdrawal  from  the  ranks 
of  the  expeditionary  forces  has  paralysed  our  commanders  at  the 
decisive  point,  and  so  prolonged  our  wars  as  to  stretch  the  patience 
and  resoiu’ces  of  the  country  almost  to  the  limit  of  its  endurance. 
And,  in  modern  war,  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  once,  with  full 
force  ‘  with  both  hands.’  ‘  Decisive  war,’  as  the  brilliant  author 
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of  ‘  The  War  in  the  Far  East  ’  observes,  ‘  can  only  be  waged  by  a 
‘  maritime  Power  whose  entire  armed  strength  can  be  thrown  into 
‘  the  balance  in  one  formidable  and  united  mass.  If,  again,  this 
‘  weight  is  multiplied  by  velocity,  we  get  military  momentum ; 

‘  the  heavier  the  weight  and  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  more 
‘  resistless  the  blow.’  *  This,  indeed,  was  for  us  the  real  lesson  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war ;  and  we  must  accept  it  as  an  axiom  of 
our  faith  that  the  future  organisation  of  our  military  forces, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  great 
war  waged  abroad,  and  waged  from  the  outset  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire. 

These  three  lessons  should  sink  so  deep  into  our  minds  as  to 
inspire  our  actions  subconsciously  :  the  first,  that  to  live  at  peace, 
we  must  command  the  means  for  war ;  the  second,  that  this 
phrase  implies  the  possession,  not  only  of  naval  supremacy  but 
of  an  army  equal  in  organisation  and  efficiency,  and,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  in  numbers,  to  the  best  armies  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  third,  that  the  field  army  must  incorporate  the  entire 
available  armed  strength  of  the  empire,  and  be  adapted  to  wage, 
in  the  event  of  our  being  attacked,  a  war  of  offence  abroad,  which 
is  the  only  reliable  means  of  effective  defence.  Any  military 
system  that  neglects  these  cardinal  principles  is  a  mere  waste  of 
the  people’s  patriotism,  energies  and  substance. 

So  far  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  delving  in  the  past 
for  its  main  lessons,  but  the  past  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to 
provide  more  than  a  general  answer  to  our  questions.  The  main 
lesson  of  the  South  African  war  was  that  our  existing  national 
forces  were  not  commensurate  in  numbers  or  organisation  with 
our  military  needs.  Tliese  needs  change  from  age  to  age,  and  it  is 
for  each  age  to  determine,  after  a  survey  of  its  military  liabilities, 
what  its  real  needs  are.  This  obligation,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
hitherto  been  shirked.  Obviously  our  military  liabilities  have 
vastly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century.  Prior 
to  1859  the  East  India  Company  raised  and  maintained  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  European  Army  for  India.  In  1854 
there  was  a  European  garrison  in  India,  exclusive  of  Company’s 
troops,  of  about  29,000  men.  In  1909,  a  British  garrison  of 
77,000  men  is  maintained.  The  Colonial  garrisons  in  1854 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  in  1909  to  45,000  men.  There  is 
thus  a  permanent  increase  in  our  oversea  garrisons  in  time  of 
peace  of  over  50,000  men.  We  are,  however,  more  concerned 
with  our  war  liabilities.  In  1857  India  was  not  seriously 
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exposed  to  attack  from  the  north.  To-day,  owing  to  the 
advance  of  Russia  and  the  growth  of  her  railway  system, 
we  are  in  India  a  continental  state.  We  have  seen  in  her 
recent  war  with  Japan  what  number  of  troops  Russia  has  been 
able  to  transport  over  thousands  of  miles  of  a  single  line  of 
railway  into  Manchuria,  and  if,  ignoring  the  double  railway 
line  towards  India,  we  assume  only  that  she  can  move  them  south¬ 
wards  as  easily  as  eastwards,  we  can  imagine  the  possibility  of 
having  to  provide  half  a  million  and  more  of  men  for  the  defence 
of  India  alone.  We  may  be  told  in  reply  that  we  are  on  excellent 
terms  with  Russia  and  are  in  alliance  with  Japan  ;  but  good 
understandings  and  alliances  are  not  eternal,  and  a  great  nation 
cannot  afford  to  rely  permanently  for  her  safety  on  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  one  Power  and  the  succour  of  another.  Then  let 
us  turn  to  Canada  and  consider  that,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  her  southern  frontier  is  conterminous  with  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Here, 
then,  too,  the  British  Empire  is  a  continental,  not  an  insular. 
Power,  and,  even  though  America  maintains  no  large  armaments 
and  lives  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  her  neighbour,  we 
must  still  note  that,  if  any  event  were  to  lead  to  a  rupture  of 
these  good  relations,  a  heavy  call  would  be  made  upon  the 
military  strength  of  the  Empire.  If,  again,  we  turn  to  East  and 
West  Africa  we  find  under  British  rule  vast  territories  peopled  by 
great  and  martial  races,  and  contiguous  at  more  points  than  one 
with  the  Colonial  possessions  of  two  of  the  greatest  military 
Powers  in  Europe,  territories  which  in  peace  require  a  larger 
garrison  than  we  perhaps  realise,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  war 
or  rebellion,  would  need  to  be  strongly  reinforced.  Egypt  and 
Persia,  again,  are  centres  of  anxiety  and  danger.  Here  our  land 
frontiers  or  the  political  frontiers  of  expanding  commercial  and 
strategic  interests  are  exposed  to  attack  by  Powers  whose  military 
strength  is  the  measure  of  the  possible  strain  that  might  be 
thrown  upon  our  resources.  ‘  Concession  in  the  Persian  Gulf,’ 
writes  Captain  Mahan,  ‘  will  imperil  Great  Britain’s  naval  situa- 
‘  tion  in  the  Far  East,  her  political  position  in  India,  her  com- 
‘  mercial  interests  in  both,  and  the  Imperial  tie  between  herself 
‘  and  Australasia.’  * 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Empire.  They 
do  not  exhaust  the  list.  There  are  in  addition  the  liabilities  we 
have  inherited  from  the  past,  such  as  the  guarantee  to  safeguard 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Afghanistan,  our 
treaty  obligations  to  Japan,  and  the  moral  obligation  to  assist 
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friendly  nations  whose  policy,  like  onrs,  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Finally,  there  is  the  defence  of  the  realm  against 
possible  raids  during  the  absence  of  the  expeditionary  forces, 
and  the  provision  of  obligatory  garrisons  for  naval  arsenals  and 
defended  ports  at  home.  Without,  however,  taking  all  these 
liabilities  into  account  and  weighing  their  cumulative  effect,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Imperial  Army  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  performance  of  the  ‘  hardest  task  it  may  reasonably 
‘  be  expeeted  to  confront  in  time  of  war  ’  it  must  embody  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  Empire’s  manhood.  On  these  firm  foundations, 
with  the  strength  of  the  Empire  trained  and  organised  for  an 
offensive  war  of  defence,  we  can  rest  calm,  temperate  and  secure. 

The  last  factor  in  Imperial  military  defence  is  the  economical 
organisation  of  force.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  number  of 
troops  which  may  be  required  in  a  great  war  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  peace.  The  problem  is  one  of  rapid  expansion.  The 
smaller  the  force  in  peace,  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of  expanding 
to  the  fullest  extent  necessary  in  war,  the  more  perfect  is  the 
organisation.  This  truth  is  well  recognised  abroad.  Japan,  for 
example,  prior  to  her  war  with  Russia,  maintained  in  peace  a 
force  of  150,000  men,  capable  of  expansion  in  war  to  a  strength 
of  over  half  a  million  of  men,  with  a  supernumerary  reserve  of 
partly  trained  men  of  about  the  same  strength  :  in  other  words, 
for  every  man  maintained  in  peace  there  are  four  fully  trained 
and  four  partly  trained  men  in  reserve  and  available  for  war. 
The  same  principle  is  observed  in  every  continental  army :  it  is 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  economy,  financial,  political,  and 
industrial.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  us  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  principle  is  reversed.  In  1899,  for  example,  the 
total  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire  in  peace  exceeded  a  million 
of  men,  yet  the  number  available  for  war  was  raised  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  150,000  men,  and  such  forces  as  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
and  Imperial  Volunteers  had  to  be  improvised  at  inordinate  cost 
for  the  occasion.  The  cause  of  this  subversion  of  the  true 
principles  of  military  organisation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  people,  not  realising  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Regular 
Army  at  home  is  to  provide  reliefs  and  drafts  for  the  garrisons 
abroad,  and  that  its  strength  is  rigorously  restricted  to  the  lowest 
limits  compatible  with  that  purpose,  have  shifted  upon  its 
shoulders  their  traditional  responsibility  for  finding  the  men 
needed  for  a  successful  foreign  war. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  standing  army  was  nothing  more  than  a  police  force  at  home 
and  a  Colonial  guard  abroad.  It  grew  gradually  as  the  Empire 
grew,  but  was  watched  always  with  jealousy  by  Parhament  and 
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disfavour  by  the  people,  and  treated  infamously  by  both.  The 
cost  of  recruiting  fell  upon  the  officers,  who,  having  naturally 
no  desire  to  replace  their  men  at  short  intervals  at  their  own 
expense,  enlisted  them  for  life.  When,  even  at  Portsmouth,  sol¬ 
diers  were  dying  for  lack  of  fuel  and  light,  we  can  readily  imagine 
what  unspeakable  privations  they  suffered  in  the  Colonial  garri¬ 
sons.  Starved  and  naked,  they  perished  in  thousands  through 
exposure  and  disease  in  time  of  peace  ;  while  in  war  their  plight 
was  even  more  pitiable.  When  the  call  came  for  more  troops, 
which,  in  those  days,  as  yesterday,  had  to  be  hurriedly  improvised, 
a  certain  number  of  men  enlisted  voluntarily  for  large  bounties 
and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  but  the  ranks  were  filled  mainly 
with  those  who  saw  a  means  of  escape  from  gaol  or  a  debtor’s 
prison,  or  with  idle  vagrants  impressed  by  the  parish  officers. 
With  such  men  as  these  Marlborough  fought  the  battle  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  discipline  that  his  soldiers  returned 
home,  when  they  returned  at  all,  reformed  characters,  sober  and 
self-respecting.  The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
prejudice  against  the  army  subsiding,  and  a  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  soldier’s  lot,  but  under  the  regime  of  the  younger 
Pitt  military  service  again  became  a  synonym  for  starvation. 
Short  service  had  been  tried  with  some  success  in  1708,  in  1743, 
and  again  in  1756,  but  the  methods  of  raising  recruits  remained 
practically  unchanged  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  men  for  the  Regular  Army  was  vastly  increased 
by  the  reorganisation  of  the  Militia  as  a  home  defence  force, 
enrolled  by  ballot.  The  men  who  were  balloted,  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  provide  substitutes,  competed  with  the  Army  for  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  enlisted,  thus  at  once  raising  the  cost 
of  recruiting  and  decreasing  the  number  of  Regular  recruits. 
Then,  as  if  the  competition  for  men  was  not  already  sufficiently 
acute,  corps  of  Fencibles — home-defence  Regulars — were  raised, 
and  corps  of  Volunteers,  who  were  exempted  from  the  Mihtia 
ballot,  thus  throwing  the  obhgation  to  serve  in  the  Militia  on  a 
smaller  class  of  the  population  and  increasing  the  cost  of  recruits 
and  substitutes  enormously.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Acts  were 
passed  in  1798  and  1799  to  ‘  bully,  badger  and  bribe  ’  balloted 
Militiamen  to  ‘  volunteer  ’  for  service  with  the  Regular  Army  in 
Europe  only ;  while  in  1796,  to  lighten  the  task  of  recruiting 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  an  Act  was  passed  for  levying  men  from 
every  county  in  England,  that  is,  for  compulsory  service,  naked 
and  unashamed,  and  needlessly  harsh  through  lack  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  Between  them  these  Acts  solved  the  recruiting  problem 
till  the  end  of  the  war  in  March  1802. 

The  same  blunders  were  repeated  when  the  war  reopened  in 
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1803,  and,  before  a  year  was  over,  a  medley  of  Militia  and  Volun¬ 
teer  Acta  had  killed  recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army,  made  the 
Mihtia  hated  and  despised  by  the  people,  and  called  into  being 
a  vast  force  of  Volunteers — ‘  unregulated,  imdisciplined,  unor- 
‘  ganised,  but  irrepressible  ’ — who,  except  at  the  very  inception  of 
the  movement,  were  animated  by  no  other  purpose  than  the 
evasion  of  military  service. 

In  April  1804  Pitt  returned  to  power  and  embodied  his  views 
of  military  reform  in  the  ‘  Additional  Forces  Act,’  which,  though 
it  proved  a  complete  failure  as  regards  obtaining  men,  laid  in 
reality  the  foundations  of  our  existing  mihtary  system.  It 
established  second  battalions  at  home  to  supply  the  wastage  of 
the  regular  battalions  abroad,  and  battahons  of  reserve  to  receive 
and  train  men  who  from  age  or  size  were  unfit  for  immediate 
active  service.  At  the  same  time  it  instituted  a  territorial 
connection  between  the  army  and  the  counties,  ‘  by  which  alone 
‘  the  force  of  this  Empire  can  ever  be  fixed  upon  a  sohd  and 
‘  durable  foundation.’  *  On  Pitt’s  death,  Windham,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  abandoned  all 
previous  expedients  and  devoted  his  energies  to  making  service 
in  the  Army  an  ‘  eligible  calling.’  Castlereagh,  who  succeeded 
Windham,  improved  upon  his  ideas  and  established  a  local 
Militia  to  consist  of  men  who,  raised  by  ballot  without  the  option 
of  providing  substitutes,  were  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  to 
come  out  annually  for  not  more  than  twenty-eight  days’  training. 
To  bring  the  Regular  Army  up  to  strength,  a  task  which  had 
become  imperative,  Castlereagh,  hke  Pitt,  made  annual  calls 
upon  the  regular  Militia  and  refilled  the  depleted  Militia 
battalions  by  the  ballot. 

The  idea  of  abolishing  substitutes  which  underlay  the  creation 
of  the  local  Militia  was  not  new,  since  it  embodied  the  original 
intention  of  the  elder  Pitt’s  Militia  Act  of  1757,  but  Castlereagh, 
in  giving  effect  to  the  idea,  initiated  a  reform  of  incalculable 
value.  He  had  in  fact  wrung  from  Parliament  and  the  country 
a  reassertion  of  the  old  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  be  trained  to  arms.  His  bold  experiment  proved 
a  striking  success,  and  while  the  regular  Militiamen  were  trans¬ 
ferring  willingly  to  the  Regular  Army,  many  local  Militiamen 
‘  no  sooner  found  themselves  obliged  to  serve  without  option  of 
‘  finding  a  substitute  than  they  became  ready  to  make  the  ^Vrmy 
‘  their  profession  in  earnest.’  f  When,  moreover,  the  Spanish 


*  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon’s  ‘  Military  Transactions,’  1809  (supplement) 
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revolted  against  Napoleon  and  British  troops  were  despatched  to 
assist  them,  nine  battalions  of  Mihtia  and  two  of  local  Militia 
accepted  the  obligation  of  personal  service  and  volunteered  for 
duty  in  the  Peninsula.  Castlereagh  undoubtedly  intended  that 
the  local  Mihtia  should  be  a  permanent  force,  and  that  every 
able-bodied  man  should  join  it  on  entering  his  eighteenth  year ; 
and  had  this  ideal  been  fulfilled,  the  problem  of  national  defence 
might  have  been  solved  for  all  time. 

We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  subject  to  a  reservation  as 
to  the  words  ‘  compulsion  ’  and  ‘  compiilsory,’  that  the  broad 
administrative  lessons  of  the  war  that  began  in  1793,  and  lasted 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  are  that  in  a  great 
war  England  cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  nation,  fill  the 
ranks  of  her  army  without  compulsion  ;  that  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  substitution  in  any  scheme  of  compulsory  service 
leads  to  ruinous  expense,  demoralisation  and  inefficiency ;  that 
the  true  basis  of  nailitary  organisation  is  national  training  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and  finally  that  all  measures  of  national  defence  and 
mihtary  organisation  must  be  thought  out  and  tested  in  time 
of  peace,  since  improvisation  doubles  the  cost  of  war,  while 
imperiUing  its  success.  We  may  add  to  this  list  another  impor¬ 
tant  lesson,  viz. :  that  the  second  line  army,  whether  it  consist 
of  a  local  Militia  or  a  territorial  army,  must  appeal  to  a  different 
class  of  the  population  than  that  from  which  the  first  fine 
recruits  are  drawn,  or  otherwise  the  competition  for  men  will 
sap  the  strength  of  both  lines.  While,  too,  we  may  agree  with 
Windham’s  principle  that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our  military 
organisation  must  be  the  maintenance  of  our  Regular  Army, 
our  only  offensive  land  force,  yet  we  must  remember  that  tins 
proposition  is  true  only  so  long  as  the  Regular  ^Vrmy  remains  our 
only  offensive  land  force,  and  no  absolutely  reliable  machinery 
exists  for  making  good  the  wastage  of  war.  It  was  true  in  the 
wars  with  France  because  neither  the  Militia  nor  the  Volunteers 
were  available  for  service  where  military  force  was  required- 
abroad.  It  will  be  true  of  every  other  force  raised  under 
similar  conditions.  Unless  the  second-line  army  can  take  its 
place  in  war,  complete  in  its  own  units,  beside  the  Regular 
Army,  it  must  be  content  to  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  interests  of  the  nation.  If  it  is  to  be 
fit  to  serve  in  complete  units,  it  must  possess  the  machinery 
for  replacing  its  casualties.  It  must,  in  short,  have  its  own 
reserves. 

The  munber  of  men  that  will  be  required  in  a  great  war, 
in  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  involved,  can  never  be 
produced  solely  from  the  Regular  Army,  which  exists  for  a 
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definite  purpose  that  absolutely  precludes  it  from  creating 
large  reserves.  We  have  seen  that  the  Regular  Army  originally 
furnished  Colonial  and  fortress  garrisons,  and  performed  what 
we  may  call  local  police  duties.  Since  1829  it  has  been 
relieved  of  its  local  police  work,  but  has  incurred,  since  1859, 
far  heavier  responsibilities  in  the  provision  of  garrison  troops 
abroad.  It  now  provides  over  70,0(X)  troops  for  India,  and 
over  38,000  for  the  Colonies  and  Egypt.  How  best  to  find  these 
garrisons,  maintain  them  at  full  strength  in  peace  and  support 
them  with  immediate  reinforcements  in  war,  was  the  problem 
that  faced  Cardwell  when  he  took  office.  In  providing  drafts 
for  India  certain  conditions  have  to  be  met.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  require  men  of  twenty  years  of  age,  while,  owing  to  indus¬ 
trial  competition,  recruits  must  be  accepted  at  eighteen  years  and 
must  therefore  spend  the  first  two  years  of  their  service  at  home. 
The  cost  of  transport  is  so  serious  an  item  that  men  sent  to  India 
must  have  at  least  three  and  preferably  four  years  to  serve ; 
they  must  therefore  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of  at  least  six  years 
colour  service,  two  at  home  and  four  abroad,  and  an  extra  year 
is  desirable  to  give  elasticity.  These  considerations  fix  the 
minimum  colour  service  of  men  of  the  Regular  Army  at  six  or 
preferably  seven  years,  and  if  their  reserve  service  is  to  terminate 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  thirty,  they  can  be  retained  in  the 
reserve  only  for  another  five  or  six  years.  Thus  almost  auto¬ 
matically  the  terms  of  service  are  determined  :  six  years  with  the 
colours  and  six  in  the  reserve,  or  preferably  seven  and  five. 
Such  an  organisation  clearly  cannot  produce  a  large  reserve. 

Previous  to  1870  the  Army  produced  no  reserves  at  all,  and 
after  an  expeditionary  force  had  been  despatched  abroad  no 
seasoned  soldiers  remained  at  home  and  no  means  existed  of 
supplying  the  waste  of  the  Army  except  by  sending  out  untrained 
recruits. 

In  1861,  a  Royal  Commission  on  Recruiting,  with  rare  pre¬ 
science,  considering  that  Prussia  had  not  then  read  Europe 
the  lesson  of  her  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870,  expressed  the 
conviction  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  of 
transit,  the  commencement  of  contests  between  nations  would 
be  more  sudden  and  their  duration  more  limited,  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  success  to  have  the  means  of  rapidly  augmenting  an 
army  so  as  to  admit  of  large  bodies  of  men  being  brought  at  once 
into  the  field.  Another  Commission  reported  in  1867  that  the 
existing  strength  of  the  British  Army  was  barely  sufficient  for 
its  peace  requirements,  that  there  was  no  means  of  expansion 
to  war  strength  other  than  by  filling  the  ranks  with  raw  recruits, 
and  that  not  the  least  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Army  was 
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the  long  period  of  service  spent  abroad.  The  rapidity  of  the 
Prussian  mobilisation  had  electrified  the  nation  and  roused  it 
from  its  lethargy.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  radical  reform  of 
the  military  system,  and  in  Cardwell  the  country  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  Minister  with  sufficient  courage  and  capacity  to 
seize  the  occasion. 

Cardwell  created  the  power  of  expansion  in  war  by  enlisting 
men  for  twelve  years’  service,  of  which  six  were  to  be  passed 
with  the  colours  and  six  in  the  reserve.  To  reduce  the  term  of 
foreign  service,  he  equalised  the  number  of  battalions  at  home 
and  abroad  by  withdrawing  some  from  India  and  the  Colonies ; 
he  then  formed  second  battalions  to  every  regiment  by  linking 
the  single  battalions  together  in  pairs,  and  he  established  Pitt’s 
principle  that  for  every  battalion  abroad  there  should  be  one 
of  the  same  regiment  at  home,  to  train  its  recruits  and  furnish 
its  drafts.  He  created  depot  centres,  to  which  were  affiliated 
two  line  battalions,  one  at  home  and  one  abroad,  two  Militia 
battalions  and  the  Volunteer  corps  of  the  district,  thus  at  the 
same  time  bringing  the  Army  in  close  touch  with  the  counties, 
and  uniting  it  by  bonds  of  a  common  interest  with  the  auxifiary 
forces. 

The  depot  was  to  consist  of  four  companies,  two  from  each 
line  battalion,  to  which  were  added  the  permanent  staffs  of 
Militia  and  Volunteers.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  home 
battalion  of  the  line  was  to  be  raised  to  war  strength  by  the 
incorporation  of  its  reserve ;  the  depot  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
strength  of  eight  companies,  forming  a  local  reserve  battalion ; 
one  or  both  of  the  Militia  battalions  were  to  be  embodied  and 
completed  to  war  strength  and,  during  serious  war,  all  enlist¬ 
ments  were  to  be  for  service  in  either  the  Mifitia  or  the  Line 
battalions  of  the  territorial  regiment.  His  scheme  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  remarked,  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Pitt  in  1804,  but  improving  upon  them,  gave  us  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  a  real  reserve. 

Such  was  the  Cardwell  system,  though  in  practice  its  principles 
have  not  all  been  observed.  The  advantages  which  the  country 
has  derived  from  it  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
the  author  of  ‘  The  Foundations  of  Reform  ’ :  it 

‘  gave  us  greater  efficiency  at  less  cost.  It  placed  a  term  on  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Army  caused  by  excessive  periods  of  service  abroad. 
It  retained  at  home  sufficient  Regular  units  to  train  recruits  and  to 
supply  both  drafts  and  reliefs  to  regiments  abroad,  thus  securing 
the  well-being  and  content  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Empire.  It 
enabled  us  to  despatch  an  expeditionary  force  from  these  islands  in 
case  of  need.  It  united  the  whole  of  the  military  forces  in  a  sensible 
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organisation  on  a  territorial  basis.  So  far  as  the  requirements  of  our 
military  system  allowed,  it  caused  the  least  avoidable  disturbance 
in  everjr  category  of  force  we  possessed,  and  allotted  to  each  the  duty 
for  which  it  was  constitutionally  fitted.  It  was  the  first  and  last 
and  only  military  system  that  we  can  ever  be  said  to  have  possessed 
since  the  feudal  age.’ 

The  Cardwell  system  had,  indeed,  one  grave  defect — namely, 
that  the  strength  of  the  force  that  it  provided  bore  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  amount  of  military  force  that  the  nation  might 
require  to  employ,  nor  to  the  probable  duration  and  strain  of  the 
war  or  wars  in  which  she  might  become  involved.  The  detec¬ 
tion  of  this  obvious  defect  during  the  South  African  war  led 
those  who  studied  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  seek  for  some  means 
of  expanding  the  national  forces  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
military  needs.  ‘  The  true  lesson  of  the  war,’  so  the  Royal 
Commission  reported,  ‘  is  that  no  military  system  wiU  be  satis- 
‘  factory  which  does  not  contain  powers  of  expansion  outside 
‘  the  limits  of  the  Regular  Forces  of  the  Crown,  whatever  that 
‘limit  may  be.’  As  at  the  same  time  Militia  and  Volunteers 
were  reported  as  unfit  to  take  the  field  against  a  Regular  Army, 
some  change  in  the  constitution  and  organisation  of  the  Army 
became  inevitable  and  imperative.  To  the  late  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  War  Office  in 
1903,  fell  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of  reform.  His  pro¬ 
posals  were  based  upon  a  closer  study  and  more  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  military  needs  of  the  Empire  than,  it  is  safe  to  say,  any 
previous  War  Minister  had  devot^  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  had  grasped  the  true  purpose  of  the  Regular  Army  in  peace 
and  the  necessity  of  supplementing  it  by  another  and  much  larger 
army  in  time  of  war  ;  he  had  reahsed  that  the  peace  garrisons  in 
India  and  the  Colonies  must  be  provided  by  an  army  enlisted  for  a 
term  of  at  least  seven  years’  service,  and  that  the  supplementary 
war  army  should  be  enlisted  for  a  shorter  term  so  as  to  provide 
larger  reserves ;  he  was  profoimdly  impressed  by  the  cardinal 
necessity  of  both  armies  being  available  in  case  of  need  for  a 
war  waged  oversea.  Unfortunately,  when  he  came  to  deduce 
his  conclusions  from  these  premisses,  he  ignored  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  proposed  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Cardwell  system  and  to  revert  to  the  position  of  difficulty  and 
danger  from  which  that  system  had  so  lately  rescued  the  Army. 
He  proposed  to  abolish  the  double  battalion  system,  substituting 
for  the  Field  Army  a  small  striking  force,  and  replacing  the 
home  battalions  and  the  depot  reserve  battalions  by  large 
depots  which  were  intended  to  furnish  drafts  to  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  garrison  troops,  but  which  would  infallibly  have  kept 
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a  large  number  of  cadres  out  of  the  field.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s 
scheme  was  criticised  on  many  grounds,  not  always  with  great 
discrimination,  but  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  character,  involving  a  great  and  immediate  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  Kegular  Army,  and  offering  in  exchange  a  short 
service  Army,  which  in  numbers  and  efficiency  might  or  might 
not  have  realised  its  author’s  expectations.  If  the  experiment 
had  failed  it  would  have  wrought  incalculable  injury  to  the 
Regular  .:Vrmy ;  had  it  succeeded  it  could  not,  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  was  conducted,  have  greatly  increased  our  fighting 
strength.  It  was,  in  short,  a  speculation  which  promised 
heavy  and  immediate  losses,  with  the  prospect,  if  the  stock  were 
held,  of  small  and  precarious  profits.  A  nation,  not  usually 
averse  to  a  gamble,  would  rightly  have  none  of  it. 

There  are  signs  that  Lord  Haliburton,  who  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  severest  critics  in  regard  to  military 
organisation,  and  whose  vigorous  defence  of  the  Cardwell  system 
had  done  much  to  preserve  for  us  this  priceless  boon,  had  gained 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy  a  wider  and  broader  outlook 
upon  the  military  needs  of  the  Empire.  In  1905  he  was  admitting 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  strain  that  the  Army  might 
have  to  meet  in  a  possibly  not  remote  future,  and  he  was  plead¬ 
ing  for  an  exhaustive  and  public  inquiry  into  the  mihtary 
requirements  of  the  country,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
British  Isles  or  turned  towards  India,  and  his  mind  was  obsessed 
with  thoughts  of  invasion.  A  year  later,  however,  ‘  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  Army  which  the  Cardwell  system  yields  us, 
though  sufficient  in  its  day  for  all  the  existing  requirements, 
could  not  suffice  for  the  contingencies  to  which  the  Empire  is 
now  exposed,  and  that  for  those  contingencies  other  forces  than 
the  ordinary  Regular  Army  must  be  provided. 

‘  We  require,’  so  he  wrote  to  the  Times,  ‘  not  only  a  Regular  Army 
with  its  Army  Reserve  for  all  ordinary  events,  but  we  require  a 
Reserve  Army,  so  recruited  and  so  trained  as  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  and  acting  effectively  with  the  Regular  Army  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  problem  of  our  Regular  Army  is  simple. 
We  have  only  to  give  up  experimenting  and  to  revert  to  a  well  tried 
and  successful  system.  The  problem  of  our  Reserve  Army,  i.e. 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  is  more  compUcated.  It  must  be  raised 
under  conditions  that  will  ensure  its  numerical  strength  and  its 
efficiency  for  field  service,  and  it  must  be  liable  to  be  sent  abroad 
when  national  emergency  renders  it  necessary.  If  voluntary  service 
will  jneld  these  results,  well  and  good.  If  it  will  not,  then  the 
question  of  some  sort  of  compulsory  service  will  arise.’  * 

*  Lord  Haliburton,  p.  279. 
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Before  this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Haldane  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  was  faced  with  the  same 
problem  that  Mr.  Ainold-Forster  had  failed  to  solve,  with  the 
difference  that  the  demand  for  financial  retrenchment,  moderate 
before,  had  become  insistent.  This  demand  may  be,  and  indeed 
is,  painfully  reminiscent  of  the  past,  but  it  was  impossible 
alike  for  the  soldier  or  the  statesman  to  ignore  or  resist  it.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  any  Army  reorganisation  that  might  be 
attempted  must  not  only  be  based  on  a  rigid  economy  but 
involve  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
reduction  of  men.  To  make  this  reduction  acceptable  to  the 
Army,  it  must  be  counterbalanced  by  some  gain  in  present 
efficiency  and  some  power  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  event  of 
war.  It  was  in  steering  for  these  very  beacons  that  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster’s  proposals  had  foundered  on  the  rocks,  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
like  a  good  pilot,  shaped  another  course.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
remodelling  of  the  Indian  army,  embodying,  as  it  did,  the  true 
principles  of  organisation  for  war,  furnished  a  convenient 
standard.  Mr.  Haldane’s  first  care  was  to  overhaul  the  Regular 
Army  in  every  detail,  and  to  discover  what  sized  expeditionary 
force  he  could  produce  complete  in  every  detail  with  a  proper 
complement  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  ammunition  columns  and 
transport,  supply  and  medical  services.  He  found  that  for 
lack  of  important  services  he  could  not  put  into  the  field  as  a 
thoroughly  organised  and  fully  equipped  military  force  much 
more  than  three  divisions,  and  that,  after  mobilisation  was 
complete,  there  would  remain  in  many  services  no  reserves 
from  which  to  make  good  the  wastage  of  war.  He  found 
further,  that  with  some  modifications  of  existing  services, 
including  a  reduction  in  the  infantry  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  other  directions,  he  could  mobihse  six  divisions  at  a  reduced 
cost.  The  first  step  was  to  provide  the  numbers  required  to  fill 
the  cadres  on  mobihsation  and  to  supply  the  wastage  of  war 
for  six  months,  and  further  to  establish  an  effective  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  men  who,  when  the  expeditionary  force 
left  England,  would  have  to  be  trained  so  as  to  replenish  its 
depleted  ranks  automatically  as  occasion  required.  Under  the 
Cardwell  system,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  originally 
intended  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  form  a  third  or  local  reserve 
battaUon  from  the  infantry  depot  to  serve  as  a  training  battahon 
for  recruits.  In  every  war  that  has  been  waged  since  1870  the 
want  of  reserve  battahons  for  this  purpose  has  been  gravely  felt, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  effect  to  Cardwell’s  intentions 
for  lack  of  a  source  from  which  to  draw  the  necessary  men  at 
the  outbreak  of  war.  In  the  field  artillery  the  need  of  a  reserve 
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supplementary  to  the  regular  reserve  had  become  imperative 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  quick-firing  guns,  which  required 
a  greatly  increased  supply  of  ammunition,  and  consequently  of 
ammunition  columns.  To  mobilise  the  field  artillery  of  a  force 
of  six  divisions  and  to  meet  the  wastage  for  six  months  an 
additional  personnel,  estimated  at  17,000  men,  was  necessary. 
To  make  good  these  defects  in  the  Cardwell  system,  Mr.  Haldane 
decided  to  institute  a  Special  Reserve  supplementary  to  the 
Regular  Army,  and  enlisted  on  a  non-regular  basis. 

Before  explaining  the  steps  taken  to  establish  this  Special 
Reserve  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  position  of 
the  Mihtia.  In  the  Cardwell  system  behind  each  pair  of  Regular 
battalions — one  of  which  was  abroad — there  were  two  Militia 
battalions,  which  were  embodied  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
home  battalion  of  the  hne,  if  ordered  on  service.  These  Militia 
battahons  were  intended  to  keep  their  formation  as  units,  but 
to  supply  men  to  the  absent  Regular  battalion  and  so  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  field  force  during  hostilities.  The  logical 
outcome  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  Militia  should  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  a  non-professional  citizen  force  and  should 
be  frankly  incorporated  with  the  Regular  Army  as  part  of  its 
reserve,  and  made  liable  to  foreign  service  in  war.  The  neces¬ 
sary  legislation,  however,  was  never  introduced,  with  the  result 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  the  Militia  still 
retained  its  civihan  character  and  could  not  be  sent  abroad, 
either  in  units  or  individually,  without  its  own  consent.  A  Militia 
reserve,  consisting  of  over  29,000  serving  Militiamen,  who  for 
a  small  bounty  accepted  an  individual  liability  to  join  the 
Regular  Army  in  the  event  of  war,  had  been  created,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure,  to  fulfil  the  rule  for  which  the  whole  force  had 
eventually  been  intended. 

The  loss  of  these  and  other  men  at  an  early  stage  in  the  war 
fatally  impaired  the  fighting  value  of  the  Militia  units.  It  was 
clear  that  for  the  future  the  Militia  could  not  remain  in  this 
anomalous  position  :  either  they  must  accept  the  habihty  of 
foreign  service  and  resign  themselves  to  the  role  of  reserve 
battalions  in  the  Regular  forces,  or  they  must  decline  the  status 
of  a  supplementary  reserve  and  retain  their  integrity  unimpaired 
in  their  traditional  character  of  a  citizen  force.  In  1901  the 
choice  was  made,  and  they  elected  the  second  alternative.  The 
Militia  Reserve  was  abolished  and  the  connexion  between  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Militia  that  had  existed  for  a  century 
was  finally  severed.  For  the  future  the  Regular  Army  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Mihtia  for  the  means  of  making  good 
the  wastage  of  war. 
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Face  to  face  with  the  same  problem  that  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  the  Crimean  war  had  left  unsolved,  Mr.  Haldane  bent 
his  mind  to  the  creation  of  a  Special  Eeserve  of  officers  and 
men.  His  task  was  not  easy.  Unless  the  Regular  Army  were 
augmented,  it  could  by  no  possible  means  produce  an  increased 
number  of  reserves.  He  could  look  no  longer  to  the  Militia, 
which,  indeed,  if  it  continued  to  enhst  the  same  class  of  men, 
might  even  compete  with  the  Regular  Army  for  its  recruits. 
The  searching  inquiry  that  Mr.  Haldane  was  making  into  every 
detail  of  the  military  machine  furnished  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  South  African  war  had  shown  that  the  Regular 
Army,  organised,  be  it  remembered,  then  as  now,  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  no  definite  strategic  problem,  was  too  small  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  Imperial  defence,  and  the  creation  of 
a  subsidiary  force  to  provide  the  power  of  expansion  was  an 
urgent  and  obvious  necessity.  The  new  force  must  absorb  the 
old  Militia  so  as  to  hand  on  to  posterity  the  glory  of  its  national 
traditions,  but  it  must  not  sap  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army 
by  planting  its  roots  in  the  same  soil.  On  that  point  the  history 
of  the  wars  with  France  had  been  clamant.  The  key  to  the 
problem  lay  in  the  recognition  of  this  vital  principle.  The 
cadres  of  the  Militia  must  unite  with  the  Yeomanry  and  Volun¬ 
teers  to  form  a  single  Territorial  Army ;  its  officers  and  men, 
recruited  from  the  same  classes  as  the  Regular  Army,  m\ist  be 
transferred  to  the  Special  Reserve.  On  these  lines  the  com¬ 
promise  was  effected. 

The  proportion  of  Special  Reservists  required  to  complete 
the  expeditionary  force  varies  in  each  arm.  The  infantry,  horse 
and  garrison  artillery  and  engineer  field  units  can  be  raised  to 
war  strength  with  Regular  Reservists,  and  Special  Reservists 
will  be  required  only  to  make  good  the  wastage  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  field  artillery  ammunition  columns  will  absorb 
a  considerable  number  of  Special  Reservists  on  mobilisation. 
The  principle  observed  is  that  units  which  come  into  action  at 
the  outset  of  a  campaign  must  consist  of  Regular  soldiers  and 
Regular  Reservists  only ;  other  units  may  be  brought  up  to 
strength  on  mobilisation  by  means  of  Special  Reservists  in  varying 
proportions.  The  class  of  man  required  to  supplement  the 
Regular  Army  and  make  good  its  wastage  falls  under  two 
categories  :  those  whose  war  training  cannot  be  acquired  in 
civil  life  and  those  whose  duties  in  war  are  cognate  to  their  civil 
vocations.  Men  of  the  latter  class  are  enhsted  through  the 
Territorial  Force,  to  which  they  remain  supernumerary.  Men 
of  the  former  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  enlisted  direct  into 
the  Special  Reserve,  receiving  six  months’  training  on  enlistment 
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and  fifteen  days’  annual  training.  They  may,  if  they  choose, 
enlist  into  the  Regular  Army  ;  if  not,  they  pass  direct  into 
the  Army  Reserve.  They  are  organised  into  units  :  in  the  field 
artillery  into  training  brigades  formed  from  batteries  surplus 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Field  Force,  and  in  the  infantry  into 
Reserve  battalions  affiliated  to  line  battalions  and  bearing  the 
same  name.  On  mobilisation  being  ordered,  the  Reserve 
battalions  will  move  into  vacant  infantry  barracks,  while  the 
depots  continue  to  receive  all  recruits  and  to  equip  and  despatch 
them  to  the  Reserve  battalions  to  be  trained,  precisely  in  the 
way  that  was  intended  in  Cardwell’s  original  scheme.  A  similar 
organisation,  including  depots  and  Reserve  regiments,  has  been 
estabhshed  for  the  cavalry,  and  in  this  way,  w’e  may  hope,  a 
continuous  stream  of  trained  men  will  pass  from  the  Reserve 
battalions  to  the  ranks  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  so  make 
good  the  losses  of  war.  The  numbers  required  for  the  artillery 
are,  however,  formidable. 

Having  provided  the  means  of  mobilising  his  field  army  and 
maintaining  it  in  the  field  for  six  months,  Mr.  Haldane  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the  supplementary  army 
or  Territorial  Force.  Every  step  taken  towards  improving  the 
organisation  of  the  field  army  brought  into  still  stronger  relief 
the  deficiencies  of  the  auxiliary'  forces.  When  the  Crimean 
war  opened,  the  Army  was  a  mere  aggregate  of  battalions,  and 
though  much  had  since  been  done  to  remove  this  defect,  yet  in 
the  South  African  war  only  one  brigade  of  Regular  infantry  took 
the  field  composed  as  it  had  been  in  peace,  while  every  division 
was  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This  being  the  state  of  the 
Regular  Army,  it  can  be  imagined  to  what  extent  the  organisation 
of  the  auxihary  forces — the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers— 
had  been  perfected.  Permanent  organisation  higher  than  the 
regiment  and  the  battahon  was  unknown,  though  nominally 
the  Volunteers  were  grouped  into  brigades.  The  latter  force  had 
been  revived  in  1858  as  a  result  of  the  general  fear  of  a  French 
invasion.  It  had  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  during  the  two 
following  years  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French  in  Italy. 
Born  of  emergency,  the  force  grew  up  promiscuously  wherever  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  blossomed  into  a  belated  interest  in 
mihtary  exercises.  It  took  shape  in  the  formation  of  detached 
corps  in  town  and  country,  which  were  grouped  later  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  battahons,  and  eventually  incorporated  as  permanent 
components  of  the  territorial  regiments.  The  force  consisted 
largely  of  infantry,  with  some  artillery  of  position  and  a  negligible 
quantity  of  light  horse  and  field  artillery,  while  the  distribution 
and  proportion  of  the  arms  and  the  deficiency'  of  administrative 
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services  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  serious  organisation. 
Fortunately  the  men  themselves  were  zealous  and  intelligent,  and 
drawn  from  a  class  which  gave  few  recruits  to  the  Regular  Army, 
but  whose  association  with  the  military  service  of  the  country 
it  was  eminently  desirable  to  encourage.  The  reorganisation 
of  these  heterogeneous  forces  was  an  herculean  task,  but  Mr. 
Haldane  set  himself  with  courage,  tact,  and  enthusiasm  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  had  already  decided  that  any  attempt 
to  organise  the  auxiliary  forces  into  two  hnes  was  foredoomed 
to  failure  ;  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  must  be  amalga¬ 
mated  into  one  homogeneous  force  organised  in  complete  units, 
led  by  efficient  officers,  trained  on  identical  principles  and  raised 
from  the  same  source — from  the  yeomen  of  England  and  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  class  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
had  rallied  to  the  call  of  the  ‘  Great  Commoner.’  Homogeneity 
was  Mr.  Haldane’s  first  grand  principle. 

His  second  grand  principle  was  the  separation  of  the  functions 
of  command  from  those  of  business  administration,  and  the 
decentrahsation  of  the  latter  functions  on  the  Militia  principle 
of  county  organisation.  To  this  end  he  created  County  Associa¬ 
tions  consisting  of  the  County  Lieutenant  or  other  fit  person  as 
president  and  prominent  county  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  Territorial  Force  raised  by  the  county,  together  with  a 
number  of  co-opted  members,  including,  if  thought  desirable, 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed. 
The  Associations  administer  and  recruit  the  local  Territorial 
forces,  provide  rifle-ranges  and  buildings,  and  in  addition  look 
after  the  interests  of  old  soldiers  of  the  county  regiments  and, 
in  war,  of  the  families  of  men  at  the  front.  They  will  become 
the  reservoir  from  which  the  enthusiastic  effort  of  the  county 
can  flow  in  separate  channels,  quickening  and  vivifying  not  only 
the  Territorial  Forces,  but  also  the  territorial  regiments  to 
which  they  are  affiliated.  In  this  way  the  county’s  pride  and 
interest,  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  which  many  a  memorial 
to  the  heroic  dead  bears  silent  witness  in  abbey  and  cathedral, 
may  inspire  the  living  to  claim  their  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

Organisation  for  war  is  the  third  grand  principle.  The 
Regular  Army  at  home  and  in  India  stands  ready  for  war  in 
self-contained  divisions,  and  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  aims  at 
creating  eventually  out  of  the  existing  material  fourteen 
mounted  brigades  and  fourteen  infantry  divisions,  complete 
with  artillery  and  the  necessary  administrative  services,  and 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Regular 
Army.  The  artillery  will  be  armed  with  the  guns  that  were 
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recently  in  the  hands  of  the  Regular  artillery,  and  have  been  or 
are  being  replaced  by  quick-firing  guns.  In  addition  to  the 
fourteen  divisions,  it  has  been  decided  to  create  gradually  a 
Territorial  Force  Reserve,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  raise  the 
strength  of  units  to  their  full  establishment  on  mobilisation  or 
during  annual  training,  and  to  replace  war  casualties.  Such  an 
organisation  would  become  essential  if  any  part  of  the  Territorial 
Force  were  seriously  engaged  in  war.  It  is  intended  further  to 
create  a  ‘  Technical  Reserve  ’  consisting  of  individuals,  such  as 
members  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions,  engineers, 
and  owners  of  motor-cars,  whose  aptitudes  would  enable  them 
to  render  valuable  service  of  an  auxiliary  character  in  time  of 
war ;  and  a  ‘  Veteran  Reserve,’  consisting  of  officers  and  men 
who  have  served  in  any  of  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  Crown  and 
are  wilhng  to  register  their  names  to  be  called  up  for  service  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers  into  a 
Territorial  Army.  It  aims  at  producing  a  second  line  of  some 
300,000  men,  homogeneous  in  character,  maintaining  close 
touch  through  the  counties  with  the  nation,  and  organised  for 
war.  Its  initial  training  is  directed  towards  laying  the  foimdation 
for  a  more  extended  training  on  embodiment,  and  aims  at 
producing  an  efficient  body  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
oflicers  to  serve  both  as  leaders  and  as  instructors,  and  at  giving 
the  men  systematic  and  progressive  instruction  in  their  essential 
duties.  The  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force  rests 
upon  the  general  officer  commanding,  and  all  funds  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  training  are  disbursed  under  his  direction. 
Officers  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  who  are  presumably 
selected  for  their  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  are  available 
to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  Territorial  Force,  whose 
efficiency  should  respond  quickly  to  the  increased  facilities  for 
training.  In  the  event  of  war,  moreover,  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  force  shotdd  take  the  field  immediately  upon  mobilisation, 
but  that  it  should  be  embodied  for  six  months’  thorough  training. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Haldane’s  military  reforms  are  brought 
to  maturity,  will  they  tend  to  improve  our  military  system — 
that  is,  will  they  produce  a  machine  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  war  ?  To  this  question,  fortunately,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  Mr.  Haldane  found  a  Regular  Army  which,  though  it 
was  superior  to  any  army  that  this  country  had  hitherto  placed 
in  the  field,  was  not  perfectly  organised  for  war,  since  it  was 
not  furnished  with  complete  administrative  services  nor  provided 
with  a  satisfactory  system  for  making  good  the  wear  and  tear 
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of  war.  These  defects  he  has  removed,  working  on  the  principles 
which  Lord  Kitchener’s  administrative  genius  had  already  apphed 
to  the  army  in  India.  He  found  further  a  heterogeneous 
aggregate  of  auxihary  units  of  varpng  efficiency  with  no  organisa¬ 
tion  higher  than  an  administrative  brigade,  and  no  war  organisa¬ 
tion  whatever.  To  this  inchoate  mass  he  has  given  cohesion 
and  unity  and  a  war  organisation,  framed  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  Regular  Army  at  home  and  in  India.  In  all  that  he  has 
effected  Mr.  Haldane  may  truly  claim  that  he  has  ‘  taken  the 
‘  first  step  towards  satisfjnng  the  requirements  of  the  Empire,’ 
since  internal  coherence  is  essential  to  external  expansion.  His 
system  is  ‘  not  faultless  ’  nor  is  it  yet  complete,  but,  in  Lord 
Roberts’  words,  it  is  the  greatest  step  forward  which  has  ever 
been  officially  made,  and  it  provides  the  basis  and  the  framework 
of  a  truly  National  Army.  ‘  The  Minister,’  writes  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Foundations  of  Reform,’  ‘  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the 
‘  country  for  the  patience,  assiduity,  and  foresight  which  he  has 
‘  displayed  in  promoting  a  national  work.’  In  echoing  this 
eulogy  we  may  add  that  the  coxmtry  will  show  its  gratitude 
best  by  a  hearty  response  to  the  call  to  fill  the  ranks. 

A  graver  question  remains  to  be  answered  :  Will  the  National 
Army,  when  complete,  fulfil  the  miUtary  requirements  of  the 
Empire  ?  ‘  I  have  never,’  said  Mr.  Haldane,  in  answer  to  this 
very  question,  ‘  I  have  never  been  able  to  work  out  the  standard 
‘  of  the  requirements  of  the  Empire.  Given  a  peaceful  policy, 
‘  we  hope  that  these  requirements  will  be  very  small  and  we  ought 
‘  to  keep  them  as  small  as  we  can  ;  but  at  any  time  clouds  may 
‘  come  over  the  horizon,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  keep  some- 
‘  thing  in  reserve.’  Did  the  peaceful  policy  of  1701  and  1793 
keep  our  mihtary  requirements  small  ?  The  clouds  were  on  the 
horizon  and  the  peaceful  policy  brought  down  the  storm.  But, 
though  Mr.  Haldane  has  been  unable  to  work  out  in  detail  the 
requirements  of  the  Empire,  he  knows  well  in  general  what 
these  requirements  are.  No  statesman  with  his  breadth  of  view 
could  fail  to  perceive  them.  He  is  fully  aware  that  the  whole 
military  situation  has  changed  since  steam  quickened  mobility, 
and  that  what  sufficed  for  an  island  Power  is  no  criterion  for  a 
continental  empire,  which  touches  at  more  points  than  one  the 
territories  of  nations  in  arms.  His  speeches  are  inspired  with 
this  knowledge : 

‘  When  you  come  to  the  necessity  for  expansion — we  all  know  it 
may  arise,  but  it  can  arise  only  on  great  occasions — when  we  are 
involved  in  such  a  war  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  people  has  to  be 
thrown  into  the  task,  we  assume  that  the  people  will  be  ready  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  if  they  have  been  prepared 
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beforehand  to  organise  themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis  they  will 
be  ready  to  respond  with  a  strength  and  a  might  which  no  con¬ 
scription  can  get  out  of  them.  But  this  applies  not  only  to  the  people 
of  tliis  country.  The  South  African  war  showed  that  the  Empire 
was  one  and  could  fight  as  one.  .  .  ,  Our  idea  is  .  .  .  that  of  the 
Empire  organised  not  for  aggression  but  for  its  own  defence.  .  .  . 
These  plans  are  the  mere  beginning.  .  .  .  The  task  is  gigantic.  .  .  . 
What  is  wanted  is  .  .  .  the  exercise  of  an  activity  which  is  as  un¬ 
hasting  as  it  is  unresting.’  * 

And  Mr.  Haldane  has  translated  his  words  into  action.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war  the  land  forces  of  the 
Empire  numbered  over  a  million  men,  heterogeneous,  unorganised, 
unready  for  oversea  war.  ‘  Force,’  wrote  the  enlightened 
soldier,  to  w^hose  memory  and  teachings  Lord  Roberts  has  paid 
such  generous  tribute, 

‘  Force  which  cannot  be  concentrated  at  the  point  of  conflict  is 
hardly  worth  taking  into  account.  If  the  elements  of  such  force 
lack  homogeneity ;  if  they  are  so  loosely  organised  that  their  mobili¬ 
sation  is  slow'  and  their  transfer  to  the  scene  of  action  a  matter  of 
months  ;  or  if,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  distribution,  or  their 
political  environment,  they  can  only  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
local  defence,  it  is  manifest  that  an  imposing  total  is  very  far  from 
a  guarantee  of  the  swift  action  and  heavy  blows  which  war  so 
imperatively  demands.  .  .  .  The  reason  that  the  Imperial  Army 
was  unorganised  in  1899  was  not  because  organisation  was  difficult, 
or  because  the  Colonies  were  reluctant  to  commit  themselves,  but 
because  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence  had  never  been  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  Imperial  strategy.’  f 

To  remove  this  reproach  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a 
foreign  critic’s  taunt  that  ‘  the  Imperial  Army  was  a  military 
‘  myth  ’  was  Mr.  Haldane’s  next  aim.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  there  was  convened  a  conference  of  naval  and 
military  delegates  from  the  overseas  dominions  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  the  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Empire. 
To  this  Conference,  whose  purpose  was  consultative  and  whose 
conclusions  have  no  binding  force  until  accepted  by  the  various 
Colonial  Governments,  certain  proposals  were  submitted, 
directed  to  the  foundation  of  a  military  system  which  should 
enable  the  potential  military  strength  of  the  Empire,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  to  be  applied  to  a  common  Imperial  purpose. 
The  fimdamental  principles  underlying  these  proposals  were 

*  Army  Reform,  pp,  48,  93. 

t  The  Science  of  War,  by  the  late  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson 
C.B.  (Longmans  &  Co.),  pp.  382-5.  See  also  Lord  Roberts’  Intro¬ 
ductory  Memoir,  p.  xxxviii. 
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that,  without  impairing  the  control  of  each  Dominion  over  its 
own  forces,  these  forces  should  be  organised  in  units  modelled 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  war  establishments  of  the 
home  Regular  Army,  and  equipped,  trained,  and  provided  with 
administrative  services  on  the  same  standard  pattern,  and  that 
officers  performing  General  Staff  duties  throughout  the  Empire, 
while  remaining  responsible  to  their  respective  Governments, 
should  be  members  of  one  body,  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
interchangeable  and  performing  identical  functions.  On  all 
these  principles  there  was  complete  agreement,  and  plans  were 
concerted  which,  while  preserving  the  autonomy  of  each  Dominion 
and  asking  for  no  specific  undertaking,  gave  one  and  all  the  means 
of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  by  uniting  their  forces 
in  one  homogeneous  Imperial  Army.  But  this  was  not  all,  for 
Mr.  Haldane  was  able  to  announce  that  Sir  John  French  was 
going  to  Canada  and  Lord  Kitchener  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  eventually  to  the  Mediterranean  command  with  the  object 
of  unifying  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  Empire. 

Thus,  in  the  last  few  months  a  long  step  has  been  taken 
towards  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  great  ideal,  an  empire 
organised,  not  for  aggression  but  for  its  own  defence  in  times  of 
great  emergency.  We  seem  indeed  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  ultimate  goal.  There  is,  however,  a  real  need  of  hastening 
slowly,  of  pausing  from  time  to  time  and  making  sure  that  every 
stone  of  the  building  is  truly  laid  before  the  next  is  raised  upon 
it.  There  is  the  ever-pressing  danger  of  unreality  and  illusion. 
The  Regular  Army  at  home  and  in  India  has  been  organised  on 
a  sound  basis.  The  divisions  exist,  and  the  machinery  for 
keeping  them  at  full  strength  in  war  has  been  perfected.  The 
organisation  is  based  on  the  Cardwell  system,  which  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  of 
units  at  home  and  abroad.  Temporary  disturbances  of  the 
balance  can  be  adjusted  by  temporary  devices,  but  if  ever  a 
permanent  increase  in  our  foreign  garrisons  becomes  imperative, 
a  corresponding  increase  must  be  made  in  the  strength  of  the 
Regular  forces  at  home.  This  parity  of  numbers  is  the  essential 
principle  of  the  Cardwell  system,  and  it  must  be  preserved 
inviolate  at  all  costs  and  by  all  parties  of  the  State;  Subject  to 
this  proviso,  all  that  the  organisation  now  requires  is  stability 
and  continuity. 

The  question  of  the  Second  Line  is  more  complex.  Considered 
imperially — that  is,  as  embracing  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
other  than  the  Regular  Army — it  is  intended  to  serve  two 
purposes :  to  provide  for  local  defence  and  give  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  that  power  of  expansion  which  the  South  African 
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war  proved  to  be  an  imperative  need.  We  ask  the  self-governing 
Dominions  to  organise  their  forces  on  these  lines,  and  we  must 
set  them  the  example  and  furnish  them  with  an  approved  pattern. 
We  cannot  expect  from  young  peoples  a  force  numerically 
strong  ;  all  we  can  fairly  ask  of  them  is  that,  since  modern  war 
seldom  admits  of  improvisation  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  they 
shall  double  the  value  of  the  gift  which  their  affection  may 
prompt  them  to  offer  by  preparing  in  peace  to  give  it  quickly. 
The  expansion  which  the  Mother  Country  provides  must  not  only 
be  equally  prompt  but  numerically  strong.  Unless  it  satisfies 
these  conditions  it  is  wholly  illusory. 

The  establishment  of  the  Territorial  Force,  together  with  the 
new  Reserve,  is  approximately  400,000  men,  of  whom,  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  some  250,000  might  be  available  on 
mobilisation.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about  160,000  men 
are  required  in  the  British  Isles  for  obligatory  garrisons  of  naval 
arsenals  and  bases,  defended  ports,  &c. ;  if  this  number  is  still 
considered  necessary,  there  remain  but  90,000  men  available 
to  provide  for  minor  but  still  important  services,  such  as 
the  protection  of  railways,  &c.,  and  to  furnish  the  ‘  properly 
‘  organised  and  properly  equipped  force  capable  of  dealing 
‘  effectually  with  a  possible  invasion  by  a  force  of  70,000 
‘  men,’  which  the  Prime  Minister  lately  declared  to  be  the 
business  of  the  War  Office.  It  is  clear  that  the  Territorial 
Force,  even  when  raised  to  its  full  establishment  of  300,000  and 
reinforced  by  a  Reserve  of  100,000  men,  will  not  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  assume  the  entire  charge  of  home  defence  in  the  absence 
of  the  Regular  Army.  As  a  means  of  expansion,  in  a  great 
emergency,  it  is  therefore  at  present  quite  inadequate.  It  lacks 
both  training  and  numbers.  \Vhat  is  required  is  that  the 
Territorial  Force  should  be,  what  the  Regular  Army  can  never 
be,  a  Reserve- producing  machine ;  that  it  should  provide  the 
means  of  training  the  youth  of  the  country  in  arms ;  that  it 
should  be  in  peace  a  short  service  National  Army  of  small 
dimensions,  and  that,  by  means  of  its  Reserves,  it  should  be 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  organisation,  in  a  great  war, 
into  an  efficient  force  available  for  service  overseas  and  limited 
in  size  only  by  the  calculated  requirements  of  the  Empire. 

Such  must  be  our  ultimate  aim ;  such  the  example  we  must 
set  to  our  people  overseas ;  such,  indeed,  our  plain  duty  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  great  possessions  that  our  forefathers  won  for  us 
by  their  blood  and  by  their  sacrifice,  and  hand  them  on  to 
posterity  in  undiminished  amplitude.  A  National  Army  on 
these  lines  would  be  truly  ‘  a  nation  under  arms  for  the  sake 
‘  of  peace  and  not  for  the  sake  of  war,’  since  no  Government 
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could  dare  to  make  war  except  in  a  juat  cause  approved  by  the 
people. 

The  problem  of  Imperial  Defence  is  not  an  open  book  that 
he  who  runs  may  read ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  problem  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  extreme  complexity,  demanding  for  its 
solution  a  profound  study  of  history,  strategy,  and  statecraft. 
For  this  study  the  people  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
training,  and  must  needs  form  their  judgement  vicariously  on 
the  advice  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  statesman.  It  is 
the  soldier’s  duty,  then,  as  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  people’s 
safety,  to  weigh  carefully  the  obligations  of  this  vast  Empire 
and  to  estimate  honestly  the  amount  of  military  force  that 
is  necessary  to  defend  its  world- wide  interests;  and  it  is  for 
the  statesman,  the  ‘  governing  class,’  to  be  a  ‘  teaching  class,’ 
not  saying  smooth  things  to  the  people,  but  taking  them  fully 
into  his  confidence,  explaining  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
Empire  and  indicating  the  means  by  which  these  dangers  may 
be  avoided. 

The  ‘  Splendour  of  God  ’  that  must  ‘  unfold  itself  from  the 
‘  heart  of  this  huge  Democracy  if  it  is  not  to  perish,’  that  shone 
in  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  fealty  of  his  Normans,  in 
Edward  III.  and  the  chivalry  of  his  English,  in  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  Puritanism  of  his  Ironsides,  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and 
the  patriotism  of  a  whole  kingdom,  may  rekindle  in  the  devotion, 
discipline,  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  united  Empire,  in  their  love  of 
right  and  justice  and  in  the  resolute  determination  that  this 
Imperial  nation,  which  is  the  mother  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  progress,  shall  be  preserved  inviolate  in  strength  and  in 
peace  to  rear  her  offspring  into  manhood.  And  if  ‘  fighting  must 
‘  superadd  itself  as  an  accident  ’  it  shall  be  their  duty,  not  to 
withstand  blows  as  best  they  may,  but  to  impose  their  will  upon 
the  enemy.  But  let  the  statesman  teach  the  people  that  numbers, 
training,  and  organisation  are  in  war  as  essential  as  coxirage  and 
high  purpose,  and  when  the  people  respond  as  they  responded  to 
the  call  of  William  Pitt,  as  they  will  respond  to  the  call  of  every 
great  statesman  who  believes  in  them  and  trusts  them,  they  will, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  make  every  sacrifice  that  may  be 
required  of  them  to  safeguard  the  honour  and  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  On  the  foundations  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  so 
truly  and  faithfully  laid  they  will  build  an  edifice  that  shall 
remain  for  ever  a  monument  to  their  virtue  and  to  his  courage 
and  great  patience. 
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Art.  V.— SOxME  RECENT  VERSE. 

1.  Adam  Cast  Forth.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  1vol.  London: 
Duckworth  and  Co.  1908. 

2.  The  CUfs.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  1  vol.  London : 
Duckworth  and  Co.  1909. 

3.  New  Poems.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  1  vol.  London : 

John  Lane.  1908. 

4.  Artemision :  Idylls  and  Songs.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
1  vol.  London  :  Elkin  Mathews.  1909. 

5.  New  Poems.  By  Herbert  Trench.  1  vol.  London  : 

Methuen  and  Co.  1907. 

6.  The  Pilgrim  Jester.  By  Arthur  E.  J.  Legge.  1  vol. 
London  :  John  Lane.  1908. 

7.  Clijlon  Chapel,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Newbolt. 
1  vol.  London  :  John  Murray.  1908. 

8.  Drake.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1908. 

9.  Forty  Singing  Seamen,  <&c.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  1  vol. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1907. 

'U’goism  is  the  prevailing  fault  in  literary  criticism,  which 
whatever  pretence  of  principle  it  sets  in  the  foreground, 
does  almost  always  begin  and  end  in  individual  ‘  taste.’  It 
acts  in  defiance  of  the  Latin  proverb  when  proceeding  it  tries 
to  show  that  these  matters  of  taste  are  arguable — are  subject 
for  debate.  As  it  inevitably  fails  in  this  attempt,  it  leaves  at 
last  (like  an  old  Bailey  lawyer)  the  field  of  reason  altogether  and 
takes  to  abuse.  This  was,  for  example,  Johnson’s  method.  His 
taste  was  often  excellent ;  at  times  it  was  extremely  faulty ; 
good  or  bad,  when  it  was  challenged  he  ended  by  calling  his 
opponent  names,  on  the  principle,  which  he  frankly  avowed,  that 
everyone  talked  for  victory.  There  is,  besides,  another  influence, 
an  inevitable  one,  which  nourishes  the  conceit  of  the  critic. 
While  we  are  enjoying  good  literature  we  all  of  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  taken  some  part  in  the  creation  of  it.  In  truth  we  have,  so 
far  as  ourselves  are  concerned.  Literature  needs  in  a  sense  to  be 
recreated  in  every  fresh  brain  :  seeing  that  what  we  have  before 
us  are  ink-marks  and  nothing  more.  But  this  is  not  a  kind  of 
achievement  which  allows  the  critic  to  boast  himself  over  the 
maker  even  of  second-class  literature.  The  first  did  not  really 
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assist  at  the  creation  of  ‘  Hamlet,’  though  he  finds  it  hard  to 
realise  this  truth  :  so  that  he  is  not  justified  in  assuming  too 
patronising  an  air  towards  the  maker  of  ‘  Festus.’  On  the  whole, 
the  critic  will  be  in  a  better  posture  for  acting  the  upright 
judge  if  he  suppress  in  his  mind  the  tendency  to  judge  first  of 
all  'in  a  standpoint  of  ‘  taste.’  Literature — the  best  or  the 
worst— is  not  a  matter  of  taste  ‘  first  of  all.’  It  is  a  natural 
product  more  or  less  inevitable.  All  genuine  literature  is  that : 
and  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  study  the  laws  of  its  growth,  after 
the  manner  of  the  botanist,  than  merely  to  hawk  up  and  down 
specimens  of  good  or  bad  grain,  like  the  corn-chandler.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  To  go  about  complaining 
that  we  are  not  all  Elizabethans  is  as  profitable  as  to  complain 
that  war  has  become  a  less  heroic  business  since  ‘  villainous 
‘  saltpetre  ’  was  digged  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
position  the  critic  loves  to  take  up  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of 
Hotspur’s  trim  lord  : 

‘  But  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.’ 

But  for  the  deplorable  vulgarity  of  our  age  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  critic  himself  might  not  have  achieved. 

The  naturalist’s  part  is  more  hiunble.  He  is  not  obliged  to 
be  concerned  only  with  what  is  first-rate,  condemning  lesser 
products  at  a  glance.  These  last  are  grown  in  the  same  soil  as 
better  works,  only  under  atmospheric  conditions  which  were  not 
so  favourable.  Similar  laws  of  growth  will  be  traceable  in 
them  also.  This  of  course  assumes  that  the  lesser  product  is 
genuine  of  its  kind,  not  a  cunning  arrangement  of  plucked 
flowers  and  grasses.  To  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  is  the  more  difficult  when  we  have  to  do  with  work 
which  is  not  absolutely  first-rate  :  and  by  so  much  the  business 
of  the  critic,  if  he  can  furnish  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 
false,  is  the  more  useful. 

The  condition  for  this  more  profitable — this  ‘  botanical,’  or, 
as  we  have  called  it,  ‘  naturalist  ’ — criticism  is  first  of  all  that  we 
enter  in  some  degree  into  the  mind  of  the  author  :  only  so  can  we 
detect  the  influence  of  his  time  at  work.  And  we  shall  detect 
it  if  the  author  have  any  sincere  inspiration.  Nor  shall  we 
easily  find  a  better  field  for  such  research  and  botanic  study 
than  in  the  great  mass  of  verse,  of  poetry,  which  is  being  con¬ 
tinually  poured  forth  at  this  time.  Judging  by  the  highest 
standards  one  is  compelled  to  call  it  minor  poetry ;  but  in  no 
contemptuous  sense.  The  attitude  of  the  reviewer  ought 
certainly  to  be  sympathetic  toward  all  this  literature,  which  is 
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at  least  free  from  the  vrilgar  incitements  to  pinchbeck  imitation 
and  the  wanton  issue  of  inferior  products  which  affect  writing 
that  has  a  commercial  value.  In  this  last  field  a  man  trying  to 
separate  gold  from  base  metal  has  to  begin  by  detecting  mere 
fraudulent  imitation — though  he  may  not  thus  characterise  it. 
With  verse  it  is  not  so  :  the  fraudulent  product  will  at  least 
be  unconscious,  showing  possibly  at  bottom  a  deeper  type  of 
insincerity.  But  it  will  be  much  less  abundant. 

First,  to  look  for  the  influences  under  which  most  of  our  poetry 
is  at  this  moment  created.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  apparent 
influences  are  not  very  strong  :  the  electric  current  seems  to  be 
a  negative  one.  We  have  first  the  natural  reaction  of  poetic 
minds  from  the  sordid  and  mechanical  side  of  contemporary 
life.  It  is  that  impulse  to  create  merely  ‘  things  of  beauty  ’ 
which  Tennyson  described  symbolically  and  illustrated  in  his 
‘  Palace  of  Art,’  and  which,  though  he  there  formally  condemned 
it,  was  always  a  ruling  motive  with  him.  The  ‘  Palace  of  Art  ’ 
is  its  own  justifier  and  negatives  its  own  condemnation.  But 
one  cannot  deny  that  there  was  too  much  of  this  spirit  of  placid 
beauty-loving  in  Tennyson,  and  not  enough  of  what  Milton  calls 
‘  the  power  to  a  passion.’  Behind  Tennyson  in  this  matter 
stood  Keats.  From  Keats  to  the  greatest  body  and  on  the  whole 
the  best  of  modern  poetry  this  is  still  the  moidding  force.  Such 
phrases  as  ‘  the  influence  of  Keats,’  ‘  the  influence  of  Tennyson  ’ 
are  half-erroneous.  What  a  poet  does  chiefly  is  to  call  down 
influences  which  are  in  the  air  or  in  the  time  :  as  the  Franldin 
kites  collected  electricity.  He  opens  men’s  minds  to  receive  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  he  has  received.  It  is  more 
than  anything  the  prosiness  of  modem  life  (and  a  certain  negative¬ 
ness,  a  ‘  negation  ’  in  all  modern  thought)  which  makes  the 
Keats-Tennyson  worship  of  beauty  an  esoteric  cult  to-day. 
That  it  should  be  the  strongest  impulse  to  verse-writing  is 
certainly  an  evil.  Passion,  which  is  tho  life-blood  of  poetry, 
can  hardly  be  found  in  a  city  of  dreams.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  has  set  up  two  counter-currents  of 
verse  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  belief  of  those  who  practise 
them,  bring  back  reality  and  action  into  poesy.  One  method, 
by  concentrating  on  one  or  two  motives  in  modern  hfe,  more 
especially  on  the  patriotic  emotions,  has  tried  to  bring  back 
life  and  passion.  The  other,  essaying  a  wider  sweep,  has  sought 
to  accommodate  itself  to  things  as  they  are  by  foregoing  what 
used  to  be  reckoned  the  very  characteristics  of  poetry,  by 
forging  a  new  rugged  verse  which  does  almost  without  rhyme  or 
metre  :  which  on  principle  for  the  ‘  pulchra  ’  of  Horace’s  line 
seems  to  pose  obscurity,  for  the  ‘  dulcia  ’  harshness.  What  it 
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aims  at  is  vigour  and  a  certain  picturesqueness  through  being 
uncouth  :  and,  strange  to  say,  in  many  instances  this  aim  it 
achieves.  It  is,  moreover,  a  stream  of  poetry  which  has  many 
founts  and  is  very  widely  spread.  We  do  not  mention  Browning 
in  this  connexion  ;  for  Browning  is  a  world  in  himself  and  con¬ 
tains  examples  of  poetry  of  the  most  diverse  kinds.  But  George 
Meredith  certainly  belongs  to  this  ‘  new  verse  ’  in  the  greatest 
part  of  his  production.  Abroad,  writers  so  different  as  Walt 
Whitman  and  Mallarme  are  in  the  tale.  Mr.  Hardy’s  ‘  Dynasts,’ 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  424),  is 
so  likewise.  For,  as  we  there  said,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  his 
blank  verse  as  poetry  ;  the  lines  of  really  melodious  verse  in  those 
three  volumes  may  be  reckoned  without  much  arithmetic. 
Nevertheless  all  these  poets  we  have  cited  succeed  in  a  great 
part  of  what  they  aim  at.  This  example  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  critic  should  be  mostly  a  ‘  naturalist  ’  studying 
what  is,  not  binding  himself  by  pre-established  rules. 

Of  the  poets  upon  our  list  there  is  only  one  who  belongs  to  the 
category  last  mentioned.  In  the  same  number  of  this  Review  in 
which  we  noticed  Mr.  Hardy’s  ‘  Dynasts,’  we  spoke  also  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Doughty’s  important  prose  work,  ‘  Travels  in  Arabia 
‘  Deserta,’  and  had  something  to  say  of  his  very  long  poem 
‘  The  Dawn  in  Britain.’  This  was  only  eighteen  months  ago. 
But  since  then  Mr.  Doughty  has  produced  two  more  volumes  of 
verse,  ‘  Adam  cast  forth  ’  (1908)  and  ‘  The  Cliffs,’  which  has 
only  just  appeared.  The  latter  of  these  may  be  classed  in  either 
of  two  among  our  ♦^hree  categories  ;  for  it  is  as  much  inspired  by 
patriotic  sentiment  as  any  of  the  verse  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  his 
followers.  Otherwise  the  influence  which  has  acted  most 
potently  on  the  author  of  ‘  The  Cliffs  ’  evidently  comes  from 
‘The  Dynasts.’  We  have  one  very  curious  evidence  of  this. 
‘  The  Cliffs  ’  is  a  prophetic  poem  inspired  by  the  fear  of  or  the 
expectation  of  German  invasion  ;  it  is  pre-eminently  modern  in 
some  details,  introducing  all  sorts  of  warlike  inventions  which 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  common  day.  And  yet  in  the 
great  scene  at  the  end,  when  the  two  invading  fleets  by  sea  and 
air  have  come  to  grief,  we  meet  with  this  direction  :  ‘  Enter  an 
‘  Ensign  bearing  his  regimental  Colours.’  Ensigns  existed  in  the 
Peninsular  War — that  is  to  say, in  the  age  of  ‘The Dynasts.’  Is 
Mr.  Doughty  unaware  that  they  have  long  disappeared  from  His 
Majesty’s  Army  ?  A  very  good  episode  in  ‘  The  Cliffs  ’  is  the 
conversation  of  the  villagers — near  ‘  Claybourne  Cliffs  ’ — dis¬ 
cussing  the  character  and  doings  of  a  certain  Harvest  Kempe. 
But  this,  again,  is  very  Hardyish.  In  point  of  versification, 
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in  view  of  what  Mr.  Doughty  aims  at  by  his  versification,  the 
soliloquy  of  Hobbe  which  opens  the  volume  is  as  good  as  any  : 

‘  Out  of  our  trenches  a  third  time  we  fought : 

'Twas  moonlight,  when  we  stormed  a  Russian  breach. 

Tall  Major  Boyse,  who  led  us,  was  in  first ; 

I  next.  England,  with  shining  blade  aloft, 

He  cried,  for  ever,  lads  ;  our  lives  for  England  ! 

And  on  that  fell ;  the  blood  ran  from  his  breast. 

Twas  I  who  caught  our  major  in  mine  arms  : 

I  bayonnetted  him  who  shot  him  ;  swarmed  out  on  us 
Blue  Russians  in  bright  moonlight.’ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  in  this 
poem  a  great  deal  of  what  can  only  be  called  childish  :  that  it 
savours  almost  of  the  fancies  of  a  schoolboy,  full  of  imaginary 
new  inventions  and  new  explosives,  inventions  which  have 
none  of  the  verisimilitude  of  Mr.  Wells’ ;  and  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  enemy  celebrated  by  the  singing  of  the  patriotic  hymn  at 
the  end  passes  the  border  line  of  the  sublime. 

‘  Adam  cast  forth  ’  is  a  wild  and  difficult  poem  ;  the  versifica¬ 
tion  is  in  general  more  involved,  less  like  metre  than  in  the 
‘  Dawn  ’  or  ‘  The  Cliffs,’  more  full  of  inversions  and  truncations ; 
of  such  lines  as 

‘  I  in  whirling  sweltry  Harasuh  aye  sore  thirsted 

O  ’neath  heaven’s  high  clear  stars  how  it  is  cold 

Is  not  one  day  of  heaven,  of  the  Right  Hand 
Of  the  Most  High,  like  as  the  going  forth 
Of  hundred  years  on  ground  ?  ’ 

‘  Adam  cast  forth  ’  is  preceded  by  the  following  notice : 
‘  Adam  and  Hawwa,  cast  forth  from  the  Paradise,  fall  down  in 
‘  several  places  of  the  Earth  :  whence  they,  after  age-long  wander- 
‘  ings,  meet  together  again,  upon  a  Mountain.’  MTien  the  poem 
opens,  however,  Adam  seems  already  to  have  passed  a  certain 
time  in  a  black,  purgatorial  region  Harasuth,  from  which  he 
emerges  blind.  Moreover  he  and  Hawwa,  generally  called 
Adama  in  the  poem  (Hawwa  is  the  proper  form  for  Eve,  it 
appears),  meet  pretty  early  in  the  book.  Most  of  their  sayings 
and  doings  are  tolerably  obscure.  But  a  certain  sense  for 
pre-history  (which  is  one  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  gifts)  awakes  in  such 
a  passage  as  this  : 

Adam. 

‘  When  now  I  made  an  end  to  gather  fruits. 

Pomegranates,  raisins,  figs  and  dates  and  nuts  ; 
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I  stayed  ;  and  lifted  up  my  sweated  looks, 

On  Field  around  :  then  was  I  ware  of  cries, 

Of  ewes  and  lambs.  And  on  a  sharp  cliff  found 
I  these  few  sheep  ;  where  them  some  evil  beast 
Of  late  had  frayed.  I  turned  ;  those  followed  forth  : 

And  they  not  leave  me.  These  shall  yield  us  fleece. 

Which  ere  thou  gatheredst  amongst  thorny  brakes  ; 

And  milk,  that  promised  us  an  Angel’s  voice. 

And  as  I  came,  me  Ezriel  showed,  neath  cliff, 

A  Cave,  where  we,  in  Winter  days,  should  lodge. 

To-morrow  will  we  bear  therein  our  stuff  ; 

And  fold  our  flock.’  * 

Observe  the  ‘  neath  cliff  ’  as  a  characteristic  locution  of  the 
author.  More  gleams  of  beauty  come  through  the  prose  than  the 
verse,  as  in  the  following  stage-direction  : 

(A  Spring  Month,  bearing  a  green  leaf-branch  ;  and  in  whose 
chapelet,  of  leaves  and  flowers,  a  shining  Moon  is  set ;  passeth  by 
above.) 

There  are  some  people  to  whom  eccentricity  seems  a  proof  of 
the  highest  genius.  From  critics  of  this  class  Mr.  Doughty  has 
received  extravagant  praise.  We  have  already  in  the  notice  of 
his  ‘  Dawn  in  Britain  ’  paid  tribute  to  his  vigour  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  when  he  is  at  his  best.  But  at  his  best  he  is  always  prolix, 
and  prolixity  is  a  fault  farthest  removed  from  high  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  of  his  ‘  Dawn  in  Britain  ’ 
a  more  vivid  passage  than  that  of  Brennus  and  Heremod,  his 
blood-brother,  crossing  the  Rhine  in  winter : 

‘  On  swift  steeds,  part  f  then  Heremod  forth  and  Brennus. 
They  come,  in  few  armed  journeys,  down  to  Rhine, 

Behold  that  mighty  river  flogged  with  frost. 

Sore  now  the  cold  ;  and  o’er  his  marble  streams. 

As  on  a  bridge,  those  Almains,  dryfoot,  pass  ; 

To  where,  like  silver  fretwork,  shines  much  forest. 

But  dwellers  which  beyond  Rhine’s  bordering  flood  ; 

When  they  see  Britain  Gauls  with  Brennus,  pass  ; 

Blowing  their  horns,  together  leap  to  arms  ; 

Till  etheling  Heremod,  in  their  speech,  them  hails. 

Soon  voice  of  his  own  people  through  thick  woods 
He  hears  :  with  youths  many  an  answering  shout 
Of  them  that  come  with  rushing  teams  and  sleds 
And  those  now  halt  some  little  from  that  place.’ 

*  In  our  citations  from  Mr.  Doughty  we  adhere  to  the  author’s 
punctuation. 

t  ‘  Depart.’ 
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Of  which  one  line  certainly  merits  high  praise  : 

‘  To  where,  like  silver  fretwork,  shines  much  forest.’ 

And  yet  how  far  this  passage  falls  short  of  a  very  high  stan¬ 
dard  may  be  shown  by  comparison,  not  with  other  poetry,  but 
with  a  simple  and  an  incidental  fragment  of  prose.  It  is  from 
Flaubert’s  ‘  Salambo,’  and  describes  (but  only  parenthetically 
as  it  were)  the  sufferings  of  the  Gaulish  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians  when  in  revolt  and  camped  round  the  city.  It  is 
in  a  moment  of  scirocco  or  khamsin,  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert. 

‘  Le  Gaulois  les  levres  collecs  centre  les  trous  de  sa  tente  ralait 
d’epuisement  et  de  melancolie.  II  pensait  a  la  seuteur  des  paturages 
par  les  matins  d’automne,  h  des  flocons  de  neige,  au  beuglement  des 
aurochs  perdus  dans  le  brouillard  ;  et  fermant  ses  paupieres  croyait 
apercevoir  les  feux  des  longues  cabanes  couvertes  de  paille  trembler 
sur  les  marais  au  fond  des  bois.’ 

It  is  the  ‘  flocons  de  neige  ’  which  allow  us  to  bring  this 
passage  into  comparison  with  the  other.  But  both  are  of  forest 
scenes  in  prehistoric  days.  The  prose  is  indeed  the  prose  of  a 
master  ;  but,  after  all,  the  description  is  quite  incidental,  quite 
outside  the  main  plot  of  the  book.  Flaubert  had  no  temptation 
to  ‘  work  up  ’  the  passage.  And  in  vividness,  in  richness  of 
detail,  what  a  contrast  between  the  prose  and  the  verse  ! 

It  is  certainly  not  a  sign  of  great  vigour  in  modern  poetry 
the  degree  in  which  our  verse-writers  appear  to  be  haunted  by 
themes  which  are  already  associated  with  the  names  of  great 
masters.  Thus  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Binyon,  a  master  of  graceful 
versification,  published  a  volume,  ‘  Adam’s  Death,’  of  which  the 
chief  fault  was  that,  though  it  charmed  the  ear  while  one  read, 
it  proved  very  difficult  of  remembrance  after  the  book  was 
closed.  The  truth  is,  the  story  of  Adam  has  not  for  modern 
minds  the  vitality  which  it  had  for  the  Bible-nourished  Puritans 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  even  if  all  this  were  not  to-day 
(in  the  light  of  Biblical  criticism)  become  legendary  and  vague, 
the  fact  that  they  were  trespassing  over  the  ‘  wide  demesne  ’  of 
Milton  should  keep  poets  off  this  ground.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
is  another  poet  who  can  never  resist  the  attraction  of  other  men’s 
masterpieces.  In  his  latest  volume,  ‘  New  Poems,’  he  tells 
again,  in  his  own  fashion — and  that  means  very  attractively, 
but  not  very  robustly — the  story  of  Endymion.  This,  too,  does 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  in  his  ‘  Artemision  ’ ;  necessarily,  may 
be,  considering  the  subject.  But  then,  was  the  subject  itself 
necessary  ? 
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With  these  two  poets,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  we  are  in 
the  full  stream  of  quite  a  different  tendency  from  that  which 
shaped  Mr.  Doughty’s  verse.  Neo-classicism  binds  all  these 
poets  together — Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Binyon,  Mr.  Sturge  Moore, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr.  Herbert  Trench.  They  all,  too,  belong  to  the 
melodious  school.  But  with  these  two  traits  which  unite  them 
all  there  is  room  enough  for  great  diversity.  Mr.  Sturge  Moore, 
for  instance  (who  has  not  published  very  recently),  stands  very 
far  removed  in  style  and  substance  (of  versification,  not  of 
subject)  from  Mr.  Hewlett.  He  has  in  his  best  poems  more  of 
classic  dignity  than  any  other  of  this  school.  But  of  all  these 
writers  we  may  say  that  their  writing  is  calculated  to  fulfil 
the  first  purpose  of  poetry.  It  gives  pleasure  to  the  ear  and  (at 
the  very  least)  gently  excites  the  imagination.  To  do  either 
of  these  things  asks  art,  and  to  possess  art  gives  them  the  title 
to  write  or  sing. 

‘  Qui  bibit  arte  bibat,  qui  canit  arte  canat.’ 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  art  of  some  of  these  poets 
seduced  us  overmuch.  We  will  excuse  ourselves  from  saying 
very  much  about  Mr.  Phillips’  latest  volume ;  for  in  former 
years  he  has  been  over-praised.  The  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  long  since  (in  ‘  Christ  in  Hades  ’)  he  imitated  the  Miltonic 
line  was  calculated  to  deceive  and  did  deceive  even  the  elect 
among  critics.  Since  then  Mr.  Phillips  has  partly  betrayed  his 
own  cause  by  showing  his  incapacity  to  desist  from  imitating,  how 
he  seems  impelled  to  deal  in  matter  or  in  manner  with  an  art 
which  has  been  already  perfected.  Having  caught  the  Mil¬ 
tonian  manner,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  Shakespearean  drama. 
Everybody  of  course  has  tried  his  hand  at  that.  But  few  have 
in  externals  copied  it  so  closely  as  Mr.  Phillips  did — down  to 
its  scenes  of  comic  relief.  And  then  again,  it  was  wiser  not  to 
choose  material  which  has  once  been  moulded  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  is  a  palliation  of  our  author’s  indiscretion  for  not 
leaving  alone  seventy  perfect  lines  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’ 
that  D’Annunzio  has  been  as  indiscreet ;  but  it  is  not  an  exonera¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Phillips  produced  his  ‘  Ulysses  ’  a  critic  slyly 
but  justly  breathed  a  wish  that  the  writer  had  not  ‘  taken  that 
‘  occasional  nod  of  Homer’s  as  an  invitation  to  himself.’  The 
latest  volume  gives  us,  as  has  been  said,  a  new  ‘  End3anion.’ 
In  the  ‘  Quest  of  Edith,’  ‘  The  Parting  of  Launcelot  and  Guine- 
‘  vere  ’  the  verse  is  frankly  Tennysonian.  But  in  one  piece, 
the  poet’s  prophecy  for  the  coming  century,  Kiphngesque  versi¬ 
fication  has  caught  Mr.  Phillips’  fancy.  It  is  in  the  ‘  End3anion,’ 
however,  that  we  find  him  most  characteristically  and  without 
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question  charmingly  inspired.  We  recognise  both  in  manner 
and  matter  the  author  of  ‘  Marpessa  ’  in  such  a  speech  as  the 
following  of  Endymion  after  he  has  received  Artemis’  first  kiss. 

‘  What  melancholy  sweet 
Steals  over  me,  what  magical  distress. 

Distant  delicious  trouble  and  new  pain  ! 

Ah  !  ah  !  w’hat  hast  thou  done  ?  For  I  begin 
To  grieve  for  ancient  wars,  and  at  the  thought 
Of  women  that  have  died  long,  long  ago. 

For  sea-tossed  heroes  labouring  toward  the  west. 

Ah  !  ah  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  For  I  am  thrilled 
With  perils  in  the  enchanted  dawn  of  Time, 

And  I  begin  to  sorrow  with  strange  things 
And  to  be  sad  with  men  long  dead  :  0  now 
I  suffer  with  old  legends,  and  I  pine 
With  long  sea-glances  for  a  single  sail.’ 

When  we  read  verse  such  as  this  we  acknowledge  that,  though 
Mr.  Philhps  should  not  try  to  write  Shakespearean  drama,  he 
has  earned  the  adjective  which  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries 
oftenest  bestowed  on  the  poet,  ‘  mellifluous  ’  ‘  honey  sweet.’  To  us 
to-day  the  adjective  (for  Shakespeare)  appears  strangely  insuffi¬ 
cient.  This  verse  is  sweet,  but  it  is  also  rather  rhetorical.  And 
if  it  comes  as  a  pleasant  change  after  much  reading  of  Mr. 
Doughty,  it  is  apt — this  sort  of  thing  is  apt  when  persevered 
with  (so  perverse  is  human  nature),  to  make  us  view  the  un- 
melodious  poets  with  more  toleration  than  before. 

We  might  expect  to  meet  something  of  the  happy  mean  in 
Mr.  Hewlett,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hewlett  is  not  by 
profession  a  poet  and  not  therefore  professionally  led  to  a  pohcy 
of  ‘  thorough,’  and  because  as  a  poet  he  seems  to  have  hesitated 
at  one  time  whether  to  range  himself  of  the  melodious  or 
immelodious  school.* 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  his  first  volume  of  verse,  ‘  Songs  and  Medita¬ 
tions  ’  (1896),  out  of  which  we  extract  the  following  exordium  of  an 
‘  Ode  to  the  Dawn  of  Italy  ’ : 

‘  As  to  a  mountain  holy 
Peakt  in  a  haze  of  live  blue  trembling  air, 

Anointed  by  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 

So  faltering  as  a  pilgrim,  faint  and  slowly 

I  lift  up  wearied  eyes 

To  this  vague  land  that  lies 

As  a  tired  queen  ere  her  long  day  begitn, 

Breasting  the  Southern  glamour,  and  slaves  the  North 
To  fan  the  tresses  of  her  heavy  hair. 

And  with  her  stretched  palms  draws  East  and  West  in  one.’ 

Here  surely  rhyme  is  quite  out  of  place.  Rhyme  is  always  meant  to 
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And  this  happy  mean  in  the  matter  of  versification  we  do  in 
fact  get  in  ‘  Artemision.’  If  we  are  never  kept  upon  the  strain 
or  wafted  toward  the  higher  flights  of  imagination,  as  we 
are  in  the  above  citation  from  Mr.  Phillips’  ‘  Endymion,’  Mr. 
Hewlett’s  ‘  biography  ’  of  the  maiden-goddess  flows  on  very 
easily  and  pleasantly  with  an  occasional  rise  to  passages  of 
great  beauty,  as  in  the  following  picture  of  Artemis  as  the 
mothering  goddess,  Eileithyia — in  Latin,  Lucina  {Sive  tu  Lucina 
probas  vocari — Seu  Genitalis). 

‘  And  in  the  cotes  it  was  the  same 
As  under  the  brown  eaves.  O’  night 
In  winter-time,  when  all  in  white 
The  world  lay  dully,  she  would  pass 
Trackless  upon  the  frozen  grass 
To  rid  the  burthen’d  ewes,  and  draw 
The  lambs  within  the  shealing  straw 
And  wattles.  She  too  from  the  flocks 
Past  to  their  bane,  the  sly  bitch-fox. 

And  to  her  sandy  earth  brought  peace. 

The  squirrels  quick  that  nest  in  trees. 

The  lightfoot  deer,  that  in  the  glades 
Cro  twitching  ears  and  skuts,  she  aids  ; 

The  hare  that  loves  the  corn  and  furrow. 

The  huddled  coney  deep  in  burrow, 

The  company  of  birds — all  things 
That  breathe  partook  her  ministerings  ;  ’ 

The  inclination  to  deal  in  classical  themes  seems  almost  an 
obsession  among  the  special  school  of  poets  whom  we  caU  the 
melodists  ;  and  must  no  doubt  have  some  true  inspiration  at 
the  root  of  it.  Neo-paganism  is  recognised  as  a  ‘  note  ’  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  this  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  ‘  paganism  ’  is  often  used  by  theologians  and  in  sermons, 
as  synonymous  with  irreligion  :  but  as  a  genuine  attraction 
toward  ancient  beliefs.  The  mere  references  to  classic  mytho¬ 
logy,  the  use  of  the  names  of  gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs, 
fauns,  dryads — that  has  been  the  ‘  common  form  ’  of  poetry 
in  all  ages.  We  cannot  count  that  a  sign  of  real  attraction 
toward  classic  creeds.  In  truth,  the  influence  of  the  ancients 
on  the  moderns  is  by  no  means  always  positive.  Outside  the 
vocabularies  and  common  forms  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted — not 
for  approval  but  for  curiosity — that  on  the  greatest  of  the 
moderns  classicism  has  had  on  occasion  a  repellent  effect. 

be  subservient  to  rhythm,  to  help  to  round  its  periods  and  emphasise 
its  pauses. 
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Where  Shakespeare  touches  the  Homeric  story  (in  ‘  Troilus  and 
‘  Cressida  ’)  he  vulgarises  it :  no  less  can  honestly  be  said.  Of 
Milton  must  be  affirmed,  too,  this  paradox,  that  while  no  English 
poet  was  more  steeped  in  classic  culture,  none  was  less  a  Grecian 
in  disposition ;  none  had  less  of  the  mythopoeic  spirit  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  Greek  poetry.  Of  the  purely  intellectual  poetry 
which  intervenes  between  Milton  and  the  Revival  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Out  of  the  Revival 
aforesaid  Keats  stands  out  in  a  sense  pre-eminently  classical — 
‘  that  modern  ancient  ’  as  he  has  been  called.  Yet  Keats’ 
inspiration  (from  that  source)  was  really  slight  and  partial — 
mostly  from  the  plastic  side  of  Greek  art :  from  Greek  life  looked 
upon  as  a  ‘  thing  of  beauty  ’  and  no  more.  It  is  that  element 
in  Homer,  its  ballad-like  vigour,  its  picturesqueness,  which  best 
survive  into  ‘  Old  Chapman  ’ ;  and  of  course  Keats  knew  no 
touch  of  the  classics  themselves.  Thus  in  Arnold’s  ‘  Sohrab  and 
‘  Rustum,’  though  it  is  too  much  of  a  'pastiche  to  be  a  poem  of 
the  first  rank,  there  is  more  of  grandeur  (the  true  characteristic 
of  Greek  verse)  than  in  any  of  Keats’  poems.  If,  however, 

‘  Hyperion  ’  had  been  completed,  if  it  had  been  infused  with  a 
fuller  breath  of  life  than  is  in  the  fragment  that  was  written,  it 
might  have  been  a  real  and  great  monument  of  neo-paganism. 
Keats  did  not  grow  old  enough  to  understand  or  to  present 
paganism  in  its  greatness — not  half  so  much,  for  instance,  as 
Wordsworth  does  in  those  few  lines  about  Proteus  and  the 
Triton’s  horn — which  greatness  is  after  all  to  be  gathered  better 
perhaps  from  Greek  tragedy  (and  not  seldom  from  old  Hero¬ 
dotus)  than  from  Greek  epic.  There  is  hardly  so  much  of  this 
in  Keats  as  here  and  there  in  Herrick  when  he  uses  ‘  religious  ’ 
in  the  classical  sense  : 

‘  That  for  seven  lustres  I  did  never  come 
To  doe  the  rites  of  thy  Religious  Tombe  : 

That  neither  haire  was  cut,  or  true  teares  shed 
By  me  o’er  thee  (as  justments  to  the  dead). 

Forgive,  forgive  me  :  since  I  did  not  know 
Whether  thy  bones  had  here  their  Rest,  or  no  ;  ’ 

and  at  once  strikes  an  awe  into  us.  For  our  more  recent 
poets,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  they  are  all  far  too  much 
occupied  with  their  age,  its  metaphysical,  political  problems, 
and  so  forth,  to  have  leisure  to  receive  deep  inspiration  from  the 
past.  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ’  and  ‘  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ’ 
are  worlds  apart.  But  they  are  not  less  divided  from  each 
other  than  remote  from  the  spirit  and  the  solemn  splendour  of 
Greek  tragedy. 
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There  is  room  enough,  therefore,  for  neo-paganism  in  modern 
poetry,  as  there  is  certainly  also  a  tendency  toward  it  in  the 
Time-Spirit.  But  most  of  the  expression  thereof  in  verse  has 
as  yet  been  of  a  not  very  virile  kind.  If  we  are  to  attribute  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  classical  legend  and  classical  mythology 
the  undoubtedly  sweet  versification  which  we  get  from  writers 
such  as  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  we  have  indeed  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  But  when  withdrawing  that  attractive 
veil  we  try  to  see  how  much  they  have  absorbed  of  the  finer 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  the  result  is  disappointing.  Behind  the 
classical  costume  we  discover  too  much  not  only  of  what  is 
essentially  modern,  but  that  is  as  commonplace  as  modern. 
Thus  ‘  Marpessa,’  Mr.  Phillips’  best  achievement  in  this  kind, 
stripped  of  its  fair  lines,  is  really  a  modern  girl  (of  the  best  sort 
certainly)  electing  for  ‘  love  in  a  cottage.’  And  the  Artemis  of 
Mr.  Phillips’  newer  poem  ‘  Endymion,’  when  she  says 

‘  Though  I  rule  the  night,  yet  still  am  I 
A  woman : 

tells  the  exact  truth.  But  in  so  doing  she  tells  that  Mr.  Phillips 
has  not  risen  above  the  dulness  toward  things  divine  which 
marks  our  epoch.  It  is  only  to  a  generation  which  lacks  the 
sensus  numinis  that  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
‘  ruling  the  night  ’  which  makes  a  goddess.  Mr.  Hewlett’s 
conception  of  Artemis  is  similar  to  Mr.  Phillips’.  We  had 
occasion  to  test  the  powers  of  Mr.  Doughty’s  verse  (at  its  best) 
beside  a  short  passage  of  French  prose.  It  is  possible  to  apply 
a  test  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Hewlett.  Ste-Beuve  in  his 
‘  Causeries  ’  has  occasion  to  review  ‘  Bettina’s  ’  letters,  in  one 
of  which  Bettina  Brentano  recounts  an  incident  of  Goethe’s 
youth  taken  from  the  lips  of  Frau  Goethe  the  mother  in  Frank¬ 
fort.  It  tells  how  once  when  there  was  skating  the  young 
‘  Wolfgang  ’  was  with  others  upon  the  ice,  the  mother  looking 
on,  wearing  a  handsome  cloak.  Goethe  came  back  to  her  and 
insisted  on  borrowing  this  cloak  to  make  a  finer  show.  At  least 
in  the  mother’s  eyes  the  result  was  achieved  :  the  effect  was  so 
splendid  that  recalling  it  these  long  years  after  to  her  hearer 
Frau  Goethe  says,  ‘  He  looked  like  the  son  of  a  god.’  On  which 
Ste-Beuve  finely  comments : 

‘  Mais  n’avez-vous  pas  senti  dans  ce  simple  recit  de  la  mere  tout 
I’orgueil  de  Latona  ?  Ne  croirait-on  vraiment  entendre,  non  la 
femme  d’un  bourgeois  de  Frankfort,  mais  I'epouse  d’un  senateur 
remain,  une  imperatricc  romaine  ou  Cornelie  ?  ’ 
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This  is  but  the  echo.  Now  turn  from  the  echo  to  what  should 
be  the  original,  but  is  the  original  that  has  passed  through  the 
brain  of  Mr.  Hewlett : 

‘  This  mother  meek 

Called  them,  and  stilled  her  voice  to  speak 
Against  her  tears  ;  and  thus  she  said  : 

“  O  dear  desire  and  comelihead, 

“  Wherein  my  Lord  hath  made  my  state 
“  Above  all  mothers  fortunate  ! 

“  Not  so  wise  mother  should  I  prove 
“  If  my  own  love  should  drown  my  love 
“  Of  that  I  live  to  love.  Not  mine 
“  Your  ways  henceforward.  Nay,  untwine 
“  Your  close  arms  ;  beating  heart  and  heart, 

“  Throb  no  accord  with  mine.  Depart, 

“  0  Daughter,  go  you  now,  my  Son. 

“  Lo,  ye  are  Gods  !  I  am  not  one. 

“  Yet  since  no  shame  can  make  you  less, 

“  Nor  harm  come  there  where  mothers  bless 
“  Their  children — since  they  bless  by  prayer — 

“  Kneel  you  this  last  time.”  ’ 

How  poor  and  commonplace  is  this  beside  the  prose  of  Ste- 
Beuve’s  cry  of  admiration.  Calisto  in  the  same  poem  ‘  chaffed  ’ 
by  her  fellow-nymphs  for  her  untidiness  is  a  picture  which  might 
come  from  a  London  workshop.  All  this  might  pass  if  it  were 
mere  Chaucer  narrative  we  were  dealing  in — for  to  Chaucer 
the  classics  tcere  but  collections  of  tales :  might  pass  and 
more  than  pass  the  picture  of  fauns  and  satyrs  laughing  at 
Endymion’s  infatuation — as  narrative  it  is  good  enough — 

‘  The  hairy  Satyr  mumbling  in  his  den, 

The  frolic  Fauns,  the  Nymphs  of  fern  and  fen. 

Hid  up  their  twinkling  eyes  and  stuff’d  their  mouths 
With  leaves  to  choke  their  merriment.  0  men, 

0  heroes  so  brain  valorous,  0  ye  youths, 

Befogg’d  so  quick  by  things  beyond  your  ken  !  ’ 

But  the  theory  is  that  our  author  has  risen  to  chant  the  glory 
of  the  goddess.  The  lovers  of  goddesses  must  be  half-divine, 
not  simple  swains. 

Are  we  still  in  the  classic  revival  when  we  come  to  the  chief 
item  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trench’s  ‘  New  Poems,’  ‘  Apollo  and  the 
‘  Seaman  ’  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  There  is  a  curious  note  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Trench’s  volume  d  propos  of  this  piece,  saying  that 
it  is  ‘  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  orchestral  music,’  and 
that,  ‘  closely  following  the  text,  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  has 
‘  composed  a  symphony  ’  to  it.  This  seems  rather  pretentious. 
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Does  it  mean  that  the  poem  is  of  such  a  high  quality  that  it 
should  only  be  read  to  an  accompaniment  of  or  prefaced  by 
solemn  music  ?  Elia,  indeed,  says  something  like  that  of  Milton. 
But  then  Elia  adds  :  ‘  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which  who 
‘  listens  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts  and  purged  ears.’  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Trench’s  note  means  (for  the  general  reader)  no  more 
than  that  his  thoughts,  too,  should  be  docile  and  uncritical.  Not 
having  the  score  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  symphony  at  hand,  we  are 
obliged  to  take  ‘  Apollo  and  the  Seaman  ’  as  we  find  it.  The 
piece  is  an  allegory :  it  would  probably  be  described  as 
‘  symbolism  ’ ;  but  it  is  not  really  that.  Apollo  meets  the  Seaman 
at  a  seaport  tavern.  There  ensues  a  long  dialogue  (which  is  pure 
allegory)  concerning  the  loss  of  the  good  ship  ‘  ImmortaUty,’ 
whose  building,  whose  manning,  and  whose  decay  are  described 
with  a  good  deal  of  picturesqueness.  The  metre  used  during 
all  this  portion  is  the  ballad  metre.  And  that  is  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Trench  drew  his  inspiration  from  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner.’ 
Coleridge  was  once  reproached  (by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  unless  we 
forget)  that  the  moral  element  was  deficient  in  ‘  The  Ancient 
‘  Mariner.’  He  answered  that  in  his  view  it  was  excessive.  He 
would  hardly,  therefore,  have  ‘  passed  ’  Mr.  Trench’s  poem,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  any  strong  interest  in  the  events, 
not  easy  in  the  descriptions,  so  completely  unreal,  so  wholly 
allegorical  are  they. 

‘  There  was  no  whisper  out  of  space 
Scarcely  a  ripple  ran 
From  thine  incommensurable  aide 
O  dim  leviathan. 

When  from  afar  I  came  in  flight. 

Rumours  ’gainst  thee  to  probe. 

Leaving  far  off,  engraved  in  shade. 

Many  a  dreaming  silver  globe 

And  approaching  thee  on  the  middle  sea 

Wrapt  m  my  darkling  robe.’ 

Such  lines  as  these  are  redolent  of  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner  ’ : 
but  they  are  beautiful  and  make  us  wish  for  something  more 
concrete.  They  make  us  feel  that  if  we  had  had  a  creation 
instead  of  a  sermon  it  might  have  been  a  veritable  addition  to 
modern  poetry.  Though  such  a  verse  as 

‘  Rumours  ’gainst  thee  to  probe  ’ 

is  rather  a  shock  in  the  midst  of  our  picture  of  the  sun-god 
gliding  earthward  amid  the  silver  spheres  *  engraved  [etched  ?]  ’ 
in  shade. 
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The  ending  of  this  poem,  where  the  mariner  sees  a  ghostly 
vision  of  his  wife  and  child,  is  the  most  original,  unexpected,  and 
therefore  on  the  whole  the  most  poetical  part  of  the  allegory. 
It  will  be  seen  that  here  the  metre  changes  : 

‘  A  small  house  in  a  by-way  dark 
Beneath  that  April  cloud, 

And  nigh  the  doorway  he  looked  up 
Keen-eyed.  He  could  have  vowed 

It  was  his  wife  stood  shining  there 
Yon,  where  the  lintel  dripped. 

With  soft,  profound,  familiar  look 
Low-laughing  forth  she  skipped  : 

Her  mute  nod  warned  him  (while  her  hair 
Released  bright  drops  that  fell) 

And  bade  him  watch,  but  not  disturb 
A  happy  spectacle. 

Now  vapour’d  were  these  cobble-stones 
And  the  runnel  where  they  stood 
Fleeted  adown  the  middle  street, 

Rays  gleaming  on  its  mud. 

When  lo  !  he  saw  a  boy,  their  son. 

Squatted  beside  the  flood. 

Like  the  city’s  sole  inhabitant 
And  lost  to  aught  beside. 

Wholly  absorbed,  aloof,  intent. 

Upon  that  ruffling  tide 

The  boy  embarked  a  faery  ship 
Of  paper,  white  and  gay. 

And  w'atched,  with  grave  ecstatic  smile. 

Its  glories  whirled  away.’ 

This  poem,  ‘  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,’  is  decidedly  the  best 
in  Mr.  Trench’s  volume  of  ‘New  Poems,’  though  it  occupies 
no  large  space  therein.  The  other  pieces  are  mostly  rather 
reminiscent,  resembling  in  this  so  much  of  modern  verse  : 

‘  As  if  they  played  at  being  names 
Still  more  distinguished  :  like  the  games 
Of  children,’ 

as  Browning  writes.  ‘  Daughters  of  Joy  ’  smacks  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  ‘  In  summer  time  when  Mary  bathes  ’  may  have  been 
inspired  by  a  very  beautiful  poem  of  Mistral’s,  but  falls  behind 
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its  prototype.  But  out  of  these  there  are  some  poems  (‘  The 
Questioners  ’  is  one)  which  have  a  fascination  of  their  own 
— a  something  in  them  of  the  ‘  Celtic  Revival  ’  in  which 
Mr.  Trench  has  through  his  ‘  Deidre  Wed  ’  a  rightful  place. 

That  if  Coleridge  had  rejected  ‘  Apollo  and  the  Seaman  ’  he 
would  have  passed  Mr.  Legge’s  ‘  The  Pilgrim  Jester  ’  we  do  not 
suppose.  There  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  sermonising  here. 
And  yet  the  two  poems  are  not  quite  of  the  same  class.  If  Mr. 
Trench’s  is  undoubtedly  allegory,  ‘  The  Pilgrim  Jester  ’  may 
more  justly  be  described  as  symbolism  ;  and  symbolism  is  a  form 
of  art  known  to-day  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  However 
unsuited  to  Coleridge’s  age,  it  has  obtained  a  place  as  yet  vague 
and  undefined  in  ours.  As  Mr.  Trench’s  poem  must  own  a 
fatherhood  in  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner,’  so  does  Mr.  Legge’s  in 
‘  Don  Juan,’  not  indeed  in  the  metre  as  in  the  first  case,*  but  in 
the  admixture  of  grave  and  gay,  the  veil  of  irony  drawn  over 
what  is  in  many  parts  very  moving  verse.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  a  vast  body  of  modern  poetry — all  belonging 
to  this  ‘  symbolic  ’  school — proceeds  on  the  same  methods,  by 
a  similar  mingling  of  serious  and  grotesque,  and  that  ‘  Don 
‘  Juan  ’  itself  might  be  taken  as  a  pr^iction  of  all  this  versifica¬ 
tion  were  it  not  that  the  true  fountain-head  of  all  of  it  is 
‘  Faust.’  The  amalgam  of  light  and  serious  shows  itself  in  this 
class  of  poetry  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  comic  or  at 
least  grotesque  double-rhyme :  what  for  England  might  be 
called  the  Hudibras-rhyme.  Such  for  instance  is  the  ‘  Gallio  ’ 
and  ‘  tally-ho  ’  of  the  first  part  of  Browning’s  ‘  Christmas  Eve 
‘  and  Easter  Day,’  which  at  bottom  is  certainly  serious  enough. 
The  versification  of  this  piece  of  Browning  we  may  fairly  take 
to  be  inspired  by  Goethe.  And  so  are  Ibsen’s  two  narrative- 
dramatic  poems  ‘  Brand  ’  and  ‘  Peer  Gynt,’  where  sadness  and 
cynicism  strive  for  mastery.  With  all  which  body  of  verse 
‘  The  Pilgrim  Jester  ’  is  certainly  to  be  classed,  though  a  good 
deal  of  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  handling  of  the  plot. 
The  jester  is  an  imaginary,  in  truth  an  impossible  being,  who 
professes  at  the  outset  to  come  among  men  to  teach  them  to 
laugh.  As  a  fact  there  is  no  sound  of  laughter  in  his  verse, 
which  is  sometimes  ironical,  quite  as  often  sad,  but  never  gay. 
Even  allegory  must  have  an  element  of  probability  about  it, 
a  certain  realism :  all  the  more  in  this  case  because  Mr.  Legge’s 
scenes  are  eminently  realistic :  so  that  when  the  jester  is  made 
to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  our  sense  of  fitness  is  shocked. 


*  The  Don  Juan  metre  is  used  in  one  of  Mr.  Legge’s  ‘  jests,’  the 
seventh. 
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Yet  the  exordium  of  the  speech  is  a  happy  example  of  the  easy 
flow  of  the  versification : 

‘I  feel 

A  pride  it  would  be  futile  to  conceal 
At  making  to  discussion  so  profound 
My  feeble  contribution.  All  around 
Historic  ghosts  are  gliding.  From  these  walls 
The  phantom  echo  of  dead  voices  falls, 

The  vague,  faint  clang  of  conflict.  Men  have  come 
And  gone  in  generations  since  the  hum 
Of  speech  first  sounded  here.  When  they  evolved 
This  talk-machinery,  that  should  have  solved 
The  legislative  problem,  there  was  need 
Of  Talkers, — and  the  race  began  to  breed. 

Before,  dominion  of  the  world  belonged 
To  deeds  and  not  to  rhetoric.  How  wronged 
Was  eloquence  when,  merely  by  the  force 
Of  personality,  so  crude  and  coarse 
And  inarticulate,  some  rough  strong  man. 

Approaching  life  with  no  more  subtle  plan 
Than  just  to  do  what  wanted  doing,  ruled 
Without  the  arts  wherein  we  have  been  schooled. 

And  drove  the  world  the  way  he  chose, — sometimes 
A  bad  way,  sometimes  good  ;  his  antique  crimes 
No  doubt  were  many  ;  but  he  steered  the  boat 
And  kept  the  rude  community  afloat 
Through  stormy  waters.  We,  serenely  sure 
Of  greater  wisdom,  seek  the  final  cure 
For  human  ills  from  rulers  who  can  talk, — 

Rating  the  magpie  far  above  the  hawk, — 

And  all  the  power  and  all  the  prizes  throw 
To  them  whose  language  has  the  finest  flow.’ 

But  of  all  the  different  adventures  —here  called  ‘  jests  ’  {i.e. 

‘  gestes  ’) — of  the  jester  the  quaintest  is  the  meeting  of  the  jester 
and  the  philosopher  as  it  might  be  on  Hampstead  Heath  (‘  an 
‘  open-bosomed  subvuban  hill,’  where  a  country  heritage  lingered), 
which  ends  in  a  corybantic  dance  of  the  pair.  In  ‘  The  Pilgrim 
‘  Jester  ’  the  ‘  symbolic  ’  verse  is  broken  by  lyrics  at  the  end 
of  each  ‘  geste.’  And  while  by  its  half-allegory  we  can  link  this 
poem  to  Mr.  Trench’s  ‘  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,’  these  lyrics, 
in  verses  such  as 

‘  The  torrent  of  Endeavour, 

The  waterway  of  Strife, 

Reverberates  for  ever 
The  louder  tones  of  Life. 
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But  in  a  quiet  pool  among  the  reeds, 

Reason,  with  folded  wings, 

Like  a  white  swan  above  the  trailing  weeds, 

Slow,  with  their  motion,  swings. 

The  glorious  surge  and  thunder, 

The  splendour  of  the  foam. 

Roll  every  coward  under, 

And  sweep  the  brave  heart  home. 

But,  ah  !  the  silent  byways  of  the  stream. 

Where  brooding  Thought  may  float 
Through  flags  and  lilies  of  a  long  day-dream. 

So  tranquil, — so  remote  !  ’ 

allow  us  to  class  ‘  The  Pilgrim  Jester  ’  rather  loosely  with  the 
other  poems  of  the  melodious  school. 

So  that  albeit  Mr.  Legge’s  poem  stands  in  a  category  somewhat 
apart  from  the  ones  with  which  we  have  preceded  it  from  Mr. 
Trench  or  Mr.  Hewlett,  we  may  say  of  all  these  poets  that,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  (for  example)  Mr.  Doughty,  they  make  a 
very  distinct  aim  after  beauty  :  the  dulcin  sunto  of  Horace  docs 
not  provoke  them  to  conscious  opposition.  And  they  are  mostly 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  technical  gift. 

Of  our  third  order  of  poets,  whom  we  may  call  the  ballad- 
mongers  and  whose  appeal  is  to  the  patriotic  sentiments,  the 
same  can  hardly  be  said.  They  may  possess  high  powers  of 
versification,  but  the  metre  in  which  they  express  themselves 
gives  no  great  scope  for  its  display.  Of  Mr.  Kipling,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  confraternity,  one  may  say  that  he  does  possess 
high  powers  of  versification.  His  ‘  Recessional  ’  would  alone  be 
evidence  of  this.  One  of  his  books  of  stories  (published  in  the 
nineties)  is  prefaced  by  a  little  lyric  as  beautiful  as  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  of  which  indeed  we  may  prophesy  that  it 
will  be  omitted  from  no  later  anthologies  of  nineteenth-century 
verse.  It  is  that  beginning  : 

‘  Thy  face  is  far  from  this  our  war. 

Our  call  and  counter-cry, 

^Ve  shall  not  find  thee  quick  and  kind. 

Nor  know  thee  till  we  die.’ 

But,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Kipling  has  preferred  to  appeal  to  tastes 
less  educated.  And  the  form  of  the  ballad  he  has  chosen  to 
write  in  is  not  a  form  (such  as  that  of  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner  ’  or 
‘  Christabel  ’)  which  can  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  finest  kind 
of  poetry,  but  one  that  is  in  itself  and  by  nature,  as  it  were,  rude 
and  primitive,  and  makes  appeal  to  the  uncultivated.  The 
uncultivated  (that  is  to  say)  in  the  matter  of  versification.  It 
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is  the  case  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  can  appreciate 
as  well  as  any  others  a  poetical  sentiment,  who  very  likely  are 
cultivated  in  the  region  of  the  plastic  arts,  in  history,  or  in 
science,  but  whose  ear  has  never  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  better  sorts  of  verse ;  this  for  its  apprehension  needs  a 
training  of  the  ear  as  special  as,  though  different  from,  musical 
training.  To  such  folk  Kr ding’s  ‘  Pallad  of  East  and  West  ’ 
will  appeal  much  more  than  the  lit|ile  lyric  which  we  referred 
to  above.  This  is  not  saying  that  thei‘  Ballad  of  East  and  West  ’ 
is  not,  like  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  verse  of  the  same  order, 
a  fine  and  stirring  performance.  The  same  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  early  work  of  Mr.  Newbolt,  who  comes  next  after 
Mr.  Kipling  as  a  master  in  this  g^re.  ‘  Admirals  All  ’  will 
remain  a  notew’orthy  achievement,  although  the  justice  of 
criticism  is  compelled  to  discount  in-  a  measure  the  popularity 
which  achieves  this  simple,  this  rather  unintellectual  type  of 
poetry.""  Sometimes  the  popularity  of  this  class  of  verse  is 
expressed  in  a  fashion  which  must  be  embarrassing  to  the 
authors  themselves ;  as  when  about  the  end  of  the  war  a  chaplain 
to  one  of  the  military  hospitals  in  South  Africa  wrote  (to  the 
‘  Spectator  ’)  mentioning  how  popular  Mr.  Newbolt’s  verse  was 
with  his  convalescents,  and  praying  for  the  production  of  more 
of  this  kind  of  ‘  actual  ’  poetry  and  for  less  of  such  as  ‘  appealed 
‘  to  the  imagination.’  Mr.  Newbolt’s  work  hardly  comes 
within  our  purview.  ‘  Admirals  All  ’  lies  behind  us  ten  years 
and  more.  Mr.  Newbolt’s  first  poems  have  now  been  merged 
in  a  larger  collection,  ‘  The  Island  Race.’  Looking  back  upon 
these  pieces  one  is  certainly  struck  by  the  imitative  character 
of  a  great  many.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  beginning  of  one 
(‘  San  Stefano’) : 

‘  It  was  morning  in  St.  Helen’s,  in  the  great  and  gallant  days. 
And  the  sea  beneath  the  sun  glittered  wide, 

When  the  frigate  set  her  courses,  all  a-shimmer  in  the  haze, 

And  she  hauled  her  cable  home  and  took  the  tide.’ 

And  this  the  end  of  another  (‘  The  Gay  Gordons’) : 

‘  Rising,  roaring,  rushing  like  the  tide 
(Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 

They’re  up  through  the  fire-zone,  not  to  be  denied  ; 

(Bayonets  and  charge  f  by  the  right  !) 

Thirty  bullets  straight  where  the  rest  went  wide. 

And  thirty  lads  are  lying  on  the  bare  hillside  ; 

But  they  passed  in  the  hour  of  the  Gordon’s  pride. 

To  the  skirl  of  the  pipers’  playing. 

*  We  believe  ‘  Admirals  All  ’  has  run  to  a  score  ofjeditions. 
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Which  are  almost  pure  ‘  Kipling,’  They  are  imitative,  it  must 
also  be  owned,  of  not  a  very  high  order  of  poetry.  One  has 
every  sympathy  with  the  soldier  lying  ill  in  hospital,  and  glad 
that  he  should  have  the  mental  food  which  suits  him.  We  can 
well  believe  that  ‘  The  Gay  Gordons  ’  would  stir  his  blood  more 
than  Tennyson’s  ‘  Revenge,’  which  is  not  ‘  actual;’  But  the 
laws  which  govern  poetry  are  inexorable.  We  have  only  to 
repeat  the  opening  of  Tennyson’s  ballad  to  recognise  how  far 
both  Mr.  Newbolt  and  his  master  lag  behind, 

‘  At  Flores  in  the  Azores,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay. 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter’d  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away  : 

“  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  !  we  have  sighted  fifty-three  !  ” 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard  :  “  ’Fore  God  I  am  no  coward  ; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear. 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick,  I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line  ;  can  we  fight  with  fifty-three  ?  ’ 

The  ballad  (song,  rather)  which  gave  a  title  to  Mr.  Newbolt’s 
first  volume,  that  too  seems  poor  enough  in  comparison  with 
Tennyson.  Yet  it  moves  us.  And  the  other  old  favourites  of 
that  series,  or  that  followed  soon  after,  ‘  Drake’s  Drum,’  ‘  Hawke,’ 
‘  The  Quarter  Gunner’s  Yarn,’  ‘  Craven,’  ‘  The  Death  of  Admiral 
‘  Blake,’  ‘  Admiral  Death,’  will  always  retain  and  deserve  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  There  are  in  addition  in  ‘  The  Island  Race  ’ 
and  in  Mr.  Newbolt’s  later  volumes  a  number  of  pieces  which 
are  not  of  this  warlike  type.  Most  are  not  first  rate.  But  there 
are  exceptions,  such  as  ‘  Ireland,  Ireland,’  which  though  of  but 
three  verses  has  a  high  quality.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  the 
author  did  not  develope  by  a  verse  or  two  this  image  of  the 
ravished  maiden  gone  hopelessly  mad.  He  might  have  made 
out  of  it  a  remarkable  poem.  Mr.  Newbolt  is  evidently  not 
self-critical.  For  along  with  verse  which  is  in  its  way  inspired 
he  mingles  much  that  is  merely  imitative,  and  pieces  that 
hardly  rise  above  the  level  of  a  school  magazine. 

We  class  Mr.  Noyes  as  of  the  same  school  with  Mr.  Newbolt 
because,  though  his  ‘  Drake  ’  is  not  a  ballad-poem  but  a  blank- 
verse  epic,  it  seems  to  us  his  appeal  is  to  the  same  kind  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  one  may  say  expectation  which  Mr.  Kipling’s  poetry 
was  the  first  to  awake  in  us.  A  sentiment  bears  no  relation  to 
the  means  by  which  men  seek  to  express  it.  Nothing  is  finer 
than  maternal  emotion ;  but  much  of  the  verse  which  it  has 
inspired  is  not  fine.  Mr.  Noyes  has  undoubtedly  a  great  facility 
in  writing,  and  he  has  touched  a  great  variety  of  themes.  His 
‘  Drake  ’  an  epic  in  two  volumes)  is  his  best  known  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  that  is  altogether  ‘  patriotic.’  Other  of  Mr.  Noyes’  poems 
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would,  80  far  as  their  subject-matter  goes,  class  him  with  the 
neo- pagans  and  the  melodists.  We  take  the  following  passage 
from  ‘  Drake  ’  (Book  Vll.)  descriptive  of  the  effect  on  England 
of  the  return  of  the  ‘  Golden  Hynde  ’  and  her  crew  : 

‘  The  rumour  of  her  wealth. 

Out-topped  the  wild  reahty.  The  crew 
Were  princes  as  they  swaggered  down  the  streets 
In  weather-beaten  splendour.  Out  their  doors. 

To  wonder  and  stare  the  jostling  citizens  ran 

When  they  w'ent  by  ;  and  through  the  length  and  breadth 

Of  England  now  the  gathering  glory  of  life 

Shone  like  the  dawn.  O’er  hUl  and  dale  it  streamed  ; 

Dawn,  everlasting  and  almighty  dawn. 

Making  a  golden  pomp  of  every  oak — 

Had  not  its  British  brethren  swept  the  seas  ? — 

In  each  remotest  hamlet  by  the  hearth. 

The  cart,  the  grey  church-porch,  the  village  pump. 

By  meadow  and  mill  and  old  manorial  hall. 

By  turnpike  and  by  tavern,  farm  and  forge. 

Men  staved  the  crimson  vintage  of  romance 
And  held  it  up  against  the  light  and  drank  it.’ 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  good  and  typical  example  of  Mr.  Noyes’ 
facility,  of  an  undoubted  picturesqueness  in  his  verse,  but  of 
a  tendency  toward  rhetoric  rather  than  toward  genuine  poetry. 
The  line  about  the  oaks  sweeping  the  seas  has  the  smartness  of 
a  speech  ;  and  ‘  turnpike  ’  is  for  those  days  a  most  inept  synonym 
for  a  high-road.*  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  ‘  magazine  ’ 
flavour  about  all  Mr.  Noyes  writes.  It  removes  him  very  far 
from  those  we  have  called  the  melodious  poets,  whose  sense  of 
technique  is  much  the  finer.  None  of  these,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  cast  any  part  of  a  poem  on  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in  such 
a  galloping  kind  of  metre  as  the  following  :  f 

‘  Cloud  upon  cloud  the  purple  pinewoods  clung  to  the  rich  Arcadian 
mountains. 

Wholly  sweet  as  a  column  of  incense  where  Eurydice  roamed  and 
sung : 

All  the  hues  of  the  gates  of  heaven  flashed  from  the  white 
enchanted  fountains. 

Where  in  the  flow’ery  glades  of  the  forest,  the  rivers  that  sing  to 
Arcadia  sprung.’ 

But  poems  of  this  sort  are  likewise  remote  from  the  appeal  of 
‘  Drake.’ 

*  Turnpikes  were  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
t  Forty  Singing  Seamen,  p.  76. 
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Thus  this  third  stream  of  contemporary  poetry,  the  patriotic 
type,  has  of  late  years  run  rather  dry,  so  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  quite  recent  verse  in  order  to  include 
it,  as  it  was  desirable  to  do.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  something  of  an 
achievement  in  English  literature  to  produce  three  such  distinct 
orders  of  versification  and  really  good  verse  in  each  kind. 
Beautiful,  for  example,  as  the  Elizabethan  songs  and  IjTics  are, 
they  are  all  amatory.  And  in  point  of  both  form  and  subject- 
matter  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  Carolingian  muse. 
Yet  here  we  cite  two  periods  which  are  apidse  with  the  finest 
lyrical  power.  In  the  age  of  the  second  Charles  there  is  a  vast 
decline  in  quality  and  no  great  extension  of  the  field  of  verse, 
while  with  the  rise  into  favour  of  the  rhymed  heroic  stanza 
all  other  forms  seem  to  wither  or  (like  the  verse  of  Gray  and 
Collins)  to  flourish  only  in  the  shade.  Of  course  it  is  very 
different  with  the  great  Revival  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  none  would  dream  of  setting 
up  our  age  in  rivalry  to  that.  There  must  always  be  fallow 
times.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  vast  body  of  the  verse 
which  is  produced  nowadays  is  destined  to  survive.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  who  live  among  it  to  guess  what  will  do  so. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  very  much  of  it  shows  great  technical 
excellence ;  and  that  in  that  respect  the  average  is  high.  We 
may  predict  that  for  future  anthologies  no  small  sheaves  will  be 
gleaned  which  deserve  remembrance  and  will  be  remembered. 
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Art.  VI.— the  LIMITATIONS  OF  EGYPTIAN  ART... ^ 

1.  A  History  of  Egypt.  By  WTlli.4M  Flinders  Petrie. 

London  :  Methuen.  1903. 

2.  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  William  Flinders 

Petrie.  London :  Constable.  1906. 

3.  Egy}yt  and  Western  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Discoveries. 

By  L.  W.  King,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  H.  R.  Hall,  M.A. 
London  :  S.P.C.K.  1907. 

4.  The  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  By  A.  H. 

Sayce.  Edinbuigh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1902. 

I -Results  of  two  very  different  kinds  may  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  art.  Either  we  may  obtain  an  insight  into  the  laws 
and  principles  of  art  itself,  or  we  may  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  by  whom  the  art  was  evolved. 
Unity,  symmetry,  proportion,  the  subordination  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole  are  among  the  ideas  associated  with  the  former,  the 
aesthetic,  point  of  view  ;  while  the  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker,  his  mental  developement  and  the  occupations  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  daily  hfe  are  among  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  latter, 
or  human,  point  of  view.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  quite 
distinct.  It  is  not  every  school  of  art  which  possesses  any 
definite  aesthetic  significance  at  all.  Not  many  races  have 
seriously  considered  the  problems  of  unity,  symmetry  and  pro¬ 
portion,  and  in  the  works  of  not  many  races  are  the  answers  to 
such  problems  embodied.  On  the  other  hand,  be  the  aesthetic 
value  of  any  kind  of  art  what  it  may,  its  human  interest  is  an 
assured  factor.  This  is  always  present ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be 
fomid  that  there  ever  survives  to  later  generations  a  more 
graphic  and  convincing  record  of  the  life  of  past  races  and  ages 
than  is  contained  in  the  characteristic  art  through  which  that 
life  was  uttered. 

We  may  go  even  a  step  farther.  Not  only  are  these  rival 
interests  in  art  often  disjoined  and  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it 
happens  frequently  that  what  we  must  admit,  from  the  aesthetic 
standpoint,  to  be  the  defects  and  blemishes  of  a  style  will  be 
actually  the  chief  source  of  its  human  interest  and  significance. 
No  one,  for  example,  would  we  suppose  deny  that  the  restless 
and  fantastic  impulses  of  Arab  architecture,  rendered  as  they 
are  in  bad  brickwork  or  crumbling  masonry,  are,  aesthetically 
speaking,  a  defect  and  a  blemish  ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one 
can  consider  the  style  as  an  embodiment  of  the  Arab  character 
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and  temperament  without  being  led  to  perceive  that  all  that  is 
most  lifehke  and  convincing  in  its  interpretation  consists  in 
those  very  qualities  which  are  an  aesthetic  disfigurement.  This 
being  so,  it  is  evidently  the  first  condition  of  sane  criticism  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  methods  of  analysis  which  yield  such 
totally  different  results.  We  must  know  in  what  sense  we  are 
to  understand  the  critic’s  language,  and  whether  the  return 
yielded  by  the  art  in  question  is  in  the  nature  of  aesthetic  pleasure 
or  human  interest.  Yet  this  necessary  condition  of  sane 
criticism  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  rarely  attended  to.  We 
could  point  out  to  the  reader  at  least  fifty  books  on  Gothic 
architecture  the  greater  number  of  which,  so  far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discriminate  between  the  interest  of  the  style  as  a  record 
of  medieval  life  and  its  value  as  an  embodiment  of  aesthetic 
laws  and  principles,  mix,  involve,  and  transpose  the  two  kinds 
of  criticism  in  such  a  way  that  the  merits  of  one  kind  often  come 
out,  by  a  sort  of  jugglery,  as  the  merits  of  the  other.  The  result 
usually  of  this  confusion  is  that  not  only  is  aesthetic  language 
more  than  ever  obscured,  but  that  the  especial  merit  and  use  of 
the  art  dealt  with,  as  a  vigorous  representation  of  life,  is  also 
hidden  from  us.  To  praise  a  thing  for  what  it  has  not  got  is  the 
surest  way  of  hiding  from  us  what  it  has  got.  Led  off  on  a  false 
scent  we  lose  sight  of  what  the  subject  really  has  to  offer,  and  by 
the  time  we  have  discovered  that  its  aesthetic  pretensions  are 
more  or  less  of  a  myth,  we  have  forgotten  that  it  ever  had  any 
other  claim  to  our  notice. 

In  a  collection  of  lectures  recently  published  by  ]\Ir.  Blomfield 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Mistress  Art  ’  there  occurs  an  analysis  of 
Egyptian  architecture  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  prone  to  fall 
into  this  error  of  praising  on  the  wrong  grounds.  Mr.  Blomfield 
is  well  known  as  one  who  writes  not  only  with  technical  know- 
ledge,but  thoughtfully  and  suggestively,  on  architectural  matters. 
There  is  the  less  need,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  essays  forming 
the  present  volume  are,  in  general,  full  of  ideas  which  will  repay  a 
careful  study.  This  being  premised,  we  may  pass  at  once  to 
the  point  we  desire  to  examine.  Mr.  Blomfield  treats  Egyptian 
architecture  as  a  style  of  first-rate  aesthetic  excellence  and 
power.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  other  interest  it  may  possess, 
but  it  is,  we  are  given  clearly  to  understand,  in  what  it  attains 
to  as  an  expression  of  aesthetic  laws  and  principles  that  its  main 
value  for  us  consists.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  should  be  reversed.  We  think  it  very  doubtful  whether 
Egyptian  architecture,  or  Egyptian  art  in  general,  was  based  on 
any  clear  knowledge  of  aesthetic  principles,  and  whether,  con¬ 
sequently,  it  has  any  aesthetic  teaching  to  communicate  to 
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ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Egyptian  temples  have  little 
aesthetic  value,  they  have  another  merit  of  almost  equal  conse¬ 
quence.  They  shed  an  extraordinarily  vivid  light,  not  only  on 
the  daily  lives  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  but  on  their  characters 
and  on  their  mental  attributes  and  limitations.  They  enable  us 
in  some  degree  to  realise  what  we  may  call  the  Egyptian  point 
of  view,  and  perhaps  even  to  allocate  to  the  Nile  civilisation  its 
approximate  place  among  the  ci\nUsations  of  the  world.  This 
interpretative  interest  Egyptian  art,  and  more  particularly 
Egyptian  architecture,  possesses,  and  this  interest  Mr.  Blom- 
field’s  aesthetic  treatment  of  the  subject  tends  inevitably  to 
obscure. 

Let  us  to  begin  with  see  what  it  is  exactly  that  Mr.  Blomfield 
finds  in  Egyptian  architecture.  He  treats  the  subject  in  a  chapter 
entitled  ‘  The  Grand  Manner,’  and  in  this  chapter  the  Nile 
temples  are  coupled  and  equalled  with  the  Doric  temple  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  degree  and  kind  of  aesthetic  insight  they  exhibit. 
VVe  know  what  the  quaUties  are  which  the  champions  of  the 
grand  manner  have  always  claimed  for  it ;  they  are  the  great 
classic  quahties  of  unity,  proportion,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole  design.  These  are  the  merits  Mr. 
Blomfield  finds  in  the  Egyptian  style.  He  praises  it  for  ‘  the 
‘lessons  it  teaches  of  finely  considered  mass,  and  of  the  efiect  to 
‘be  got  by  the  simplest  form  of  construction  properly  handled.’ 
He  alludes  to  a  ‘  central  idea  ’  which  ‘  is  never  sacrificed  to  detail, 

‘  but  serenely  maintains  its  sway,  undisputed  and  irresistible.’ 
It  is  here  he  finds  the  analogy  between  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
styles,  ‘  this  architectonic  quahty,  this  perfect  instinct  for 
‘  organic  design  ’  being  the  attribute  common  to  both.  The  same 
profound  intellectual  insight,  according  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  directs 
the  Egyptian  artists  in  their  elaboration  of  detail  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  ornament.  ‘  The  carving  is  of  admirable  low  rehef, 
‘  firm  in  outline  and  consummate  in  drawing,  but  reduced  to  the 
‘  most  abstract  expression  in  modelling.’  He  adds,  what  would 
seem  a  natural  conclusion,  that  ‘  such  skill  was  only  possible  to 
‘  artists  steeped  in  an  immemorial  tradition  of  art,  and  intent 
*  on  the  expression  of  a  great  monumental  theme.’  Finally  he 
concludes  with  the  tribute,  the  highest  attainable  by  the  most 
intellectualised  of  the  arts,  that  ‘  not  the  least  remarkable 
‘  characteristic  of  Egyptian  art  is  the  stringent  logic  that 
‘  governed  it  in  every  detail.’ 

This  is  high  praise,  higher  praise,  so  far  as  we  know%  than  has 
ever  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the  buildings  of  Egypt.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  definite  praise.  Mr.  Blomfield  does  not  admire 
Egyptian  architecture  for  those  vague  picturesque  effects  which 
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are  common  in  the  massive  and  archaic  structures  of  primitive 
races,  and  which,  as  we  feel,  however  striking  in  their  way, 
are  accidental  rather  than  consciously  thought  out.  The 
grandeur  of  Karnak  to  Mr.  Blomfield  is  not  a  bit  the  grandeur 
of  Stonehenge.  The  Egyptian  genius  is  made  out  to  be  as 
essentially  intellectual  as  the  Greek.  Such  phrases  as  ‘  finely 
‘  considered,’  a  ‘  central  idea,’  forms  ‘  properly  handled,’  a 
faculty  for  ‘  organic  design,’  a  sense  of  ‘  stringent  logic  ’  and  so 
on,  conclusively  prove — indeed  it  is  the  drift  of  the  whole 
lecture — that  in  the  author’s  estimation  Egyptian  artists  grasped 
their  purpose  and  foresaw  their  results  with  clear  intellectual 
vision.  Karnak  is  instanced  as  the  Egyptian  Parthenon.  To 
the  present  writer,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Blomfield’s  praises  of  the 
building  for  clear-thoughted  articulation  and  knowledge  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced,  there  cannot  but  recur  the  recollection 
of  repeated  visits  once  paid  to  this  colossal  shrine,  visits  which 
served  to  confirm  a  slow-grown  suspicion  that  Egyptian  art 
contained  in  truth  nothing  intellectual,  that  its  massiveness  was 
a  triumph  of  matter  over  mind,  and  its  power  the  power  of  blind 
routine.  In  place,  however,  of  our  own  opinions  let  us  quote 
on  this  point  a  remark  or  two  from  the  criticism  of  a  recognised 
and  high  authority.  Mr.  Blomfield  extols  Karnak’s  grandiose 
simplicity,  its  carefully  considered  scheme  and  the  cumulative 
effect  of  its  halls  and  colonnades.  He  represents  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion — it  belongs  to  his  intellectual  estimate  of  the  style — a  master 
intellect  brooding  over  the  whole  design  and  directing  it  all  to 
the  embodiment  of  a  single  idea.  Herr  Erman,  on  the  contrary, 
observes  that 

‘  the  fact  that  the  plans  of  tlie  temples  seem  to  us  most  complicated 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  not  built  from  one 
design.  Temples  such  as  Luxor,  or  more  particularly  Karnak, 
owe  the  development  of  their  plan  to  the  many  hands  which  have 
worked  at  them.  Each  king,  fired  with  ambition  to  build,  designed 
some  new  addition  to  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Amon  ;  he  wished 
his  plan  if  possible  to  surpass  any  previous  project,  but  it  was  granted 
to  few  to  complete  the  work  they  had  designed.  Thothmes  I. 
erected  his  pylon  at  Karnak,  and  thought  thus  to  have  completed 
the  fa9ade  for  ever  ;  he  also  began,  but  never  finished,  those  splendid 
buildings  intended  to  meet  this  fa-^ade,  and  to  unite  the  great  temple 
with  the  temple  of  Mut.  Amenhotep  III.  spoilt  this  plan  by  adding 
another  pylon  in  front,  and  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
went  so  far  as  to  place  their  gigantic  hypostyle  hall  before  this 
latter  pylon,  so  that  the  fa9ade  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  was  left 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  temple ;  a  new  pylon  (the  fourth),  greater 
than  any  other,  formed  the  entrance.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
the  temple  was  not  yet  complete ;  when  Rameses  III.  built  his 
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little  temple  to  the  Theban  gods,  he  placed  it  in  part  close  in  front 
of  the  facade  of  the  great  temple.  Afterwards  the  Libyan  princes 
felt  it  their  duty  to  build  an  immense  hall  of  pillars  in  front  again, 
which,  curiously  enough,  happened  exactly  to  cross  the  temple  of 
Ramescs  III.  If  we  consider  that  at  the  same  time  similar  additions 
were  made  to  the  back  of  the  temple  and  to  the  interior,  we  gain  a 
slight  idea  of  the  extreme  confusion  of  the  whole.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  ordered  and  cumulative  effect  can 
result  from  such  a  chaos  as  this.  Where  there  is  no  unity  of 
intention  there  can  be  no  unity  of  result.  Like  all  intensely 
materialistic  races,  the  Egyptians  were  immensely  impressed  by 
mere  bulk  and  extent.  It  was  in  the  knowledge  how  to  animate 
that  bulk  with  an  intellectual  expression  that  they  failed,  and  in 
this  respect  the  most  characteristic  of  all  their  productions  is, 
no  doubt,  the  pyramids.  It  would  probably  not  be  possible  to 
find  on  the  earth’s  surface  buildings  so  vast  yet  so  vacant  of 
expression  of  any  kind.  They  do  not  even  express  their  own 
size,  for  the  pyramidal  or  triangular  outline  carries  the  eye  to 
its  apex  with  such  instant  rapidity  that  the  passage  thereto 
seems  no  distance  at  all ;  and  so,  though  we  tell  ourselves  that 
the  great  Pyramid  covers  thirteen  acres  and  is  taller  than  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  though  we  walk  round  it  and  painfully 
climb  up  it  and  impress  by  all  means  its  bulk  upon  our  minds, 
yet  as  an  object  of  sight  the  building  does  not  remain  in  the 
memory  as  of  any  considerable  size.  The  idea  of  the  pyramid 
suggests  not  greatness,  but  a  point,  and  is  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  image  on  a  postcard.  If  it  leave  a  further  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind,  it  must  be  one  of  wonder  at  the  dullness, 
amounting,  it  would  seem,  to  the  atrophy  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  which  it  indicates  as  characteristic  of  its  builders. 
A  uniform,  solid  triangle  of  masonry,  mechanically  accurate 
and  utterly  expressionless  in  its  dead  monotony,  without  any 
intelligible  purpose,  as  is  now  admitted,  save  the  stupid  and 
ignoble  one  of  hiding  a  wretched  corpse  within  its  bowels — that, 
we  believe,  is  an  architectural  phenomenon  absolutely  without 
a  parallel.  It  is  true  that  the  fine  cutting  and  fitting  of  the 
masonry  indicate  qualities  which  have  always  been  the  basis, 
as  it  were,  of  great  structural  effects.  But  they  have  been  a 
foundation  only.  Perfect  masonry  represents  a  skill  of  the  hand 
which  must  be  directed  by  thought  to  great  designs,  but  which 
in  the  present  case  is  not  so  directed. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  when  we  are  considering  Egyptian 
art,  that  there  is  a  primitive  simplicity  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
simplicity.  The  pyramids  are  simple,  more  simple  even  than 
the  temples ;  but  theirs  is  not  the  Greek  simplicity.  It  does 
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not  arise  from  a  keen  perception  of  the  significance  of  a  structural 
principle  and  a  resolve  to  extract  from  it  its  full  emphasis  and 
power,  but  merely  denotes  a  mind  barren  of  ideas  and  content 
with  its  barrenness.  The  Greeks  discarded  irrelevancies  and 
conflicting  theories  and  reduced  construction  to  its  simplest 
law,  because  they  realised  that  the  great  aesthetic  effects  of 
unity,  symmetry,  and  proportion  depend,  in  the  last  resort,  on 
singleness  of  structural  idea.  They  selected  the  column  and 
lintel  as  their  structural  idea,  and  worked  out  from  it  results 
in  the  way  of  unity,  symmetry,  and  proportion  which  they 
expressed  with  an  intellectual  subtlety  and  refinement  never 
before  or  since  equalled.  But  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  the  column  and  lintel  principle  should  be  adopted  and 
persisted  in  for  centuries  not  from  any  perception  of  its  aesthetic 
possibilities,  but  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  obvious 
of  all  means  of  construction.  It  was  thus  Egypt  used  it.  The 
Egyptian  builders  remained  faithful  to  their  principle,  but  it 
never  was  for  them  a  source  of  inspiration  and  thought ;  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  them  apparently  to  feel  after  the  aesthetic 
possibilities  latent  within  it.  The  distended  and  bloated-looking 
columns,  the  squat  and  stunted  architraves  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  are  related  by  no  law  of  proportion.  They  are  forms 
which  have  not  reached  the  state  of  development  at  which 
aesthetic  expression  becomes  possible.  The  old  sense  of  a  fixed 
limitation,  of  an  art  held  for  ever  in  leading-strings,  recurs  again. 
The  fine  qualities  Mr.  Blomfield  discerns  in  Egyptian  architecture 
ought  indeed  to  be  there,  for  they  are  the  proper  fruit  of  the 
simple  law  of  construction  on  which  the  style  is  based ;  but 
unfortunately  the  capacity  necessary  to  draw  them  out  was 
lacking.  The  Egyptian  simplicity  is  really  not  of  the  intellectual, 
but  of  the  primitive  order.  It  is  the  effect  not  of  clear  thought, 
but  of  absence  of  thought.  If  the  Egyptians  were  well  content 
to  go  on  loading  their  bulky  shafts  with  bulky  architraves,  it 
was  not  because  they  derived  from  the  practice  any  kind  of 
intellectual*  satisfaction,  but  because  they  were  quite  content 
to  go  without  any  such  satisfaction.  Under  the  dominion  of 
an  inflexible  routine,  incapable  of  initiation  because  incapable 
of  thought,  the  Egyptian  architects  perpetuated  for  thousands 
of  years  a  style  which  testifies  convincingly  to  the  low  stage  of 
intellectual  development  attained  by  the  race.  L.j 

These,  however,  are  general  arguments,  and  as  such  they 
yield  indefinite  results.  We  must  approach  closer  to  the  subject 
and  lay  hold  of  it  by  a  concrete  fact  if  we  are  to  carry  the  reader 
with  us  in  our  interpretation  of  Egyptian  art.  This  we  can 
do.  It  is  a  convenient  characteristic  of  trabeated  architecture 
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that  the  column,  being  of  such  an  overwhelming  importance  in 
it  and  attracting  careful  treatment  proportionate  to  its  con¬ 
spicuousness,  should  become,  as  it  were,  the  touchstone  of  the 
style  it  appears  in,  and  should  sufficiently  sum  up  its  general 
character  and  level  of  attainment.  There  could  be  no  more 
convincing  testimony  to  the  intellectual  character  of  Greek 
architecture  than  the  form  and  contour  of  a  Doric  shaft,  and  if 
Egyptian  architecture  were  the  intellectual  product  Mr.  Blomfield 
supposes,  the  fact  is  sure  to  be  revealed  in  the  form  given  to  the 
chief  supporting  members  of  that  architecture. 

To  the  Egyptian  column,  then,  we  will  have  recourse ;  but 
before  doing  so,  let  us  remind  the  reader  of  the  simple  law 
which,  in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  intelligible  to  us  at 
all,  directs  their  development.  This  law  is  to  the  effect  that 
structural  forms  must  be  the  expression  of  the  structural  pur¬ 
pose  they  fulfil.  Whatever  the  purpose  may  be,  whether  it  be 
to  support,  to  span,  to  vault,  to  withstand  pressure,  or  what  not, 
the  resulting  forms  of  column,  architrave,  arch,  buttress,  and  so 
on  must  be  that  purpose  embodied.  Form,  in  a  word,  is  function, 
and  in  Western  art  at  least  no  other  law  of  origin  is  admitted. 
If  we  find  in  primitive  structures  forms  which  have  the  clumsy 
and  uncouth  aspect  which  are  the  marks  of  such  an  epoch, 
such  rudeness  of  form  is  but  the  measure  of  their  builders’  rude¬ 
ness  of  thought.  It  is  proof  that  in  the  mind  of  the  architect 
there  existed  no  clear  intellectual  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  were  his  instruments.  The  direction  and  amount 
of  his  vault-thrusts,  the  bearing  capacity  of  his  columns,  and  all 
the  various  means  of  exertion  and  adjustment  which  were  to 
raise  and  knit  together  his  structure,  are  comprehended  only 
vaguely  and  indefinitely.  It  is  this  vagueness  and  indefinitencss 
of  intellectual  comprehension  which,  communicating  itself  to 
the  forms  employed,  results  in  that  clumsiness  which  we  associate 
with  primitive  buildings.  By  degrees,  with  practice  and  the 
comparison  of  many  experiments,  architects  attain  a  greater 
exactitude  of  knowledge.  The  range  and  limits  of  the  invisible 
forces  manipulated  are  more  clearly  revealed,  and  it  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  understood  as  ideas  that  they  approach 
towards  purity  and  exactitude  of  form.  Thus  it  is  that  architec¬ 
ture  is  recognised  in  the  West  as  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
arts ;  for  whereas  painting  and  sculpture  are  more  concerned 
with  representation  than  with  the  evolution  of  original  forms, 
architecture,  if  it  cannot  be  said  precisely  to  invent  the  forms  it 
employs,  yet  does  invest  with  bodily  substance  forms  which 
pre-existed  only  as  ideas.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  sphere  of 
decorative  detail,  a  certain  licence  is  claimed ;  but  there  is  no 
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more  certain  sign  of  the  decadence  of  a  st}dc  than  when  the 
natural  or  other  forms  imitated,  instead  of  being  severely 
subdued  to  structural  requirements,  are  permitted  to  assert 
their  own  character  too  freely.  In  the  purest  of  all  styles — 
namely  the  Doric — the  intellectual  idea  of  function  reigns 
absolutely,  even  the  ca!)itals,  so  often  selected  for  special 
treatment  and  carved  with  the  likeness  of  foliage  and  animals, 
being  abstract  studies  of  appropriate  form  and  nothing  else. 
But  though  not  invariably  enforced  with  the  Doric  thoroughness, 
the  rule  holds  good  in  the  main  through  all  Western  architecture. 
The  structural  features  of  Western  architecture  are  intellectual 
creations,  in  the  sense  that  their  form  is  the  intellectually 
realised  embodiment  of  the  function  they  fulfil. 

Against  one  objection,  indeed,  it  may  be  well  to  guard  our¬ 
selves.  Tlie  aesthetic  element  in  architecture  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  structural  forms,  not 
only  to  be,  but  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  be,  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  function.  To  appearance  something  is  conceded.  The 
flutes  of  a  Doric  column,  or  the  slight  and  invisible  swell  which 
modifies  its  outline,  do  not  perhaps  add  to  the  actual  strength 
of  the  column,  but  they  add  to  its  apparent  strength.  Function 
is  still  the  inspiration,  but  now  from  an  intellectual  it  becomes 
an  aesthetic  motive.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  column  be  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  its  use  ;  it  must  also,  in  expression  and  bearing, 
exhibit  its  own  knowledge  of  and  delight  in  the  service  it  per¬ 
forms.  If  this  involves  separate  treatment,  the  same  principles 
continue  to  inspire  that  treatment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
objection  we  have  raised  is  really  a  confirmation  of  our  rule  that 
architectural  forms  are  to  be  determined  by  what  they  have  to 
do.  Conceived  intellectually,  the  rule  is  carried  out  aesthetically, 
and  having  first  defined  form  it  then  proceeds  to  endow  it  with 
beauty. 

Such  is  the  rule  in  the  West ;  but  it  applies  to  the  West  only. 
The  non-intellectual  character  of  Oriental  architecture  is  shown 
in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  its  use  of  eccentric  and  fan¬ 
tastic  forms  of  which  the  origin  is  non-functional  and  does  not  lie 
within  the  art  of  architecture.  The  Egyptian  column  is  a  feature 
of  this  kind.  The  most  characteristic  example,  which  for  many 
centuries  dominated  the  architecture  of  the  Nile  and  is  its 
natural  sufficient  representative,  is  wrought  into  a  rude  imitation 
of  the  lotus  plant.  The  thick  stalk  swells  bulb-like  out  of  a 
calyx  or  sheath  of  pointed  leaves,  and  terminates  in  a  ponderous 
bud  by  way  of  capital.  The  shape  thus  given  to  the  column  is 
approximately  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  sausage — that  is  to  say 
it  is  of  great  bulk  throughout,  except  at  the  base,  where  it 
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suddenly  and  violently  contracts.  Now,  the  base  of  a  column 
is  precisely  the  point  where  its  strength  should  be  greatest ;  for 
since  it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  column  can  exceed  the 
strength  of  the  base,  any  weakness  there  cripples  inevitably  the 
whole  body.  Not  by  such  means  is  support  afforded,  nor  could 
the  idea  of  affording  support  ever  have  called  such  a  shape  into 
being.  Mr.  Blomfield  does  indeed  profess  to  derive  even  from  such 
forms  as  these  certain  genuine  intellectual  impressions.  ‘  Eternal 
‘  strength,’  he  says,  ‘  gigantic  strength,’  is  the  idea  they  convey 
to  him.  Strength  is  a  column’s  chief  endowment,  and  a  form 
which  perfectly  expressed  strength  would,  according  to  all 
Western  notions,  be  an  admirable  form  for  a  column.  But  Mr. 
Blomfield  will  scarcely  suggest  that  bulk  and  strength  are  the 
same  thing.  He  will  not  affirm  that  bulk  which  is  obviously 
redundant  and  can  be  pared  away  to  almost  any  extent  is 
strength.  But  if  he  will  not  affirm  this,  he  cannot  affirm  that 
Egyptian  columns  express  strength,  for  it  is  palpably  the  ease 
that  a  vast  amount  of  their  substance  is  mere  adipose  tissue,  and 
is  not  and  cannot  be  turned  to  account  as  strength  at  all.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  columns  do  not  express  strength, 
they  do  not  express  even  the  natural  hardness  of  the  stone  they 
are  built  of.  It  is  actually  the  fact,  and  no  more  curious  instance 
of  the  influence  of  form  on  material  could  perhaps  be  cited,  that 
Egyptian  columns,  owing  to  their  bulging  shape,  convey  to  the 
spectator  an  impression  of  softness.  Resting  on  their  diminished 
bases,  their  swollen  masses  have  the  distended  and,  so  to  speak, 
dropsical  aspect  of  matter  divorced  from  energy.  Such  forms 
as  these  strike  the  European  mind  as  abortions  because  they 
were  not  evolved  by,  and  do  not  express,  the  function  they  per¬ 
form.  The  giant  shapes  of  the  columns  of  Luxor  and  Karnak 
convey  no  idea  of  a  definite  power  exercised  or  a  definite  duty 
fulfilled.  Their  bloated  proportions,  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the 
place,  suggest  nothing  more  structural  than  a  crop  of  extravagant 
fungi,  in  growth  commensurate  to  the  damp  depths  of  Nile  soil 
and  the  forcing  capacity  of  an  Egyptian  sun,  but  not  calculated 
in  obedience  to  any  architectural  purpose. 

According,  then,  to  Western  ideas  these  Egyptian  columns 
are  not  columns  at  all — that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  the  form 
of  columns.  To  find  the  form  of  the  columns  in  these  masses 
of  matter  we  should  have  to  dig  for  it.  Somewhere  concealed 
within  the  imitation  of  the  lotus  lie  the  proportions  which 
correspond  with  the  column’s  function  of  support,  and  which 
constitute  its  intellectual  form,  but  they  are  not  apparent. 

And  now  will  the  reader  ask  himself  by  what  means  such 
features  as  we  have  described  can  co-operate  in  any  general 
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scheme  based  on  the  inter-relation  of  its  various  parts.  Inter¬ 
relation  of  parts  is  expressed  in  the  law  of  proportion,  and 
trabeated  architecture  is  chiefly  effective  in  this — that  in  the 
sharp  distinction  drawn  between  burden  and  support,  or  hori¬ 
zontal  and  upright,  it  offers  the  eye  an  opportunity  of  gauging, 
with  great  exactness,  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
But  how  can  this  be  done  with  a  supporting  member  which 
does  not  express  its  own  strength — nay,  which  disguises  and 
conceals  its  strength  ?  What  is  the  burden  that  shall  exactly 
fit  a  force  which  evades  definition  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  unless 
the  upright  first  clearly  expresses  its  own  capacity  the  hori¬ 
zontal  cannot  possibly  be  brought  into  a  proportionate  relation¬ 
ship  with  it  ?  How  can  you  proportion  weight  to  support  if 
you  do  not  know  w'hat  the  support  amounts  to  ?  How  are  you 
to  aim  at  a  mark  that  has  no  existence  ?  The  truth  is  that 
proportion  in  connection  with  Egyptian  columns  and  entabla¬ 
tures  is  a  word  without  a  meaning.  You  may  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  entablature’s  size  indefinitely,  but  you  never  will 
touch  the  point  where  it  seems  to  correspond  with  the  columns, 
for  this  point  it  is  for  the  columns  themselves  to  determine, 
and  they  have  not  done  so.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the 
law  of  proportion — and  the  same  holds  good  of  unity,  symmetry, 
and  the  like,  for  they  are  all  interdependent — will  not  work  at 
all  save  with  those  forms  which  obey  the  primary  rule  of  ex¬ 
pressing  function.  Proportion,  unity,  symmetry  are  architec¬ 
tural  principles,  and  can  and  will  operate  only  with  architectural 
forms ;  but  only  those  forms  are  architectural  which  express 
function.  In  short,  to  press  the  case  against  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  to  its  logical  conclusion  we  should  have  to  argue,  not 
that  it  was  indifferent  or  bad  architecture,  but  that  it  was  not 
architecture  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  a  suspicion  of  this  seems  once 
or  twice  to  have  visited  Mr.  Blomfield  himself  ;  at  least  we 
find  him,  in  spite  of  Greek  parallels  and  the  grand  manner, 
declaring  that  after  all  ‘  in  criticising  this  architecture  it  is 
‘  useless  to  apply  the  canons  of  northern  art,’  a  phrase  which, 
if  it  does  not  mean  that  architecture  in  itself  has  no  fixed  laws, 
can  only  mean,  we  suppose,  that  Egyptian  buildings  are  not 
architecture. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  to  exalt  a  style  of  this  stamp  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  Greek  standard  of  art  is  entirely  to 
misapprehend  its  true  character.  In  general  plan,  or  in  the 
shape  of  its  individual  features,  the  intellectual  note  is  equally 
lacking.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Egyptian  architecture  as 
proportion,  as  unity,  as  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  any  more  than  there  is  any  such  thing  in  it  as  right 
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relation  between  its  component  members  and  the  function  they 
perform.  Egyptian  structural  features  are  no  more  combined 
intellectually  than  they  are  conceived  intellectually.  Such  a 
style  has  nothing  whatever  to  teach  us  in  the  way  of  art,  and 
we  shall  certainly  only  obscure  the  n\eaning  of  the  laws  of  art  by 
endeavouring  to  trace  their  presence  in  works  of  such  a  totally 
different  origin. 

But  if  we  shift  our  point  of  view — if,  instead  of  asking  what 
Egyptian  architecture  has  to  teach  us  about  the  fixed  laws  of 
art,  we  inquire  what  it  has  to  teach  us  about  the  life  of  the  Nile 
valley — it  is  possible  we  may  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  results. 
To  these  questions  its  very  defects  and  Umitations  are  part  of 
its  answer,  indicating  as  they  do  corresponding  defects  or 
limitations  in  the  life  out  of  which  they  proceeded.  At  the 
same  time,  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  art  and  life 
there  is  no  reason  to  confine  our  survey  of  art  strictly  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  characteristics  we  have  been  noticing  of  Egyptian 
architecture  hold  good  of  Egyptian  art  generally.  The  chief 
of  those  characteristics,  as  regards  the  architecture,  and  that 
which  contrasts  it  with  all  Western  style,  was,  we  saw,  its  non¬ 
intellectual  nature  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  thousands 
of  years  it  remains  content  with  structural  forms  which  are  not 
reahsed  as  structural  features  at  all.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the 
Egyptian  bas  reliefs  of  which  the  temple  walls  are  such  opulent 
museums,  we  shall  draw  from  sculpture  the  same  evidence  that  we 
lately  obtained  from  architecture.  The  reader  knows  the  general 
character  of  this  temple  sculpture  too  well  for  us  to  need  to 
describe  it.  Its  main  feature  is  an  iron  formalism  which  usurps 
the  place  of  intelligent  observation.  The  figures  and  groups 
of  warrior  kings  and  animal-headed  gods  are  composed  in 
obedience  to  certain  fixed  and  invariable  rules,  which  rules  are 
themselves  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  No  figure  is  reahsed 
in  its  entirety,  but  each  Umb  and  member  of  it  is  separately 
finished  in  that  aspect  which  most  easily  suggests  itself,  and 
the  fragments  are  then  pieced  together  to  form  the  entire  man. 
Thus  a  face  is  carved  in  profile,  but  the  eye  is  the  full  eye  ;  the 
shoulders  are  turned  square  to  the  front,  while  the  legs  and 
feet  revert  to  the  exact  profile  once  more.  It  is  inevitable  that 
such  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  arrangement  should  preclude 
any  attempt  at  realism  in  detail,  since  the  whole  must  five  if 
the  parts  are  to  hve.  Hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  noses,  hair,  arms, 
and  legs  are  all  carved  in  Egyptian  art,  not  imitatively,  not  as 
by  one  who  realises  the  meaning  and  nature  of  that  which  he 
depicts,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  childish  precedents  early 
established,  and  never,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent,  altered. 
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The  work  a8  it  stands  is  often  delicate  and  always  precise,  the 
outlines  are  firmly  and  exactly  drawn,  the  finish  of  the  surface 
exhibits  considerable  manual  dexterity,  but  there  is  in  these 
figures  and  faces  no  mind  or  thought  of  any  kind.  They  are 
mere  mechanical  reiterations  of  certain  cut  and  dried  precepts 
which  demand  for  their  production  skill  of  hand,  but  no  mental 
co-operation  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

And  yet,  just  as  Mr.  Blomfield  has  invested  the  Nile  temples 
with  aesthetic  meaning,  or  as  Mr.  Piazzi  Smith  has  divined  certain 
profound  scientific  purposes  in  the  pyramids,  so  there  have  been 
others  who  have  extracted  an  infinite  significance  from  the  blank 
masks  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  Mr.  Hichens,  and  still  more 
M.  Loti,  have  distilled  from  the  Sphinx  by  moonlight  emotions  to 
which  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  do  justice.  But  how  much  of 
their  emotion  is  found  and  how  much  brought  1  Sentimental 
and  imaginative  people  will  always  incline  probably  to  see  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  Sphinx’s  expression  a  reflex  of  the  vide  et  neant 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  knowledge.  But  the  difierence 
between  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  to  know  and  knowing 
nothing  is  after  all  slight.  There  is  a  vide  et  neant  on  this  side 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  on  the  other.  Has  the  Sphinx  finished 
thinking,  or  has  it,  perhaps,  not  begun  to  think  ?  If  the  reader 
will  compare  the  countenance  of  the  Sphinx  with  the  precisely 
similar  and  equally  vacant  countenances  carved  on  the  in¬ 
numerable  sarcophagi  which  have  found  their  way  into  Euro¬ 
pean  museums  he  will  easily  answer  the  question.  The  emptiness 
of  the  Sphinx’s  face  is  a  prevailing  trait  in  all  Egyptian  sculpture. 
All  Egyptian  faces  stare  before  them  with  the  same  blank  regard 
which  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  precisely  because  it  means 
nothing.  It  is  natural  that  wo,  with  the  idea  in  our  heads  that 
sculpture  must  interpret  thought  and  feeling,  should  strain  our 
eyes  to  discover  in  these  passionless  lineaments  some  hidden 
mystery.  But  in  truth  we  waste  our  ingenuity ;  for  not  only 
are  these  faces  too  consistently  and  uniformly  blank,  and  blank 
in  a  too  stereotyped  and  monotonous  fashion,  to  be  chargeable 
with  any  depths  or  subtleties  of  thought,  but  also  the  more  we 
examine  Egyptian  art  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  that  to 
credit  it  with  the  wish  to  interpret  profound  ideas  and  emotions 
is  to  credit  it  with  views  which  in  fact  it  never  possessed.  Art 
in  Egypt  is  not  used  for  any  such  purpose.  The  Sphinx  faces 
are  not  emptier  of  expression  than  the  groups  of  combatants 
and  chariots  on  the  temple  walls  are  destitute  of  inherent  pur¬ 
pose  and  passion.  Kings,  gods,  prisoners,  the  smiting  champion 
and  the  transfixed  victim  are  all  equally  expressionless.  Clearly 
the  idea  that  art  can  be  charged  with,  and  visibly  body  forth. 
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the  emotions  and  ideas  of  the  human  mind  was  never  grasped 
by  Egyptian  sculptors  ;  and  when  battle  scenes  are  destitute 
of  the  most  obvious  expression  of  energy  and  emotion  why 
should  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  suppose  that  a  profound  sig¬ 
nificance  is  to  be  attributed  to  equally  mechanical  reiterations 
of  the  human  countenance  ? 

The  truth  is  Egyptian  sculpture  is  a  sculpture  barren  of 
intellectual  insight  and  intellectual  interest.  A  few  years  ago 
Professor  Loewy  pubhshed  a  very  interesting  work  on  archaic 
art,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  memory  upon 
drawing. 

‘  Not  all  images  of  objects,’  he  points  out,  ‘  even  of  those  frequently 
seen,  are  equally  retained  by  the  memory,  which  prefers  rather  to 
make  a  selection.  We  have  seen  numberless  times  a  leaf,  a  wheel, 
an  ear,  an  eye,  an  outstretched  hand,  and  so  on,  from  their  every 
point  of  view,  but  nevertheless  so  often  as  we  thoughtlessly  picture 
to  ourselves  a  leaf,  a  wheel,  &c.,  there  appears  in  our  mind  only  one 
image  of  each.’ 

After  explaining  that  the  unpractised  memory  is  limited  and 
embraces  only  the  simplest  forms  Professor  Loewy  adds  that 
‘  most  objects,  being  more  or  less  complex,  leave  behind  them 
‘  only  an  indistinct  image  of  their  general  appearance.’  We 
then  come  to  a  particularly  interesting  observation.  ‘  To  make 
‘  this  image  clearer  the  imagination,’  Professor  Loewy  sup¬ 
poses,  ‘  proceeds  as  follows  :  it  brings  the  component  parts 
‘  one  by  one  into  consciousness,  and  with  these  familiar  elements 
‘  builds  up  the  image  which  it  cannot  picture  to  itself  as  a 
‘  whole  ’ ;  the  result  being  that  ‘  in  the  mental  process  the 
‘  organic  whole  of  the  natural  object  is  resolved  in  a  succession 
‘  of  images  of  its  parts,  each  part  independent  of  the  other.’ 
That  we  have  here  a  plausible  analysis  of  the  hmitations  of 
Egyptian  art  any  one  who  recalls  its  unvarying  repetition  of 
limbs  and  features,  each  dealt  with  separately  in  its  easiest  and 
most  memorable  aspect,  and  afterwards  fitted  forcibly  together 
to  form  a  whole,  will  acknowledge.  Each  feature  seized  by 
Egyptian  art,  the  profile  face  and  feet,  the  full  fronting  shoul¬ 
ders,  is  the  feature  at  its  simplest,  the  feature  as  a  child  would 
naturally  try  to  represent  it.  The  further  stage  of  advance, 
which  consists  in  combining  the  parts  into  a  whole  animated 
by  a  common  purpose  and  in  due  relation  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  is  never  attained  to.  Egyptian  art,  in  short,  remains 
placidly  and  permanently  fixed  in  the  archaic  stage  of  develope- 
ment.  No  impulse  of  curiosity  or  more  intimate  insight  into 
the  nature  of  things  ever  carries  it  beyond  the  boundary.  Its 
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simple  memory  pictures  become,  by  long  usage,  formed  with 
exquisite  deftness,  but  they  grow  only  the  more  strictly  and 
hopelessly  conventionalised  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

But  what  effort  of  the  mind  was  needed  to  rouse  this  petrified 
art  to  life ;  or,  to  put  the  question  another  way,  to  what  dis¬ 
ability  or  shortcoming  in  the  Egyptian  character  is  the  limitation 
in  Egyptian  art  due  ?  We  assert  that  it  was  due  to  lack  of 
intellect,  and  in  proof  of  that  assertion  we  would  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  two  periods  of  greatest  creative  energy 
in  the  history  of  art,  the  Attic  period  and  the  Renaissance.  What 
does  the  first  glance  at  early  Attic  art  reveal  ?  It  reveals  a  dead 
art  in  process  of  coming  to  life.  It  shows  us  the  human  form 
struggling  free  from  and  shaking  off  one  by  one  the  petrifying 
conventions  which  had  hitherto  bound  it.  We  see  the  cast-iron 
attitudes  relax,  the  heads  turn  naturally  on  their  shoulders,  the 
limbs  fall  into  easy  positions,  gestures  and  expressions  grow  ani¬ 
mated,  drapery  yield  and  flutter,  and  the  whole  figure  awaken 
as  from  an  enchanted  sleep,  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own  nature 
and  identity.  It  is  as  though  life  were  really  breathed  into  the 
impossible  old  limbs  and  faces  of  the  earlier  art.  and  it  is  with  an 
almost  audible  respiration  that  they  move  at  last  out  of  the 
cramped  postures  of  so  many  centuries. 

But  what  is  this  new  dawn  of  life  ?  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new 
intelligence.  No  one  who  has  ever  walked  through  a  museum 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  transformation  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  But  who,  watching  the  process,  watching  con¬ 
ventionality  hanging  hke  a  sleepiness  on  the  half-roused  form  and 
the  final  developement  of  complete  consciousness,  can  fail  to  feel 
also  that  every  attainment  on  the  part  of  art  registers,  and  is 
made  possible  by,  a  corresponding  attainment  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  age  ?  The  figure  you  see,  fighting  the  old  drowsiness 
and  coming  slowly  to  life,  is  an  image  in  marble  of  the  human 
mind  in  that  old  period  of  transition.  The  faculty  asserting 
itself,  henceforth  peculiarly  to  distinguish  Western  civilisation, 
is  the  intellectual  faculty,  the  faculty  which  separates,  defines, 
analyses,  which  reasons  on  the  intrinsic  nature  and  properties 
of  all  the  objects,  and,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  has  power  to 
assign  to  all  subjects  the  laws  which  properly  belong  to  them. 
It  is  by  its  operation  that  the  dummy  figures  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  will  be  turned  into  real  figures  expressive  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  human  nature  is  heir  to  ;  just  as  it 
is  by  its  operation  that  the  old  lotus  columns  will  be  turned  into 
real  columns  giving  full  embodiment  to  their  own  structural 
functions. 

This  is  what  makes  the  dawn  of  Greek  art  so  interesting  and 
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so  touching.  It  stands  for  an  artistic  awakening  because  it  stands 
for  a  mental  awakening.  There  is  an  impulse  of  the  mind, 
an  added  consciousness  of  emotion,  behind  each  effort  at  gesture 
and  pose.  The  motive  power  is  from  within.  The  intellectual 
awakening  leads  the  way,  and  in  equal  degrees,  as  after  conse¬ 
quences,  come  the  inflections  and  subtleties  of  movement  and 
manner  necessary  to  its  expression.  Whoev'er  watches  this  life- 
giving  process,  reahsing  its  inward  intellectual  causes,  will,  if  he 
has  learnt  to  look  on  art  as  an  interpretation  of  hfe,  know  very 
well  what  to  look  for  and  expect.  He  will  turn  from  the  art  he 
has  been  examining  to  the  hfe  which  produced  it,  confident  that 
all  the  activities  and  achievements  of  the  parent  race  will,  from 
different  points  of  view,  testify  to  the  presence  of  the  same 
quickening  cause.  In  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  litera¬ 
ture,  their  philosophy,  their  ideas  of  government,  of  citizenship 
and  of  right  conduct,  he  will  find  what  he  expected  to  find, 
abundant  proof  that  the  moment  of  sudden  emancipation  in  art 
was  the  moment  of  the  arousing  of  the  intellectual  faculty  in  man. 

There  has  been  one  other  moment  approaching  this  in  cha¬ 
racter.  The  ‘  intellectual  awakening,’  as  we  call  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  was  not  indeed  an  awakening  out  of  so  deep  a  night  as 
that  which  preceded  the  classical  awakening.  Europe  during  the 
Dark  Ages  wavered  under  two  influences,  one  civilised  but  effete, 
the  other  primitive  and  barbaric.  The  Greek  or  Ryzantine 
Empire  had  fallen  a  prey  in  its  decline  to  that  very  evil  of  formal¬ 
ism  which  the  race  in  its  youth  and  strength  had  so  successfully 
combated.  The  Roman  Empire  was  under  the  heel  of  the  Goth. 
Nevertheless,  classic  intellcctualism  had  obtained  too  strong  a 
footing  to  be  easily  eradicated.  It  existed  still,  not  in  literary 
and  artistic  embers  and  relics  only,  but  far  more  potently  as  an 
element  in  the  breeding  of  races,  as  a  leaven  working  under  and 
through  the  chaos  of  barbarism,  ready  to  suggest  at  the  first 
opportunity  a  return  to  the  intellectual  point  of  view  of  earlier 
times.  In  Italy,  where  the  leaven,  of  course,  was  strongest,  the 
old  intellectualism  had  scarcely  at  any  moment  been  entirely 
hidden. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the 
Renaissance  itself.  One  remark,  however,  on  the  change  in  think¬ 
ing  it  inaugurated,  seems  opportune.  We  imply  in  our  phrase 
‘  intellectual  awakening  ’  the  revival  of  a  mental  faculty  pre¬ 
viously  dormant.  The  Renaissance  does  not  stand  merely  for 
increase  and  variety  in  man’s  store  of  knowledge.  It  stands  for 
a  different  kind  of  knowledge  ;  for  knowledge  in  a  new  sense  of 
the  word.  No  difference  in  information  will  account  for  the 
difference  between  St.  Louis  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The 
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difference  lies,  not  in  what  the  mind  has  or  has  not  acquired, 
but  in  the  very  texture  of  the  mind  itself.  Intellect,  we  say,  has 
awakened,  but  how  do  we  define  intellect  in  this  connection  ? 
Intellect  is  a  note  of  interrogation.  How,  why,  to  what  end  ?  are 
the  questions  it  is  perpetually  asking.  It  is  not  enough  for  it 
that  things  happen  :  it  must  know  how  and  why  they  happen  ;  it 
must  know  their  causes  and  effects.  It  is  not  enough  for  it  that 
things  exist :  it  must  know  their  contents  and  structural  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  universe  obeys  its  own  laws  of 
gravity  and  motion  :  it  must  find  out  what  those  laws  are ;  it  must 
look  at  the  works  and  see  the  wheels  go  round.  And  so  in  regard 
to  the  mind’s  own  faculties  and  the  action  of  the  senses,  the 
intellect’s  part  is  to  investigate  the  sphere  of  action  of  each  and 
determine  the  laws  which  direct  and  control  it.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  that  we  see :  intellect  must  know  how  we  see.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this  examination  and  analysis  is  an  access  of 
realisation  which  becomes  part  of  our  consciousness  and  is  the 
chief  part  of  the  difference  which  separates  civilised  from 
primitive  man.  Travellers  tell  us  that  certain  savages  can  see 
in  a  photograph  or  picture  only  a  piece  of  discoloured  paper. 
Their  eyes  see  as  ours,  but  the  mind  behind  the  eye  cannot  see, 
and  so  the  sight  seen  is  meaningless.  Animals,  as  we  know,  to 
take  a  still  stronger  case,  get  nothing  out  of  pictures.  No  dog 
ever  recognised  its  master’s  portrait.  You  may  drive  the  most 
excitable  of  horses  up  to  an  advertisement,  life  size,  of  a  Buffalo 
Bill  circus  performance  with  lions  and  tigers  bounding  out  of  the 
jungle  in  all  their  tawny  terror,  and  the  timid  creature  will 
evin  >  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  spectacle.  It  sees  as  we 
see,  but  its  mind  is  not  acting,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  sees  nothing. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  seeing  and  knowing  that  we  see, 
or  seeing  intellectually. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  here  to  go  at  length  into  the 
psychology  of  the  argument.  Two  things  we  all  recognise 
regarding  the  Renaissance.  It  signifies  to  us  all,  first  a  renewal 
after  long  eclipses  of  intellectual  activity,  and  second,  in  the 
sphere  of  art,  a  renewal  of  the  power  to  represent  all  objects  of 
sight  naturally  and  as  they  really  appear.  If  the  reader  choose, 
he  may,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Gallery,  distinguish  the  degrees  by  which  complete  intellectual 
realisation  is  attained.  He  will  find  that  the  power  to  convey  a 
sense  of  reality  asserts  itself  first  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
form  and  face.  It  is  these  which  first  show  signs  of  coming  to 
hfe,  and  from  these  the  faculty  of  conscious  vision  extends  in 
widening  circle  to  outward  things.  It  reaches  first  to  man’s 
immediate  surroundings,  his  architecture,  clothes,  furniture,  and 
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these  are  depicted  rightly  and  with  a  sense  of  realism  ;  and 
thence  it  extends  to  Nature — first  to  the  immediate  flowers  and 
trees  and  then  to  the  more  distant  landscape.  The  degrees  of  this 
extension — which  are  clearly  enough  marked,  for  the  reader  will 
frequently  find  rocks  and  cliffs  of  entirely  conventional  and 
unrealised  form  in  the  same  composition  as  perfectly  realised 
figures  and  buildings — are  the  degrees  by  which  intellectual 
activity  naturally  proceeds  ;  for  intellect  first  concerns  itself  with 
man  himself,  then  with  man’s  works,  and  next  with  the  nature 
which  lies  about  man  and  enters  most  intimately  into  his  life  and 
interests,  until  finally  it  is  drawn  into  those  wilder  aspects  of 
nature  which  are  entirely  remote  from  the  human  lot.  In  short, 
in  Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance  we  have  registered  the  phases 
or  degrees  of  that  ‘  awakening  ’  which  is  accepted  as  the  remark¬ 
able  intellectual  phenomenon  of  the  age.  Still  into  this 
detailed  correspondence  between  the  movements  of  art  and 
intelligence  we  need  not  here  enter.  It  is  enough  to  link  together 
the  Greek  and  Italian  movements  by  their  most  salient  and 
recognised  characteristics.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  wonderful 
access  of  intellectual  activity  amounting  almost  to  a  new  kind  of 
mental  consciousness,  and  destined  decisively  to  influence  human 
thought  for  many  future  centuries ;  and  in  both  cases  intel¬ 
lectual  developement  is  attended  by  a  suddenly  acquired  capacity 
for  rendering  human  and  natural  forms  and  objects  as  they 
really  are. 

The  application  of  this  train  of  reasoning  to  Egyptian  art  is 
plain  enough.  The  more  closely  we  identify  natural  representa¬ 
tion  in  art  with  intellectual  developement,  the  more  surely  the 
absence  of  such  a  power  of  representation  will  point  to  the 
absence  of  intellectual  developement.  Thus  it  only  needs  for  us 
to  compare  closely  Egyptian  art  with  that  of  the  really  great 
creative  epochs  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  former,  in  its 
imitative  as  well  as  in  its  constructive  methods,  is  intellectually 
sterile.  But  if  this  is  so,  must  we  not  also  expect  to  find  a  like 
limitation  influencing  Egyptian  life  ?  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  dis¬ 
covers  in  Egyptian  art  so  many  fine  qualities,  is  naturally 
inclined  to  discover  in  the  Egyptian  race  a  corresponding  mental 
developement.  ‘  The  Egyptians,’  he  assures  us,  ‘  were  a  people 
‘  of  great  intelligence  and  highly-developed  civilisation.’  Mr. 
Blomfield  advances  nothing  in  support  of  this  assertion,  yet  it 
is  a  vitally  important  one.  The  appeal  for  each  of  us  is  to  the 
people,  to  what  we  know  of  their  literature  and  science  and  the 
fragments  of  their  thoughts  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
only  by  this  appeal  that  our  arguments  can  be  satisfactorily 
verified.  Asserting  the  intellectual  character  of  the  art,  Mr. 
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Blomfield  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  civihsation  it  sprang  from.  Asserting  the  non-intellectual 
character  of  the  art,  we  on  our  side  must  prove,  if  we  can,  the  non¬ 
intellectual  character  of  the  civilisation. 

Nor  is  this  quite  so  difficult  a  task  as  it  may  appear,  for  if, 
overcoming  the  awe  we  feel  for  things  of  great  antiquity,  we 
look  frankly  at  any  aspect  of  Egyptian  life,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  by  the  archaic  quality  in  it,  a  quality  which  we  soon 
learn  to  connect  with  a  tendency  towards  irrational  or  non¬ 
intellectual  views.  Religion  is  of  course  always  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  test  in  matters  like  these.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
complicated  relationships  of  the  innumerable  Egyptian  gods 
and  godlets.  They  are  mostly,  to  begin  with,  of  local  origin 
and  influence,  but  are  exposed  to  competition  with  each  other 
as  the  country  achieves  a  more  or  less  conscious  unity.  Some 
die  out,  some  extend  their  sway,  many  come  to  be  thought  of 
as  additional  or  alternative  names  for  a  more  fashionable  god 
whose  fame  happens  to  be  spreading,  many  again  are  described 
as  an  attribute  or  quality  of  such  a  god.  They  combine,  unite, 
separate,  dissolve  into  each  other,  disappear  and  reappear  with 
a  motion  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow,  and  to  which  no  definite 
and  progressive  purpose  can  be  assigned.  Professor  Petrie 
divides  the  Egyptian  gods  into  several  categories,  animal,  cosmic, 
human  and  abstract,  but  the  distinctions  are  hard  to  maintain, 
and  the  most  degraded  ideas  and  comparatively  elevated  ones 
are  constantly  intermixed.  Of  all  traits,  however,  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  animal  worship  is  the  most  noticeable  in  the  religion 
of  Egypt.  The  motives,  if  correctly  gauged  by  Professor  Petrie, 
are  the  same  as  usually  appeal  to  man  in  the  animal  stage  of 
enlightenment. 

‘  The  baboon  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  Tahuti,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ;  the  serious  expression  and  human  ways  of  the  large 
baboon  are  an  obvious  cause  for  their  being  regarded  as  the  wisest 
of  animals.  Tahuti  is  represented  as  a  baboon  from  the  first  dynasty 
down  to  late  times,  and  four  baboons  were  sacred  in  his  temple  at 
Hermopolis.  These  four  baboons  were  often  portrayed  as  adoring 
the  sun  ;  this  idea  is  due  to  their  habit  of  chattering  at  sunrise.’ 

Moreover,  primitive  animal  worship  not  only  maintained 
itself  but  tended  to  drag  down  all  religious  conceptions  to  its 
own  level.  In  the  Apis  bull  of  Memphis  Ptah  was  said  to  be 
incarnate,  in  the  bull  of  Heliopolis  Ra  was  incarnate,  while 
Baku,  the  bull  of  Hermonthis,  was  the  incarnation  of  Mentu. 
The  cow  was  identified  with  Hathor,  the  ram  with  Osiris,  with 
Amon,  with  Khnumu  the  creator,  the  hippopotamus  was  the 
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goddess  Ta-urt,  the  jackal  was  Anubis  the  god  of  departing  souls. 
The  hawk  was  identified  with  Horus  and  Ra,  the  sun-god ;  the 
vulture  impersonated  Mut  the  goddess  of  maternity  at  Thebes ; 
the  crocodile  was  especially  sacred  throughout  the  Fayum, 
where  it  was  identified  with  Osiris.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  each  case,  though  a  god  was  supposed  to  be  incarnated  in  the 
animal,  it  was  the  animal,  not  the  god,  that  was  recognised  by 
the  nation  ;  in  other  words  it  was  an  animal-worship  of  the  idea 
of  deity  which  alone  was  generally  appreciated.  From  the  dawn 
of  Egyptian  history  it  would  appear  that  animal- worship  in  the 
Nile  valley  received  state  sanction.  As  far  back  as  the  Second 
Thinite  Dynasty  the  worship  of  the  bull  Apis  at  Memphis, 
Mnevis  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  ram  of  Mendes  was  legalised  : 

‘  and  though,’  as  Professor  Sayce  points  out,  ‘  the  official  explanation 
was  that  these  animals  were  but  incarnations  of  Ptah  and  Ra,  to 
whom  the  worship  was  really  addressed,  it  was  an  explanation  about 
which  the  people  neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  divine  honours  they 
paid  to  the  bull  and  ram  were  paid  to  the  animals  themselves,  and 
not  to  the  gods  of  the  priestly  cult.’ 

This  primitive  form  of  belief,  which  appears  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  the  country,  remained  always  the  essential  attribute 
of  its  religion.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  describes  the  sumptuous 
adornment  of  the  Egyptian  temples  of  his  day,  the  approach 
to  the  shrine*  the  drawing  aside  of  the  gold-embroidered  curtain 
and  the  involuntary  laugh  of  derision  which  ensued  ;  ‘  for  no  god 
‘  is  found  therein,  but  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent  sprung 
‘  from  the  soil,  or  some  such  brute  animal,  and  the  Egyptian  deity 
‘  is  revealed  as  a  beast  that  rolls  itself  on  a  purple  Coverlet.’ 
Not  man’s  spiritual  instinct  only,  but  his  rational  nature,  as 
developed  under  classical  training,  revolted  at  such  a  spectacle. 
Roman  and  Greek  expressed  equal  disgust  for  the  beast-worship 
which  flourished  with  such  strange  persistence  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Minds  which  had  absorbed  the  idea  of  a  life  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  which  regarded 
the  gods  as  the  incarnation  of  all  things  humanly  desirable  and 
beautiful,  could  not  but  consider  the  menagerie  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  with  as  much  scorn  as  astonishment.  We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  the  popular  and  generally  accepted  views  on  religion 
in  Egypt  rather  than  of  those  speculations  of  the  priestly  pro¬ 
fession  which,  though  they  attained  to  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  way  of  thought,  though  they  were  essentially  incoherent 
and  often  mutually  contradictory,  yet  contained  hints  of  a  more 
adequate  and  spiritual  conception  of  divine  ideas.  Applying 
their  own  reasoning  processes  to  these  scattered  hints  and  guesses. 
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the  Greeks  were  able  to  employ  them  as  material  in  a  coherent 
philosophical  system.  In  so  doing  they  were  but  applying  to 
Egyptian  philosophy  the  treatment  they  had  applied  to  Egyptian 
art.  The  intellectual  insight  which  had  evolved  the  Doric 
column  out  of  the  Egyptian  lotus  and  living  figures  out  of 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs  might  wring  something  intelligible  out  of 
the  inconsequent  guesses  of  Egyptian  theology.  But  though 
something  might  be  made  of  these  suggestions  by  bringing  the 
missing  faculty  to  bear  upon  them,  nothing  was  ever  made  out 
of  them  in  Egypt  itself.  Not  only  was  the  Egyptian  religion 
destitute  of  any  philosophical  system,  but  the  co-existence  of 
the  inconsistencies  it  contained  points  to  an  absence  of  ordinary 
intellectual  capacity.  It  is  impossible  that  beliefs  so  haphazard 
and  self-contradictory  should  have  subsisted  among  a  people  of 
what  we  should  call  average  reasoning  powers.  It  is  the  case, 
as  Professor  Sayce  observes,  that  even  in  highly  organised 
religions  we  find  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  races  concerned  are  possessed  of  mental 
lucidity  and  insight,  these  heterogeneous  elements  are  fused  and 
harmonised  into  a  consistent  whole.  If  the  Egyptian  made  no 
such  endeavour,  it  was  because  he  lacked  the  faculty  to  which 
disorder  is  an  offence.  Of  the  ‘  loosely  connected  agglomeration 
‘  of  beliefs  and  practices  ’  which  made  up  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Professor  Sayce  points  out  that 

‘  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  form  them  into  a  coherent  and 
homogeneous  whole,  or  to  find  a  philosophic  basis  upon  which  they 
might  all  rest.  Such  an  idea,  indeed,  never  occurred  to  the  Egyptian. 
He  was  quite  content  to  take  his  religion  as  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  him,  or  as  it  was  prescribed  by  the  state  ;  he  had  none  of 
that  inner  retrospection  which  distinguishes  the  Hindu,  none  of 
that  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things  which  characterised  the 
Greek.  The  contradictions  which  we  find  in  the  articles  of  his 
creed  never  troubled  him ;  he  never  perceived  them,  or  if  he  did 
they  were  ignored.’ 

And  this,  be  it  noted,  is  the  case  with  Egyptian  religion  even 
among  the  so-called  learned  classes.  Even  among  these  religion 
was  totally  lacking  in  the  principles  of  unity,  symmetry  and 
harmony ;  principles  recognisably  intellectual,  since  they  are  the 
outcome  of  consistent  and  coherent  thought.  It  is  impossible 
to  turn  over  the  jumble  of  odds  and  ends  that  make  up  Egyptian 
theology  without  perceiving  that  what  is  lacking  to  them  is 
the  intellect’s  capacity  for  distinguishing,  selecting,  fitting  like 
to  like,  and  evolving  an  order  and  a  harmony  out  of  the  existing 
chaos.  But  the  main  body  of  Egyptian  religion  never  even 
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reached  to  the  level  where  the  application  of  intellectual  thought 
was  possible.  The  idea  at  present  accepted  is  that  the  beast- 
worship  of  the  Nile  valley  was  the  product  of  the  aboriginal 
population,  while  the  more  advanced  conceptions  of  anthropo¬ 
morphic  or  abstract  deities  were  importations,  most  probably 
from  Assyria  or  Arabia.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  form  of  belief  peculiar  to  the  primitive  stage  of  human 
developement  remained  dominant  in  Egyptian  religion  down  to 
the  period  of  its  total  extinction.  Persisting  with  the  terrible 
tenacity  so  characteristic  of  all  Nilotic  ideas  and  institutions, 
it  woidd  no  more  let  go  of  life  than  the  similar  primitive  limita¬ 
tions  would  let  go  of  art.  We  see  in  both  a  perpetuation  of  the 
archaic  phrase,  a  perpetuation  which  depends  on  one  and  the 
same  startling  deficiency  in  Egyptian  character,  its  incapacity 
for  intellectual  developement.  There  are  religions  of  three  kinds, 
animal,  rational,  and  spiritual,  and  it  has  belonged  to  man’s  pro¬ 
gress  to  embrace  each  in  turn.  It  is  not  only,  nor  so  much  even, 
the  spiritual  consciousness  in  us  which  rejects  the  idea  of  worship¬ 
ping  crocodiles  and  jackals  as  the  intellectual  consciousness.  The 
especial  note  of  degradation  of  such  an  act,  of  less  than  manhood, 
is  due  to  its  lack  of  reason.  Why  have  we  no  such  feeling  of 
repulsion  when  we  study  classical  myths  and  beliefs  ?  Because, 
though  these  may  appear  spiritually  inadequate,  they  teach  or 
sanction  a  human  ideal  approved  by  intellect,  and  they  are 
not  therefore  humanly  degrading.  From  the  human  point  of 
view  at  least  Apollo  is  no  mean  figure  ;  but  from  the  human  or 
divine  point  of  view  jackal-headed  Anubis  falls  short  of  the 
requisite  standard  by  all  the  difference  which  separates  beast 
and  man,  and  that  difference  consists  in  the  beast’s  lack  of 
intellect. 

If  we  had  space  to  glance  at  the  learning,  literature,  education 
and  government  of  ancient  Egypt  we  should  find  in  each  the 
same  attribute  wanting  that  was  wanting  to  religion.  Egyptian 
learning  has  nothing  whatever  in  common,  as  Herr  Erman  long 
ago  pointed  out,  with  ‘  the  pure  pleasure  which  we  of  the  modern 
‘  world  feel  at  the  recognition  of  truth.’  Its  object  is  not  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  phenomena,  not  to  follow  thought  dis¬ 
interestedly  and  assimilate  ideas  for  their  own  sake,  but  simply 
to  obtain  for  its  professors  access  to  official  employment. 
Scholarship  in  Egypt  was  the  passport  from  a  life  of  toil  and 
drudgery  to  the  official  life  of  the  overseer  and  exciseman.  As 
scholarship,  however,  it  is  the  most  sterile  example  of  its  kind 
we  have  ever  met  with.  It  consists  largely  of  wearisome 
‘  elucidations  ’  of  ancient  prayers  and  hymns,  and  is  marked 
by  nothing  but  a  perfectly  barren  talent  for  inventing  hidden 
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meanings  where  none  exist,  and  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
text  by  supplying  a  number  of  explanations  which  leave  the 
subject  ten  times  more  perplexed  than  they  found  it.  The 
Egyptian  unintelligibility  is  due,  not  to  depth  of  thought,  but 
to  verbal  quibbles  and  superficial  irrelevancies.  Evidently  the 
scribes,  desirous  of  impressing  the  ignorant  multitude  by  an 
exhibition  of  superior  wisdom,  had  made  the  discovery  that  the 
simplest  way  of  doing  so  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  verbal  obscmities. 
It  is  an  art  which  can  only  deceive  the  unthinking,  and  anyone 
who  has  a  feeling  for  genuine  mental  initiative  will  be  conscious 
of  the  lack  of  it  in  these  displays  of  pompous  and  aimless 
ingenuity. 

‘  If,’  observes  Herr  Erman,  as  he  concludes  his  survey  of 
the  Egyptian  commentators,  ‘  the  Egyptian  contributions 
‘  to  learning  were  of  such  little  value  on  a  subject  which 
‘  appeared  to  them  of  such  great  importance,  it  is  natural  to 
‘  suppose  that  on  subjects  of  wider  scope  they  have  not  rendered 
‘  much  service  to  science.’  History,  the  branch  of  literature 
which  traces  the  sequence  of  events  and  depicts  men  as  they 
were  and  things  as  they  happened,  is  in  a  particular  degree  the 
intellectual  department  of  literature.  In  Egypt  it  is  practically 
non-existent.  Some  fantastical  and  extravagant  rhapsodies  on 
the  victories  of  kings  and  other  similar  events  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  history.  Nor  is  this, 
we  may  feel  pretty  confident,  due  to  destructive  causes.  The 
historical  language,  of  which  the  style  is  formed  by  contact  with 
reahty,  is  unknown  in  Egyptian  literature.  Similarly  it  will  be 
found  that,  while  all  the  merit  of  Egyptian  poetry  is  monopolised 
by  the  slight  and,  as  they  must  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  fugitive  forms  of  verse  deahng  with 
popular  topics  and  incidents  of  daily  hfe,  the  more  considerable 
efforts  which  require  the  aid  of  intellect  to  support  them  are 
destitute  of  any  traces  of  vitality.  Some  of  the  songs  addressed 
to  the  Nile  and  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  which  w’ere  its  gift  are, 
as  Herr  Erman  says,  ‘  in  the  barren  desert  of  Egyptian  literature, 

‘  where  most  of  the  vegetation  dries  up  even  as  it  buds,’  pleasant 
enough.  But  if  we  turn  from  what  is  produced  spontaneously 
and  from  direct  observation  to  those  epic  narratives  which 
derive  support  from  intellectual  thought  and  study  there  is  a 
complete  breakdown.  The  odes  describing  the  great  deeds  of 
conquering  kings,  though  holding  the  first  place  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  are  insufferably  dull  and  wearisome,  consisting  as  they  do 
of  eulogies  and  compliments  so  gross  and  extravagant,  yet  so 
hackneyed  by  use,  that  the  monotonously  reiterated  sentences 
almost  cease  to  convey  any  meaning  whatever. 
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The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  amassing  further  evidence, 
jjct  him  bear  the  main  outline  of  the  argument  in  mind.  We 
find,  chnging  to  Egyptian  art  throughout  its  long  history, 
qualities  which  the  history  of  art  itself  teaches  us  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  intellectual  initiative,  qualities  which  it  is  the 
especial  function  of  intellectual  initiative  to  dissipate.  From 
this  we  argue  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  Egyptian  life. 
Egyptian  life,  w'e  say,  hke  the  art  which  mirrored  it,  will  exhibit 
progress  up  to  a  certain  point.  All  that  long  experience  under 
unvarying  conditions  can  teach  it  it  will  know.  The  reiteration 
of  identical  practices  for  hundreds  of  generations  must  conduce 
to  a  certain  accuracy,  precision,  and  finish.  This  we  find  in 
the  art,  for  it  is  the  pecuharity  of  that  art  that,  abiding  in  the 
archaic  it  perfects  it,  so  that  the  rudeness  we  usually  associate 
with  this  phase  of  art  is  replaced  by  smoothness  and  finish. 
This  therefore  we  expect  to  find  in  life,  and  we  do  find  it. 
In  all  the  operations,  expedients,  and  employments  of  Egyptian 
fife  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  is  the  common  attribute. 
But  what  if  we  look  beyond  this  rule-of-thumb  procedure  for  any 
indication  of  a  real  love  of  thinking  ?  Does  not  life  stop  short 
when  art  stops  short  ?  We  have  glanced  at  religion.  Its 
predominating  characteristic  is  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
cleaves  to  what  is  primitive  and  its  inability  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  an  intellectual  ideal.  We  have  glanced  at  literature.  Its 
primitively  simple  examples  have  a  kind  of  merit,  but  its  attempts 
at  any  w'ork  requiring  intellectual  aid  excite  nothing  but  pity. 
On  these  grounds  let  the  reader  continue  to  investigate.  Let 
him  glance,  for  example,  at  mathematics. 

‘  Their  knowledge  of  the  science  at  this  time  [at  the  time  of  the 
Hyksos  invasion,  that  is]  was  not  very  great,  and  we  doubt  whether 
they  carried  their  studies  much  further  even  under  the  New  Empire, 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  we  find  in  the  agricultural 
lists  of  the  temple  of  Edfou  the  same  primitive  ideas  of  geometry 
which  are  contained  in  our  old  book.  Mathematics,  as  well  as 
medicine,  seems  to  have  remained  stationary  at  the  same  stage  that 
it  had  reached  under  the  old  empire.’ 

Here  once  more  we  have  it,  the  perpetuation  of  the  primitive. 
How  certain  eatables  w-ere  to  be  divided  as  payments  of  wages  ; 
how  in  the  exchange  of  bread  for  beer,  the  respective  value  was 
to  be  determined  when  converted  into  a  quantity  of  corn,  and 
so  on.  Such  are  the  limits  of  arithmetic  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  conclusion  is  that  ‘  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  their  theoretic 
‘  knowledge  of  this  science,  but  their  practical  knowledge  sufficed 
‘  very  well  for  the  simple  requirements  of  daily  hfe.’  The  science. 
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in  short,  stopped  at  the  archaic  stage  and  never  reached  the 
intellectual  stage.  So  again  with  medicine  and  surgery  ;  the 
same  rudimentary  knowledge,  the  same  ignorance  of  theory 
prevail  from  the  beginning.  Thought  never  enters  into  the 
subject ;  its  place  is  taken  by  that  influence  which  is  itself 
the  strongest  proof  of  intellectual  inactivity,  and  which  soaks 
and  penetrates  Egyptian  hfe  in  all  directions,  the  influence  of 
witchcraft  and  magic.  Apart  from  the  irrational  and  revolting 
usages  prescribed  by  witchcraft  and  magic,  Egyptian  medicine 
and  surgery  remain  fixed  and  content  in  the  httle  groove  of 
knowledge  worn,  as  it  were,  by  daily  experience.  So,  once  more, 
with  all  the  processes  and  instruments  of  agriculture,  on  which 
the  life  of  the  country  depended,  a  perfected  routine  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  all  of  them.  They  are  very  simple,  and  as  far  as  they 
go  very  effective,  but  they  indicate  not  a  jot  of  that  power  of 
independent  thought  which,  in  so  many  ingenious  and  wonderful 
ways,  can  add  the  power  and  speed  of  mechanism  to  man’s 
unaided  way  of  doing  things.  Egyptian  pumps  and  ploughs 
never  vary  from  the  dawn  of  history.  They  indicate,  in  common 
with  all  other  agricultural  usages,  an  inherited  instinct,  such  as 
animals  in  large  measure  possess  also,  for  perfecting  the  obvious 
by  endless  reiteration,  but  with  one  accord,  as  at  a  word  of 
command,  they  stop  short  at  the  point  where  intellect  and 
thought  advance  to  the  aid  of  routine. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  grasp  in  which  Egyptian  art  is 
held — the  iron  grasp  of  an  immemorial  usage — is  a  grasp  which 
also  controls  Egyptian  life  in  all  its  activities.  It  is  a  strange 
and  weird  spectacle,  this  spectacle  of  a  perpetuahsed  childhood, 
of  the  primitive,  pot-hook  stage,  not  developing,  but  everlastingly 
repeating  itself.  It  demands,  if  we  would  understand  it,  an 
effort  of  comprehension  on  our  part  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  make.  How  can  we  reahse  and  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  such  a  race  amid  such  surroundings  ?  It  is  here  that 
art  comes  to  our  aid.  As  we  began  by  saying,  apart  altogether 
from  its  aesthetic  value  or  non- value,  art  has  its  human  interest, 
the  interest  attaching  to  it  as  an  expression  of  life  and  character. 
Addressed  as  it  is  directly  to  sight,  it  is  more  convincing  than 
any  other  evidence.  So  striking,  so  hving,  is  the  image  it  offers 
us  of  racial  character,  that,  having  once  accepted  it  as  such,  we 
are  drawn  out  of  ourselves  in  our  realisation  of  its  significance 
and  feel  ourselves  groping  towards  a  true  understanding  of  a 
race  of  different  mental  gifts  to  ours.  Only  accept  it  as  such, 
as  a  mirror  of  hfe,  we  must  if  we  wish  for  such  results. 

Here,  then,  let  the  reader  take  his  choice.  He  has  two  courses 
open  to  him.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  acclaim  Egyptian  art  for 
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its  aesthetic  attainments.  He  may  persuade  himself  that  he 
finds  in  the  sausage-shaped  columns  and  squat  entablatures  of 
its  temples,  and  in  the  impossible  conventions  that  do  duty 
for  human  figures,  all  the  noble  and  lofty  ideas  which  are  bodied 
forth  in  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture.  He  may  celebrate  the 
great  principles  of  harmony,  unity,  symmetry,  so  difficult  to 
attain  to,  and  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  very  fruit  of  intellect 
and  its  gift  to  art,  which,  he  will  tell  us,  he  detects  in  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  Egyptian  columns.  But  having  begun  thus, 
he  will  have  to  keep  it  up.  Art  is  a  standard  of  fife  and  will 
insist  in  applying  itself.  Whatever  interpretation  he  gives 
it,  he  will  be  forced  into  expecting  the  equivalent  from  life. 
Inevitably,  if  he  starts  by  talking  about  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  he  will  be  led  on  into  applauding  the 
intellectual  achievements  and  exalted  civilisation  of  a  race 
which  worshipped  monkeys  and  snakes  and  never  got  beyond 
two  in  the  multiplication  table.  Inevitably  his  aesthetic 
estimate  will  pledge  him  to  the  assertion  that  Egyptian  civihsa- 
tion  was  capable  of  producing  an  art  equal  in  intellectual  elements 
to  the  art  of  the  Greeks.  But  can  anyone  in  his  senses,  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  what  Egyptian  civihsa- 
tion  contained  and  did  not  contain,  acquiesce  in  that  ?  Where 
are  the  great  Egyptian  poets,  historians,  philosophers  whom  we 
are  to  place  on  a  level  with  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Plato  ? 
Is  it  not  palpable  that  the  level  attained  by  Greek  art  was  the 
level  attained  by  Greek  life  as  a  whole  ?  In  what  single  particular 
does  Egyptian  life  approach  that  level  ?  Thus  caught  between 
two  false  estimates,  one  expedient  only,  the  last  and  deadhest 
of  all,  lies  open  to  him.  He  must  relax  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
An  enlightened  civilisation  must  mean  whatever  Egyptian  hfe 
will  let  it  mean,  and  the  principles  of  art  whatever  Egyptian 
art  will  let  them  mean.  In  this  w'ay  the  mischief  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  things  to  standards,  and  his  idea  of  what  constitutes 
civilisation  and  what  constitutes  art  will  be  ahke  permanently 
vitiated. 

Or  he  may  take  the  alternative  course.  Refusing  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  mere  duration  of  Egyptian  history  and  the 
mere  bulk  of  Egyptian  monuments;  remembering  that,  after 
all,  time  is  only  of  value  for  the  things  done  in  it,  and  bulk  only 
of  value  for  the  thought  poured  into  it,  he  may  set  himself  to 
judge  Egyptian  art  by  those  principles  which  have  made  art 
the  interpreter  of  the  best  that  is  in  human  nature.  If  under 
such  a  scrutiny  the  art  of  Egypt  collapses,  if  he  finds  that  that 
art  stops  short  always  at  the  point  where  intellect  should  animate 
and  inspire  it,  he  will  indeed  surrender  the  idea  of  deriving 
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any  aesthetic  instruction  or  delight  from  it,  and  he  will  give  up 
talking  of  the  principles  of  art  in  connection  with  it.  But  its 
value  will  be  far  from  lost.  Now  that  he  has  gauged  its  character 
rightly,  Egyptian  art  has  become  a  touchstone  with  which  to 
test  the  civilisation  out  of  which  it  proceeded.  He  proceeds  to 
apply  it  to  life,  and  immediately  he  does  this  he  finds  that  his 
estimate  of  art  turns  of  its  own  accord  into  a  reliable  estimate 
of  life.  What  is  it,  he  will  ask  himself,  that  limits  Egyptian 
civilisation,  that  heads  it  off  and  checks  it  at  every  turn  ?  The 
whole  of  that  civilisation  is  held  from  first  to  last  in  the  bondage 
of  a  strict  routine.  It  deals  only  with  what  is  obvious.  Its 
expedients  are  the  expedients  of  primitive  man  perfected  by 
endless  repetition.  In  every  department  of  life  the  advance 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  obvious  is  sure  ;  but  in  every  department 
the  halt  at  these  limits  is  sure  too.  Whence,  then,  this  limita¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  that  in  every  line  of  progress — religion,  science, 
literature,  agriculture,  what  you  will — at  the  stage  where  the 
help  of  intellect  should  be  forthcoming,  that  help  is  withheld. 

Faithful  as  a  mirror,  Egyptian  art  reflects  the  life  that  bore  it. 
The  mental  stagnation  is  there,  and  there  too  is  the  narrow 
proficiency  of  perpetual  iteration.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  us  to 
reconstruct  in  our  imagination  the  picture  of  life  in  the  Nile 
valley  in  those  old  ages  that  we  should  slight  such  a  clue  as  this. 
To  reason,  to  think,  to  argue  is  a  slow  and  doubtful  process.  To 
see,  to  contemplate  in  its  visible  proportions  and  limitations, 
the  thought  that  inspired  an  ancient  civilisation  is  to  attain  to 
an  intimacy  of  understanding  open  to  us  by  no  other  means. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  which  of  the  two  courses  we  have 
indicated  the  intelligent  reader  will  pursue. 
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Art.  VII.— thinkers  AND  IRONISTS. 

1.  Six  Oxford  Thinkers.  By  Algernon  Cecil.  London: 

John  Murray.  1909. 

2.  Scenes  and  Portraits.  By  Frederic  Manning.  London : 

John  Murray.  1909. 

‘  Ft  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  hot  competition 
‘  of  bigots  and  slaves,  the  University  of  Oxford  had  the 
‘  unquestioned  pre-eminence.  The  glory  of  being  farther 
‘  behind  the  age  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  people  is 
‘  one  which  that  learned  body  acquired  early,  and  has  never 
‘  lost.’  Thus,  characteristically.  Lord  Macaulay — who  was  not 
an  Oxford  man.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was,  strikes  another 
note  : 

‘  Steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the 
moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantment 
of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable 
charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to 
the  ideal,  to  perfection — to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth 
seen  from  another  side? — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of 
Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic ! 
who  hast  given  thyself  so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to 
heroes,  not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines !  Home  of  lost 
causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible 
loyalties  !  what  example  could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the 
Philistine  in  ourselves,  what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that 
bondage  which  Goethe,  in  his  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of 
Schiller,  makes  it  his  fnend’s  highest  praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller 
deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him ;  the 
bondage  of  “  was  uns  alle  bandigt.  Das  Gemeine.”  ’ 

Each  criticism  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth  ;  and  those  who 
owe  Oxford  most  and  love  her  best  need  not  repudiate  either. 
The  age  is  not  always  right ;  nor  is  to  shout  with  the  crowd  the 
noblest  of  ambitions.  Oxford  represents  a  protest  against  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  Liberalism  of  which  Macaulay  was  the 
exponent :  a  University  is  the  home  not  of  practical  reform, 
political  or  industrial,  but  of  ideas.  Criticism  is  one  of  its  first 
functions  ;  and  to  the  reformer  criticism  is  what  the  Alexandrian 
library  was  to  the  Cahph.  Either  it  is  consonant  with  the  true 
faith — in  which  case  it  is  superfluous — or  it  is  hostile  to  it — in 
which  case  it  is  mischievous.  In  either  he  will  have  none  of  it 
— away  with  it  to  the  flames !  Yet,  like  wisdom,  criticism  is 
justified  of  her  children.  To  take  ourselves  and  our  ideas 
seriously  is  well.  To  take  them  over-seriously  is  to  be  just  a 
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little  ridiculous.  The  world  is  large  enough  for  other  men  and 
other  thoughts. 

Psychology,  as  interpreted  by  an  important  school  of  inquirers, 
resolves  differences  of  opinion  to  a  great  extent  into  differences 
of  temperament.  Our  angle  of  vision  differs  by  reason  of  a 
certain  native  predisposition,  because  we  are  built  on  these  or 
those  lines.  The  author  of  ‘  Six  Oxford  Thinkers  ’  is  a  case  in 
point.  He  is  temperamentally  the  reverse  of  a  Liberal,  and  in 
particular  of  a  Whig.  If  these  psychologists  are  right,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  one.  Indeed,  he  represents  the  opposite 
position  so  instinctively,  yet  with  so  much  originahty  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  the  use  of  his  book  ‘  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
‘  tale  ’  suggests  itself ;  both  are  written  large  on  every  page. 

Neither  an  Evangelical  nor  a  Broad  Churchman  is  found 
among  his  Thinkers.  Oxford  produced  Wesley,  Arnold,  Jowett, 
Stanley ;  for  him  they  are  non-existent.  One  distinguished 
Liberal,  Lord  Morley,  appears  ;  but,  like  Gibbon,  as  ‘  a  foil  to 
'  show  the  final  significance  for  religion  and  the  theory  of 
‘  pohtics  in  England  of  the  Voltairean  movement.’  This  is 
history  in  blinkers  ;  seeing  not  what  lies  in  the  field  of  vision, 
but  what  it  is  desired  should  be  seen.  Newman  and  Froude  are 
the  two  poles.  The  standpoint  of  the  latter  ‘  will  become  in 
‘  the  end  that  of  all  educated  religious  men  who  do  not  accept 
‘  the  Catholic — the  word  is  used  in  its  most  hberal  sense — view 
‘  of  the  world.’  Dean  Church  stands  for  the  zenith,  Mr.  Pater 
perhaps  for  the  nadir  of  the  horizon  :  it  is  a  decorous,  an 
academic,  perhaps  a  somewhat  small  world.  And  not  only 
does  Mr.  Cecil  exclude  :  what  he  sees  is  seen  through  a  strong 
medium.  That  ‘  one  of  the  cardinal  distinctions  between  the 
‘  nineteenth  century  and  its  predecessors  was  its  respect  for 
‘  and  deference  to  history  ’  is  a  statement  that  can  only  be 
accepted  with  large  reserves.  The  Romantic  movement  wished 
to  take  historical  ground,  and  believed  that  it  did  so.  But  it 
was  ignorant ;  its  methods  were  defective,  and  its  data  in¬ 
sufficient.  Its  representatives  felt  the  thin  texture  of  the 
individualistic  thought  of  the  preceding  age  ;  they  saw  that  a 
break  with  the  past  is  unthinkable,  because  yesterday  survives 
in  to-day.  But  their  knowledge  of  what  the  past  had  been  was 
elementary  ;  till  criticism  had  dealt  with  it,  it  could  only  mislead. 
The  beaten  path  left  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  it  was  better  than 
the  morass  to  which  this  ignis  fatuus  led  them.  To  take  our  own 
country,  had  what  every  moderately  well  informed  man  knows 
to-day  been  known  to  the  Tractarian  leaders,  the  ‘  Catholic 
‘  revival  ’  would  have  been  in  many  respects  other  than  it  was. 
No  outlook  over  the  period  which  does  not  give  prominence 
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to  this  consideration  can  be  fruitful.  Mr.  Cecil  ignores  it. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  either  how  important  the  critical 
position  is,  or  how  recently  it  has  become  part  of  common 
knowledge.  Till  a  generation  or  two  ago  the  English  mind  was 
curiously  provincial ;  and  in  this  respect  Oxford  lagged  behind 
the  average  English  mind.  The  long  French  wars  and  the 
growth  of  pietism  had  isolated  it.  Newman,  great  as  he  was, 
was  a  divine  rather  than  a  theologian  or  a  historian.  Milman 
and  Thirlwall,  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for  genius,  were 
his  superiors  in  learning,  and  possessed  the  disinterestedness 
in  which  he  was  wanting — at  which,  it  would  almost  seem, 
he  never  aimed.  Again,  an  inadequate  philosophy  underlay 
the  movement.  The  world  was  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of 
fixed  quantities,  not  as  a  process  ;  as  a  sum  of  separate  parts, 
not  as  a  living  and  continuous  whole.  But  a  fixed  quantity  is 
a  notion,  not  a  thing ;  the  limitations  of  the  static  conception 
of  reality  are  insuperable.  You  can  build  upon  it  in  many 
styles  ;  one  thing,  a  conception  of  life,  you  cannot  build  upon 
it ;  you  cannot  make  the  transition  from  thought  to  things. 
‘  Talk  of  history  being  a  science  as  loudly  as  we  like,  the 
‘  writer  of  it  will  continue  to  approach  his  chests  of  archives 
‘  with  the  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand.’  Yes,  but  of  all  the  keys 
on  the  bunch  only  one  opens  them.  Till  it  has  been  found,  the 
erudition  of  the  historian  adds  to  the  confusion  of  the  facts. 

Gibbon  was  a  sounder  historian  than  the  Romantics,  because, 
though  an  important  side  of  human  nature  was  closed  to  him, 
he  saw  things  in  a  drier  light  than  they.  He  w^as  an  intellec- 
tualist :  ‘  of  the  facts  of  which  religion  is  an  explanation  he  never 
‘  knew  nor  cared  to  know  anything.’  But  a  saving  common 
sense  kept  him  from  the  extravagances  into  which  greater  men 
than  he  fell.  Newman’s  picture  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  solacing 
themselves,  while  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanitish 
women  and  children,  with  reflexions  on  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  is  without  parallel  even  in  theological  literature.  ‘  Doubtless 
‘  as  they  slew  those  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers 
‘  their  thoughts  turned  first  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  next  to 
‘  that  unseen  state  where  all  inequalities  are  righted.’  The 
infirmities  of  genius  are  humiliating ;  Pope’s  famous  lines  on 
Addison  occur  instinctively  to  the  mind.  But  that  Newman 
should  have  put  so  grotesque  an  interpretation  on  the  narrative 
does  not  incline  us  to  follow  him  in  subject-matter  beyond 
our  experience  or  knowledge.  The  rhetoric  of  the  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Development  ’  and  of  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  is  unsurpassed.  But  the 
writer’s  gifts,  great  as  they  were,  were  literary  ;  they  touched 
the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  things. 
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To  turn  from  these  muddy  streams  to  the  clear  current  of 
Gibbon’s  mascuhne  understanding  is  a  refreshment.  He  came 
at  an  opportune  moment,  when  Robertson  and  Hume  had 
prepared  the  way  for  studies  more  complete  than  their  own. 
On  the  surface  of  things — and  nine-tenths  of  life  is  hved  on  it — 
he  saw  clearly  ;  he  kept  back  no  evidence,  he  evaded  no  fact. 
As  a  rule  his  conclusions  are  to  be  flanked,  not  rejected.  The 
answer  to  the  famous  theory  of  the  Five  Causes  is  not  that 
these  causes  were  not  operative — they  were — but  that  others 
were  at  work  besides  them  ;  to  the  objection  that  the  miracles 
of  the  Gospel — e.g.  the  three  hours’  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion — 
were  unknown  to  profane  writers  it  may  be  replied  that  these 
prodigies  are  often  symbolical.  ‘  Le  ciel  est  toujours  sombre 
‘  pour  I’ame  desolee,’  says  a  recent  commentator ;  and  Virgil’s 
lines  on  Caesar’s  death  furnish  a  parallel. 

‘  Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
Audeat  ?  Ille  etiam  caccoa  instare  tumultus 
Saepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella. 

Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit 
Impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  saecula  noctem.’ 

So  with  the  thesis  that  Christianity  was  fatal  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  not  the  only  cause  of  its  fall.  But  Gibbon’s 
reasoning,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  unanswerable ;  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  concurrent  causes  at  work  does  not  make  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  upon  which  he  insists  less  real.  The  aims  of 
the  two  powers  were  incompatible  ;  civic  virtue  was  foreign  to 
the  Church,  ascetic  to  the  State.  The  contest,  waged  with 
wavering  fortune  through  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  solved  till 
the  formulation  of  the  Evangelical  reaction  against  asceticism 
and  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  State.  Nor  if,  as  Finlay  holds, 
Christianity  retarded  the  final  catastrophe,  is  this  any  disproof 
of  Gibbon’s  contention.  It  is  easier  to  open  sluices  than  to  shut 
them  ;  how  often  it  is  impossible  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
our  own  acts  !  ‘  Socialism  has  sharpened  the  eyes  of  our  his- 
‘  torians,’  remarks  Mr.  Cecil,  ‘  and  in  the  economic  conditions 
‘  of  the  third  century  they  have  begun  to  discover  the  prototype 
‘  of  our  own.’  The  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  factor  in  its  ruin.  The  municipahties  were  depleted  ; 
public  spirit  was  crushed  out ;  the  offices  which  had  been  sought 
after  as  an  honour  were  submitted  to  grudgingly  and  from  fear. 
No  moral,  however,  bearing  on  modern  politics  can  be  drawn 
from  this.  The  circumstances  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Empire  differed  so  widely  from  our  own  that  neither  Socialism 
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nor  Individualism  can  be  attacked  from  the  standpoint  supplied 
by  them  ;  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  two.  Nor,  to  defend 
Gibbon  from  another  charge,  should  an  obiter  dictum  to  the  effect 
that  ‘  the  decrees  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  can  be  satis- 
‘  factorily  shown  to  be  no  more  than  re-statements  of  primitive 
‘  doctrine  in  dogmatic  language  ’  be  passed  over.  Gibbon,  it  is 
observed,  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  conflict  were  ‘  between  rival 
‘  doctrines  of  equal  novelty.’  He  is  perfectly  right ;  it  might 
even  be  said  that  he  understates  his  case.  The  decrees  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  developements,  not  ‘  re-statements,’  of  earlier  teaching. 
>Vhether  they  are  legitimate  or  illegitimate  developements  is 
open  to  discussion.  But  that  ante  and  post  Nicene  beliefs  were 
the  same  is  a  position  which  since  Petavius,  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained.  Not  all  Bull’s  learning  can  make  it  anything  but 
a  paradox.  ‘  Fuit  tempus  cum  non  fuit  ’  wrote  TertuUian,  of 
the  Word.  It  was  flat  Arianism.  And  Hooker’s  apology  for 
the  Greeks  will  be  remembered — ‘  Shall  we  give  sentence  of 
‘  death  inevitable  against  all  those  fathers  in  the  Greek  Church 
‘  which,  being  unpersuaded,  died  in  the  error  of  free-will  ?  ’  Gibbon 
was  an  aristocrat,  and  had  the  contempt  of  a  man  of  the  world 
for  the  people  :  this,  together  with  his  low  view  of  human  nature 
in  general,  influenced  his  treatment  of  Christianity.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  would  have  been  a  pohtical 
Catholic  ;  a  movement  which  welled  up  from  the  depths  had  no 
meaning  for  his  conventional  mind.  He  states  his  facts  fairly, 
but  without  background  or  perspective.  And  these,  in  ques¬ 
tions  that  touch  vital  human  interests,  are  essential ;  to  state 
without  them  is  to  misstate.  Yet  the  idealising  of  primitive 
Christianity  has  led  to  misconceptions  as  serious  ;  the  picture 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  given  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
is  not  that  of  an  assembly  of  saints.  Gibbon  and  the  Roman¬ 
ticists,  though  they  approached  the  question  from  opposite 
sides,  fell  into  the  same  error  ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  their  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Church  of  the  first  age.  The  thoughts  of  those 
far-off  believers  were  not  as  our  thoughts ;  their  reading  of 
experience,  their  convictions,  their  consciousness  and  its  modes 
of  expression,  all  were  other  than  ours.  If  we  think  we  find  the 
tenets  of  modern  sects  or  parties  among  them,  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves  ;  they  belong  to  an  earlier  stratum,  which,  with  its  fauna 
and  flora,  has  long  since  disappeared.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  primitive  Christianity  till  we  have  ceased  to 
regard  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day.  It 
was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant ;  it  was  the  common  root 
out  of  which,  at  a  later  date  and  under  different  circumstances, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  sprung. 
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To  read  Mr.  Cecil’s  chapter  on  Newman  takes  us  back  two 
generations.  So  might  one  have  written  who  had  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  his  personality,  and  been  left  stranded  by  his  seces¬ 
sion,  unable  either  to  follow  or  to  be  left  behind.  Like  many, 
perhaps  most,  great  men,  Newman  was  felix  opportunitate.  He 
came  to  manhood  ‘  at  one  of  those  exciting  moments  in  the  hfe 
‘  of  a  nation  when  its  youth  is  casting  about  for  a  new  enthusiasm,’ 
and  the  defects  of  the  competing  systems  gave  impetus  to  the 
movement  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  The  Manchester 
school  defeated  Oxford  ;  but  it  was  on  the  failure  of  Manchester 
to  satisfy  certain  vital  needs  of  human  nature  that  Oxford  throve. 
Mr.  Cecil  recognises  the  tendencies  latent  from  the  first  in  the 
Tract  movement  and  the  inevitableness  of  its  end.  Its  leader 
‘  brought  its  ideas  to  a  systematic  completeness  which  could  not 
‘  have  been  satisfied  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.’  And 
again, 

‘  Newman  said,  and  no  doubt  quite  truly,  that  the  semi-Arian 
and  Donatist  and  Monopliysite  schisms  had  risen  before  him  once 
and  again,  like  ill-laid  ghosts,  to  warn  him  away  from  the  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  But,  if  we  care  to  search  for  them,  we  can 
see  that  the  phantoms  had  been  hovering  about  his  path  earlier 
than  he  knew,  and  that  converging  lines  of  thought  had  almost 
from  the  first  been  driving  him  along  the  road  to  Rome.’ 

It  was  so.  ‘  Tendimus  in  Latium  ’  was,  however  imconsciously, 
the  motto  of  the  school.  Newman  based  religion  on  tradition 
rather  than  experience  ;  and  Rome  is  the  outcome  of  this  view  of 
the  matter  ;  where  it  is  taken  reasons  rather  register  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  on  other  grounds  than  represent  a  genuine  process  of 
thought.  His  idea  of  the  Church  was  the  Mediaeval,  not  the 
Evangelical,  and  this,  applied  to  a  Reformed  Church,  is  a 
palpable  misfit.  Given  a  powerful  imagination  and  sufficient 
ignorance  of  the  facts,  it  can  be  applied  to  Catholicism.  Hence 
its  polemical  value — the  controversialist  has  no  more  useful 
weapon  at  his  command. 

But  for  a  passing  reference  to  ‘  the  monstrous  philosophy  of 
‘  Modernism,’  characterised  by  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  called  ‘  the  note  of  provinciality,’  the  chapter  on  Newman 
is  on  a  high  level.  As  a  study  of  temperament,  the  contrast 
drawn  between  him  and  W.  G.  Ward  is  ingenious.  ‘  Ward  was, 
‘  no  doubt,  as  sincere  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be.  But  he  was  a 
‘  humourist,  and  like  all  humourists,  knew  that  a  great  deal  of 
‘  fun  is  to  be  got  out  of  games  with  logic.  Such  men  doubtless 
‘  have  their  place  in  the  economy  of  human  affairs,  but  it  is  not 
‘  in  the  vanguard  of  spiritual  thought.’  It  should  be  added,  to 
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be  just,  that  he  was  the  first  victim  of  his  own  logic.  Few  of  the 
seceders  made  greater  personal  sacrifices  for  its  sake  than 

‘  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind, 

Most  generous  of  all  Ultraraontanes,  Ward.’ 

But  with  Newman  the  thing  went  deeper.  ‘  It  was  the  peculiar 
‘  secret  of  his  influence  that  his  thoughts  were  bought  with  a 
‘  price,  that  they  had  been  grafted  into  his  life  before  he  tried 
‘  to  pluck  their  fruit.  Few  men  care  for  the  pain  and  labour 
‘  of  this ;  fewer  can  effect  it  even  at  this  cost.  Yet  thoughts 
‘  otherwise  produced  have  little  flavour  in  them.’  It  was  this 
interior  elaboration  that  gave  colour  to  the  charge  of  scepticism 
brought  against  him  :  his  mind  was  tentative,  complex,  indirect. 
And  the  point  of  the  objection  is  perhaps  conceded  when  it  is 
said  that 

‘  to  this  extent  he  was  sceptical,  that  he  never  encouraged  us  to 
expect  to  be  very  much  else.  He  thought  it  rationalism  to  expect 
to  be  told  the  Why  and  How  of  God’s  dealings  with  us.  For  him, 
as  for  Pascal,  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of  some  aboriginal 
calamity  of  so  dire  and  disastrous  a  character  that  it  left  man  as 
we  see  him — the  negation  of  his  own  nobility.’ 

Credulous  in  religion,  he  was  sceptical  in  philosophy  ;  and  as  the 
former  rests  on  the  latter,  he  left,  unintentionally  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  impression  of  scepticism  in  the  religious  sphere. 
Not,  however,  unjustly.  For  to  deny  the  competence  of  reason 
is  to  be  a  sceptic  ;  we  have  no  other  guide  to  truth.  The  substi¬ 
tutes  proposed,  if  they  do  not  in  the  last  resort  rest  upon  reason, 
are  fallacious,  and  break  like  thin  ice  imder  our  feet.  Cathohc 
theology  recognises  this.  Newman,  when  he  republished  his 
‘  University  Sermons,’  added  notes  to  his  diatribes  against  reason, 
explaining — what  was  not  always  evident  from  the  text — that  it 
was  the  abuse  of  that  faculty,  not  its  use,  that  he  condemned. 

Newman  was  a  very  able,  a  very  influential  and  a  very  eminent 
man.  He  possessed  qualities  of  a  high  order — insight,  tact, 
sympathy,  a  high  purpose  and  a  resolute  will.  It  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  if  some  malignant  fairy  had  presided  at  his  birth.  With 
each  of  his  great  gifts  a  drop  of  gall  was  mingled,  neutralising  its 
good  and  accentuating  its  evil.  Faith  became  fanaticism,  religion 
superstition,  rhetoric  sophistry.  His  influence,  unbounded  over 
certain  temperaments,  left  the  higher  strata  of  English  character 
and  understanding  untouched.  For  Tennyson,  for  Browning,  for 
Carlyle,  for  Mill,  for  Thirlwall,  he  was  not ;  and  Tractarianism, 
so  far  as  it  came  under  their  notice,  was  a  phantom  of  ancient 
night  to  be  overcome.  Evangelical  religion  he  never  understood. 
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For  him  the  English  Church  was  an  Anglican  sect,  narrow  and 
exclusive,  without  either  the  spaciousness  of  the  Mediseval  or  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  the  Reformed  Church.  As  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  broadened :  transfer  his  apologetic  from  Catholicism  to 
Christianity  in  the  larger  sense,  and  the  appreciation,  ‘  Plato  and 
‘  Kant  had  joined  hands  and  laid  them  on  Newman,’  is  intel¬ 
ligible.  But  the  process  of  reconstruction  required  is  too  far 
reaching  to  be  profitable  ;  and,  taken  as  it  stands,  the  apologetic 
in  question  is  a  tour  de  force  of  paradox.  It  silences  without 
convincing.  He  outargues  us ;  but  we  know  that  he  is  wrong. 
The  special  pleading  which  characterised  his  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England  up  to  1845  characterised  his  later  attacks 
upon  it.  The  ‘  gentleman  heresy  ’ — than  which  there  are 
worse  heresies — was  specially  obnoxious  to  him  ;  and  the  notion 
of  a  married  clergy  roused  him  from  his  natural  urbamty  to 
fiercely  and  almost  indecorously  expressed  hatred  and  scorn. 
The  Church  of  his  adoption  is  singularly  free  from  the  first  of 
these  forms  of  corruption  ;  from  the  second  she  has  endeavoured 
to  secure  herself  by  legislation,  for  the  effect  of  which  Mr.  H.  C. 
Lea’s  ‘  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  ’  may  be  consulted. 
He  idealised  Rome  out  of  all  recognition  :  her  voice,  if  we  are 
to  believe  him,  breathed  blessing,  not  anathema ;  her  hands 
dropped  balm,  not  blood.  The  English  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  saw  in  the  most  glaring  of  lights,  and  painted  in  the 
harshest  of  colours.  Caricature  came  to  the  aid  of  suppression 
and  suggestion.  It  was 

‘  a  dreariness  which  could  be  felt,  and  which  seemed  the  token 
of  an  incipient  Socinianism,  forcing  itself  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
nostrils  of  the  worshipper ;  a  smell  of  damp  and  dust,  not  of  incense  ; 
a  sound  of  ministers  preaching  Catholic  prayers,  and  parish  clerks 
droning  out  Catholic  canticles  ;  the  royal  arms  for  the  crucifix. 

‘  Could  it  be  that  a  Church  whose  laity  claimed  freedom  of  thought 
as  their  chiefest  privilege,  whose  clergy  were  jolly  sportsmen  in 
well-appointed  parsonages,  whose  bishops  repudiated  the  idea  of 
an  apostolic  commission,  was  anything  but  a  rotten  branch,  a  slip 
of  wild  olive,  unfit  to  be  grafted  in  the  parent  tree  1  ’ 

The  religious  novel  in  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
author,  a  saintly  Catholic  is  contrasted  with  a  depraved  Pro¬ 
testant,  or  a  virtuous  clergyman  with  a  villainous  priest,  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us.  Stripped  of  its  rhetoric  and  literary 
quality,  much  of  Newman’s  writing  is  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Cecil  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  Well  had  he, 
like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  stopped  his  ears  as  he  passed  the 
perilous  isle.  ‘  He — Newman — saw  plainly  enough  what  Harnack 
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‘  and  his  latter-day  adherents  can  never  be  brought  to  see : 

‘  that  a  non-miraculous  revelation  is  utterly  unconvincing.’  Such 
a  criticism  simply  places  the  writer,  as  far  as  these  subjects  are 
concerned,  outside  the  modern  mind.  That  the  notion  of  miracle 
is  relative  is  a  truth,  one  would  have  thought,  as  obvious  as  it 
is  elementary :  the  definition  of  a  miracle  as  an  effect  beyond 
the  forces  of  nature  can  be  verified  only  by  an  observer  whose 
knowledge  of  these  forces  is  exhaustive.  And  a  psychological 
question  lies  behind  the  historical :  M.  Saintyves’  ‘  Discernement 
‘  du  Miracle  ’  *  discusses  both  in  detail.  If  ‘  as  much  can  be 
‘  said  for  the  marvels  of  Loretto  and  Lourdes  as  for  those  of  the 
‘  third  and  fourth  century,’  all  that  can  be  replied  is  that  the 
evidence  is  singularly  unconvincing  ;  we  know  not  which,  the 
earlier  or  the  later  wonders,  will  come  off  worst.  Dr.  Gasquet’s 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  Lourdes  is  studiously  non-committal, 
and  for  this  reason — the  author,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  high 
standing,  was  a  man  of  science,  familiar  with  scientific  method, 
trained  at  once  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  and  in  the  observation 
of  fact.f  Mr.  Cecil  lays  stress  on  St.  Augustine’s  belief  in  the 
miracles  of  Hippo  and  Calama.  So  the  historians  of  the  past 
quoted  Herodotus  and  Livy.  ‘  All  the  men  of  character  in  the 
‘  Middle  Ages  believed  in  miracles.’  They  also  believed  in  astro¬ 
logy.  ‘  To  suppose  that  good  people  have  been  always  and 
‘  everywhere  utterly  deceived  in  the  whole  matter  of  divine 
‘  interventions  is  impossible  for  a  Christian — impossible,  perhaps, 
‘  for  anyone  who  does  not  wish  to  end  in  unbounded  scepticism 
‘  and  despair.’  The  belief  in  witchcraft  has  been  as  universal. 
It  is  classed  by  St.  Paul  among  ‘  the  works  of  the  flesh,’  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ’ :  the  procedure  of  the  old 
law  was  siunmary — ‘  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.’ 

The  scientific  temper  is  a  thing  of  recent  origin  ;  it  scarcely  goes 
back  a  hundred  years.  The  beliefs  whose  ground  it  cuts  from 
under  them  arose  in  an  age  which  saw  ‘  men  as  trees  walking  ’ ; 
in  which  neither  the  course  of  history,  the  laws  of  evidence,  nor 
the  methods  of  science  were  known.  It  is  idle  to  quote  either 
numbers  or  great  names  in  this  connection.  Genius  of  the 
highest  order  for  affairs  and  in  practical  life  went  hand  in  hand 
with  an  almost  incredible  intellectual  childishness :  the  age  did 
not  ‘  know  letters,  having  never  learned.’  Of  late  years  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  galvanise  these  superstitions  into 
re-existence.  No  sign  of  the  times  is  more  ominous.  It  is  not 
on  what  has  been  called  ‘  the  obscene  supernatural  ’  that  religion 
or  morals  stand. 
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Mr.  Cecil’s  criticism  of  the  English  Church  is  as  wanting  in 
insight  as  it  is  in  sympathy.  ‘  It  was  as  a  society  of  gentlemen 
‘  that  she  made  her  way.  When  gentlemen  are  no  longer  of  much 
‘  account,  it  is  not  clear  how  she  can  retain  her  hold  on  the  public 
‘  affections,  except  it  be  by  an  adoption  of  the  Roman  system.’ 
It  would  be  difficult  to  compress  more  misstatements  into  a 
sentence.  The  Elizabethan  Church  was  not  aristocratic,  and 
‘  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  system  ’  is,  we  should  have  thought, 
the  very  last  means  by  which  Anglicanism  can  hope  to  commend 
itself  to  the  English  people,  which  profoundly  distrusts  Rome. 
The  natural  allies  of  a  Reformed  Church  are  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  it  is  in  Home  Reunion  that  the  hope  for  English 
reUgion  lies. 

‘  Pan- Anglican  Synods,  multiplied  services,  signal  examples  of 
‘  clerical  heroism,  do  not  veil  the  fact  from  the  shrewd  observer 
‘  that  the  English  Church  is  but  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the 
‘  exigencies  of  the  religious  situation.’  It  is  true  that  the  strength 
of  a  Church  does  not  lie  in  Synods  or  in  spectacular  ceremonial. 
It  is  even  more  true  that  the  power  of  adaptation  is  a  condition 
of  life.  This  power  the  Church  of  England  possesses,  we  believe, 
in  a  singular  degree.  The  Reformation  in  this  country  was 
brought  about  and  carried  through  not  by  popular  clamour,  but 
by  statesmen  who  interpreted  the  national  mind  and  will.  It  is 
easy  to  criticise  them ;  they  were  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
their  time.  But  the  results  which  they  achieved  speak  for  them  : 
in  no  country  in  Europe  was  the  work  done  so  wisely  and  so  well. 
The  break  with  the  past  was  slight  compared  with  that  which 
took  place  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  and  in 
Scotland ;  the  interests  of  the  present  were  met — nowhere  was 
there  so  little  persecution  and  civil  strife;  those  of  the  future 
were  safeguarded — to-day  no  Church  faces  the  ferment  of  modern 
thought  with  greater  security. 

‘  Without  boasting  or  self-glorification  we  may  be  thankful  to 
‘  God  who  has  preserved  us  this  ancient  house  of  our  fathers,  with 
‘  all  its  faults  the  best  and  most  tolerant  of  the  Churches  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  the  least  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.’  *  Thus  a 
great  liberal  Churchman.  The  contrast  is  instructive.  It  was 
Cordelia,  not  her  more  clamorous  sisters,  who  was  dutiful  to 
the  aged  king.  In  retaining  the  historical  links  which  bind  her 
to  pre-Reformation  Christianity — the  Episcopate,  the  Liturgy, 
the  Catholic  creeds — she  has  done  well.  These  things  are 
venerable  by  tradition,  by  long  use,  by  the  religious  associations 
of  centuries  ;  we  would  not  willingly  let  them  go.  But  it  is  not 

*  Jowett,  ‘  Occasional  Sermons,’  292. 
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this  side  of  her  that  appeals  most  to  the  wiser  of  her  sons.  The 
light  in  which  they  regard  her  is  that  of  a  Church  which,  while 
having  broken  less  with  the  past,  with  historical  Christianity,  than 
the  more  radically  Reformed  Churches,  has  taken  as  definitely  and 
as  strongly  as  these  the  Reformation  standpoint,  and  so  placed 
herself  on  the  lines  of  living  and  legitimate  religious  development. 
She  represents  the  shape  which  under  Providence  the  Christian 
idea  has  taken  in  this  country  ;  side  issues  apart,  of  all  forms  of 
Christianity  she  divides  Englishmen  the  least.  But  she  is  part 
of  a  larger  whole — the  Universal  Church ;  in  particular  she  is 
akin  to  and  in  vital  contact  with  the  Protestant  Churches.  To 
conceive  her  either  as  a  local  Anglican  sect,  or  as  a  fragment  of 
Latin  Christendom  cut  off  by  misadventure  or  misunderstanding 
from  its  centre,  the  Papacy — these  are  the  dreams  of  sick  men. 

‘  Perhaps  it  may  some  day  be  considered  the  highest  evidence  of 
Newman’s  judgement  that  he  perceived  with  de  Maistre,  that  Rome 
with  her  wonderful  tradition  of  spiritual  culture  is  the  best  bulwark 
against  the  advances  of  a  material  civilisation,  the  only  fortress 
strong  enough  to  fly  the  flag  more  than  half-mast  high.’ 

There  is  no  better  corrective  to  this  way  of  thinking  than  such 
a  book  as  Mr.  McCabe’s  ‘  Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome.’  No 
institution  hves,  or  has  ever  lived,  on  so  false  a  reputation  : 
the  facts  are  so  notorious  and  so  accessible  that  those  only, 
one  would  have  thought,  can  deceive  themselves  who  desire  to  be 
deceived.  Her  theology  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  that 
a  wide  latitude  of  symbolical  interpretation  be  tolerated  ;  this 
latitude  has  been  persistently,  and  at  last  (1907)  definitely 
refused.  The  pohtical  aspirations  which  from  her  constitution 
she  is  unable  to  abandon  have  been  disastrous  to  her  religious 
efficiency  ;  there  is  not  a  single  Cathohc  Government  or  nation 
left.  During  the  last  half  century,  by  her  own  admission,  the 
membership  of  a  third  part  of  her  sons  has  ceased  to  be  effective  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  education  advances  her  influence  dechnes. 
Absolutely,  her  adherents  are  and  will  long  be  numerous ; 
relatively  they  are  few,  and  becoming  fewer  year  by  year.  The 
power  of  the  Papacy  over  them  is  unlimited.  Were  Pius  X  to 
define  his  own  immaculate  conception,  protest  would  be  crushed, 
remonstrance  silenced  ;  from  St.  Peter’s  to  Westminster  Credos 
would  be  chanted  and  Te  Deums  sung.  Does  this  seem  to  Mr. 
Cecil  admirable  ?  We  can  conceive  no  more  desperate  symptom  ; 
the  divorce  between  reUgion  and  thought  is  fatal,  because 
man  is  one.  It  is  not,  however,  on  a  note  of  controversy  that 


*  John  Murray.  1909. 
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we  would  leave  this  part  of  our  subject.  ‘  I  will  not  lay  hands 
‘  on  my  father  Parmenides.’  In  thinking  of  Catholicism  we 
would  remember  rather  its  good  than  its  evil — its  civiUsers, 
its  apostles,  its  saints.  ‘  Ecclesiastical  politics  are  of  all  party 
‘  politics  the  most  hateful,  never  tolerable  unless  one  knows,  as 
‘  Newman  did,  how  to  find  the  favoured  spot  in  the  high  hills, 
‘  where  things  cease  to  rush  and  flow,  and  a  brightness  settles 
‘  over  the  battlefield,  and  time  catches  the  look  of  eternity.’ 

‘  Et  tamen  est  quidam  locus  altis  raontibus  unde 
Stare  videntur  et  in  carapis  consistere  fulgor.’ 

In  discussing  Dean  Church  Mr.  Cecil  is  at  his  happiest.  Church 
was  that  rare  thing,  a  hberal  and  learned  High  Churchman.  He 
looked  at  the  world — at  knowledge,  at  society,  at  progress — 
not,  like  Newman,  as  an  enemy  to  be  overcome,  but  as  a  kindred 
element  to  be  assimilated.  ‘  He  had  no  exaggerated  admira- 
‘  tion  for  the  {)atristic  period  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
‘  civilisation  a  powerful  ally.’  The  friend,  and  in  a  large  sense 
the  pupil  of  Newman,  he  did  not  follow,  it  is  probable  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  following,  him  to  Rome.  To  the  difficulties 
of  the  religious  situation  he  was  as  keenly  and  more  intelli¬ 
gently  alive.  But  he  distrusted  short  cuts  and  heroic  remedies, 
a  ‘  runaway  solution  ’  was,  for  him,  no  solution  at  all.  He 
was  a  mystic  rather  than  an  intellectualist.  Conservative  by 
instinct  and  feeling,  he  was  hberal  by  conviction.  He  beheved 
in  liberty  :  he  recognised  that  ‘  the  truths  of  religion,  as  the 
‘  analogy  of  things  suggested,  were  reached,  hke  the  truths  of 
‘  science  and  government,  through  mistakes.  He  felt  that  a 
‘  future  of  which  infallibihty  was  the  only  hope  and  safeguard 
‘  was  a  prospect  of  the  deepest  gloom.’  The  Reformation 
theology,  he  knew,  was  not  final.  But  the  Reformation  was  not 
completed  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is  going  on  to-day.  Life 
is  movement :  our  horizons  are  always  widening :  religion  is 
always  being  reformed.  Ordinarily  the  process,  though  un¬ 
ceasing,  is  gradual ;  there  are  times,  and  the  present  is  one  of 
them,  when  it  seems  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  patience  is  called  for,  that  ‘  in  quietness  and  in 
‘  confidence  ’  is  our  strength.  ‘  Reason  is  wide  and  manifold 
‘  and  waits  its  time  ;  while  argument  is  partial,  one-sided,  and 
‘  often  then  most  effective  when  least  embarrassed  by  seeing  too 
‘  much.’  Thus  Church,  in  a  sentence  which,  Mr.  Cecil  says 
truly,  might  have  come  straight  from  Bacon.  Here  is  Enghsh 
religion  at  its  best.  A  cheap  logic  is  powerless  in  the  long  run 
against  such  a  position ;  because  when  the  premisses  are  at  fault — 
and  in  subject  matter  of  this  kind  no  premisses  are  more  than 
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approximate — the  more  rigorous  the  reasoning  the  more  fallacious 
is  the  conclusion.  ‘  Non  in  clialectica  complacuit  Deo  salvum 
‘  facere  populum  suum.’  It  is  not  in  logic,  but  in  human  nature 
as  a  whole,  at  its  hidden  sources  of  life  and  springs  of  activity, 
that  truth  is  found. 

If  a  better  criticism  of  Froude  than  Mr.  Cecil’s  has  been  made, 
we  do  not  know  where  to  find  it.  Sympathy  is  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing.  Fronde’s  temper  is  congenial  to  him  :  and  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy 
to  his  critic’s  idols,  is  sympathetically  and  discriminatingly 
judged.  His  work  is  described  as  ‘  a  magnificent  pamphlet 
^  bearing  upon  the  politics,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  his  time.’ 
He  makes  no  claim  to  the  attitude  of  an  indifferent  spectator : 
this,  he  would  have  thought,  and  rightly,  was  not  for  man. 
He  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in 
human  affairs.  For  him  the  Reformation  was  the  turning  point  of 
modern  history :  to  the  vindication  of  its  righteousness  he  devoted 
himself  without  reserve.  Newman,  from  the  Catholic  standpoint, 
has  de.scribed  this  great  event  in  sonorous  and  moving  words  : 

‘  At  length  a  change  came  over  the  land  :  a  thousand  years  had 
well  nigh  rolled,  and  this  great  people  grew  tired  of  the  heavenly 
stranger  who  sojourned  among  them.  They  had  had  enough  of 
blessings  and  absolutions,  enough  of  the  intercession  of  saints, 
enough  of  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  enough  of  the  prospect  of  the 
next  life.  They  thought  it  best  to  secure  this  life  in  the  first  place, 
because  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  next, 
if  time  and  means  allowed.  And  so  they  turned  to  enjoy  this  world, 
and  to  gain  for  themselves  a  name  among  men,  and  it  was  given 
unto  them  according  to  their  wish.  They  preferred  the  heathen 
virtues  of  their  original  nature  to  the  robe  of  grace  which  God  had 
given  them  :  they  fell  back,  with  closed  affections,  and  haughty 
reserve  and  dreariness  within,  upon  their  worldly  integrity,  honour, 
energy,  prudence  and  jierscverance  ;  they  made  the  most  of  the 
natural  man,  and  they  received  their  reward.’ 

To  Froude  the  struggle  presented  itself  in  another  light. 
The  romance  of  the  Reformation  took  possession  of  him :  for  him 
it  was  ‘  the  supreme  emotion  of  the  Western  world.’  He  saw 
the  Papacy,  like  some  huge  octopus,  holding  down  with  its 
unclean  feelers  knowledge,  progress,  letters,  religion,  all  that 
makes  men  living  and  free.  Spain,  Austria,  France,  w'ere  its  hired 
bravoes  :  the  policy  of  repression  was  carried  out  now  by  brute 
force,  now  by  treachery,  as  occasion  served.  In  every  country 
in  Europe  men,  women  and  children,  the  Gospel  in  their  hand 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  heart,  rose  against  ‘  the  triple 
‘  tyrant  ’ :  in  every  country  in  Europe  he  met  them  with  the 
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weapons  of  his  predilection — the  sword,  the  rack,  the  stake ; 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  hung  between  earth  and  sky.  The 
Cathohc  reaction  seemed  to  him  simply  repulsive  :  and  he  set 
this  aspect  of  it  in  strong  relief.  To  the  unfortunate  Queen  in 
whom  its  hopes  centred  he  is  unjust  and  even  brutal :  he  thought 
little  of  individuals ;  his  interest  was  in  the  causes  which  they 
represent.  For  him,  Mary  Stewart  was  a  symbol  of  sixteenth 
century  Catholicism  :  and  there  was  no  fellowship  between  light 
and  darkness.  A  touch — and  she  is  transformed  from  a 
gracious  and  majestic  Princess  into  ‘  a  wizened  old  woman, 

‘  clad  by  her  own  care  in  a  scarlet  gown.’ 

As  a  historian  his  industry  was  immense,  and  his  accuracy 
competent  judges  are  coming  to  think  substantial.  After  a 
notable  ebb,  the  tide  of  opinion  is  running  in  his  favour :  his 
facts  are  more  reliable  than  his  first  critics  supposed  them  to 
be  :  his  point  of  view  is  in  the  main  just. 

‘  It  was  the  general  expression  of  opinion,  not  the  particular 
statements  of  fact,  which  made  him  so  many  foes  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  be  for  those  and  not  for  these  that  sentence  will  finally 
go  against  him,  if  it  goes  that  way  at  all.  Ignorant,  he  was  not ; 
prejudiced,  not  one  half  so  much  as  most  people  ;  careless,  it  seems, 
very  much  more  in  reading  his  proofs  than  m  working  up  his  material.’ 

To  sum  up  the  moral  situation  with  which  he  dealt,  we  beheve 
that  the  best  and  the  worst  men  in  England  were  on  the  Catholic 
side.  We  doubt  whether  any  prominent  Protestant  was  either  as 
brutal  as  Bonner  or  as  virtuous  as  More.  Bad  men  stand  by  the 
abuses  by  which  they  profit :  and  religious  men  are  timorous, 
influenced  by  authority,  by  feeling,  by  reverent  and  pious  awe. 
But  there  are  other  than  religious  virtues ;  and  in  the  long 
run  the  interests  of  religion  are  served  by  the  interests  of  men. 
That  the  so-called  natural  virtues — justice,  courage,  enterprise, 
energy,  truthfulness,  patriotism  and  the  hke — were  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformation  is  certain  ;  that  way  the  movement  of  the 
age,  of  ideas,  of  morality,  led.  The  loss  on  the  other  side  was 
passing.  The  values  were  in  transition :  time  restored  what 
time  had  taken  away. 

The  fallacy  which  vitiates  Mr.  Cecil’s  criticism  of  the  older 
Liberahsm,  of  which  he  takes  Lord  Morley  as  the  exponent,  is 
the  assumption  that  the  results  of  material  civilisation,  of  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  Hfe,  are  purely  material ; 
that  they  do  not  pass  over  into  the  moral  sphere. 

‘  The  Church  would  rather  save  the  soul  of  one  single  wild  bandit 
of  Calabria,  or  whining  beggar  of  Palermo,’  said  Newman,  ‘  than 
draw  a  hundred  lines  of  railroad  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
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Italy,  or  carry  out  a  sanitary  reform  in  its  fullest  details  in  every 
city  of  Sicily,  except  so  far  as  these  great  national  works  tended 
to  some  spiritual  good  beyond  them.’ 

Mr.  Cecil  refers  to  this  characteristic  utterance  with  serious¬ 
ness.  It  seems  to  us  singularly  futile,  we  had  almost  said  foolish. 
Can  social  reforms  of  this  kind  be  conceived  which  would  not 
be  attended  by  moral  consequences  of  the  first  importance  ? 
The  housing  of  the  poor,  sanitation,  drainage,  light,  air,  water 
supply — are  not  these  things  the  condition  of  effective  religious 
reform  ?  Poverty  such  as  that  of  our  great  towns  is  evil ;  but 
its  worst  evil  is  : 

‘  that  it  brings  into  men  and  their  homes  evils  worse  than  itself.  It 
takes  the  sunshine  out  of  their  lives,  and  life  without  sunshine  is  apt 
to  be  a  dreary  business,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  downward 
tendency.  It  robs  men  of  hope  and  opportunity  :  and  where  there 
is  no  opportunity  and  no  hope  the  door  stands  wide  open  for  all  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  a  degraded  animal  life  to  enter  in  and  dwell 
there.’  * 

You  cannot  raise  the  material  without  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  moral  condition  of  a  population  ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  religious  apart  from  social  reform.  Tothink  otherwise 
is  to  take  the  abstract  distinctions  of  the  old  psychology  for 
concrete,  to  forget  that  man  is  one. 

The  connexion  between  Liberalism  and  Democracy  is  open  to 
misconception.  If  by  democracy  is  meant  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  democracy  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  means  to  bring  about 
good  government.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  preferable  to  the  rule 
of  one  man,  or  of  the  few  :  this  is  a  matter  of  circumstances ; 
no  universal  law  can  be  laid  down.  On  the  whole,  it  probably 
works  the  best  of  the  three.  ‘  You  may  fool  all  the  people  for 
‘  part  of  the  time,’  said  Lincoln,  ‘  and  you  may  fool  part  of  the 
‘  people  for  all  the  time.  But  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
‘  for  all  the  time.’  It  was  a  wise  saying  :  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  facts  in  modern  politics  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
judgement  of  the  many  has  proved  sounder  than  that  of  the 
few.  The  conclusion  indicated  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is 
something  amiss  not  in  education,  but  in  existing  systems  of 
education  :  in  any  case  the  fact  is  there.  But  democracy  at 
its  best  sense  presupposes  a  people  on  a  relatively  high  mental 
and  moral  level.  Till  this  has  been  reached  popular  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  pis  alter — a  barrier  against  evils  worse  than  itself. 
A  similar  confusion  of  thought  underlies  the  notion  that 


*  ‘  The  Church  and  the  Democracy.’  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
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Liberalism  is  purely  destructive  :  ‘  we  may  wonder,  perhaps, 

‘  if  any  Liberal  has  ever  been  great  in  any  other  way.’  Destruc¬ 
tion  is,  ordinarily  speaking,  a  preliminary  to  and  condition  of 
construction  :  this  cannot  take  place  till  the  ground  has  been 
cleared.  The  one  is  sudden  and  notorious  ;  the  other  gradual 
and  in  its  earlier  stages  unnoticed ;  it  grows  while  men  sleep. 
We  can  put  our  finger  on  such  an  event  as  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille  :  the  date,  the  circumstances,  the  leading  actors  in  the 
drama  are  known.  But  with  the  building  up  of  a  social  order — 
of  law,  government,  religion,  it  is  otherwise.  Such  growths 
spring  from  life,  not  from  enactment.  They  are  as  imperceptible 
as  an  atmosphere  ;  they  rise,  silently  and  persistently,  from 
within.  The  association  between  Liberahsm  and  individualism — 
‘  the  almost  complete  loss  of  corporate  feeling  whether  spiritual 
‘  or  temporal  ’ — is,  as  far  as  it  exists,  accidental  and  temporary. 
What  Liberalism  disclaims  is  not  corporate  feeling,  but  the 
absolute  rule  of  an  external  authority.  This  rule,  indispensable, 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  shown,*  in  the  early  stages  of  society, 
becomes  mischievous  in  the  later :  it  arrests  progress ;  it 
produces  stagnation  and  decay.  To  set  before  men  the  grounds 
on  which  to  form  their  opinions  is  legitimate  ;  where  these  are 
discerned  clearly  differences  will  not  run  high.  To  dictate  their 
opinions,  to  support  a  fixed  creed  by  force,  by  the  manufacture 
or  suppression  of  evidence,  by  the  arts  of  the  sophist  or  the 
demagogue,  is  detestable.  Truth  and  freedom  are  twin  sisters  : 
the  surest  guide  to  truth  is  freedom  ;  and  the  truth  makes  us  free. 

Mr.  Cecil  overstates  the  differences  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Liberalism.  They  are  differences  of  perspective,  of  accent, 
of  emphasis  :  the  warp  over  which  the  woof  is  woven  is  the  same. 
The  problems  of  the  past  are  not  those  of  the  present :  the  future 
will  bring  its  own.  But  that  ‘  Liberalism  in  any  intelligible 
‘  sense  cannot  last  another  generation,’  that  ‘  in  a  score  of  years 
‘  the  strange  adventure  upon  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
‘  embarked  in  1789  will  be  concluded,  and  that  we  shall  revert, 

‘  doubtless  with  many  and  formidable  changes,  to  an  earlier 
‘  type,’  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  That  the  questions 
which  lie  before  us  in  the  immediate  future  are  economic  rather 
than  purely  political  is  true.  But  at  all  times  economic  causes 
have  underlain  political  and  religious  movements.  It  was  so  at 
the  Renaissance,  at  the  Reformation,  at  the  Revolution  ;  at  no 
time  has  either  mind  suppressed  matter  or  matter  mind.  The 
unity  which  subsists  under  the  diversity  of  things  forbids  it : 
the  self  of  both  is  one. 
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Both  the  ‘  Six  Oxford  Thinkers  ’  and  their  critic  are  serious  men 
and  we  have  discussed  them,  as  they  deserve  to  be  discussed, 
seriously.  The  discussion  has  resolved  itself  into  a  comparison 
between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig  standpoint :  the  latter  a  stand¬ 
point  of  which,  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight 
in  these  days  of  loose  sentimental  thinking,  and  which  is  historic¬ 
ally  associated  with  this  Review.  But  it  is  well  to  beware  of  what 
a  great  critic  calls  ‘  the  provincial  spirit  ’ ;  the  spirit  which 
‘  exaggerates  the  value  of  its  ideas  for  want  of  a  high  standard  at 
‘  hand  by  which  to  try  them.  Or,  rather,  for  want  of  such  a 
‘  standard,  it  gives  one  idea  too  much  prominence  at  the  expense 
‘  of  others ;  it  orders  its  ideas  amiss ;  it  is  hurried  away  by  fancies ; 
‘  it  hkes  and  dishkes  too  passionately,  too  exclusively.’  And, 
taking  as  examples  the  ‘  Saturday  Review,’  ‘  that  old  friend  of 
‘  all  of  us,’  and  the  eminent  historian  who  ‘  saw  all  things  in 
‘  Teutonism,  as  Malebranche  saw  all  things  in  God,’  it  is  a  note, 
he  continues,  of  the  provincial  spirit  ‘  not  to  hold  ideas  of  this 
‘  sort  a  little  more  easily,  to  be  so  devoured  by  them,  to  suffer 
‘  them  to  become  crotchets.’  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  in  earnest ; 
but  one  need  not  be  always  proclaiming  that  one  is  so.  This 
is  to  be  monotonous,  and  to  be  monotonous  is  to  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  becoming  a  bore.  This  is  what  Irony 
saves  us  from.  The  Ironist  has  a  distinct  function  both  in  hfe 
and  letters.  He  restrains  our  tendency  to  spiritual  obesity, 
the  inchnation,  natural  to  most  of  us,  to  think  ourselves — our 
opinions,  tastes,  prejudices  and  the  like — of  greater  importance 
than  we  are.  ‘  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland  and  streams 
‘  beyond  Forth.’  Our  horizons  are  relative  :  there  are  other 
larger  and,  it  may  be,  sunnier  than  they. 

Since  Mr.  Arnold,  there  has  been  no  such  ironist  in  this  country 
as  the  author  of  ‘  Scenes  and  Portraits.’  Irony  is  not  an  Enghsh 
quaUty  ;  and  Mr.  Manning’s  is  distinctly  not  an  English  book. 
It  is  Latin  in  its  intelligence,  in  its  disregard  of  consequences,  in 
its  presentation  of  the  pure  idea.  If  Lucian,  Landor,  Renan, 
and  Anatole  France  could  have  collaborated,  the  result  would 
have  been  some  such  work  as  this.  We  may  prefer  the  Enghsh 
style,  being  Enghsh  ;  disillusionment,  we  may  think,  is  barren 
soil.  It  is.  But  while  a  Bible  written  throughout  by  the 
Preacher  would  be  mischievous,  Ecclesiastes  has  its  place  as  a 
corrective.  Calomel  as  a  diet  is  poison,  but  an  occasional  dose 
of  it  clears  the  system.  Irony  performs  the  same  good  office : 
the  KuOapa-is,  in  which  Aristotle  saw  the  main  function  of  the 
drama,  is  profitable  not  only  for  our  passions  but  for  our  ideas. 

The  book  contains  six  imaginary  dialogues ;  The  King  of 
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Uruk,  on  the  world  and  man  ;  At  the  House  of  Euripides,  on 
man  and  the  gods ;  The  Friend  of  St.  Paul,  on  apostolic  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  The  Jesters  of  the  Lord,  St.  Francis  and  Innocent  III ; 
At  San  Casciano,  Machiavelli  and  Thomas  Cromwell ;  The 
Paradise  of  the  Disillusioned,  Renan  and  Leo  XIII.  The  first 
two  and  the  last  are  the  most  striking.  In  the  King  of  Uruk 
we  have  a  vast  perspective  of  primitive  civilisation — its  tides, 
with  their  ebb  and  flow,  its  cataclysms,  its  repeated  returns  upon 
itself,  its  slowly  maturing  and  often  interrupted  work.  In  strong 
relief  against  this  background  stands  man,  with  his  short  life  and 
its  necessary  illusions. 

‘  Adam  believes  that  all  men  are  naturally  good,  and  that  it  is 
society  which  makes  them  evil :  he  does  not  see  that  society  cannot 
be  ditt'erent  to  what  it  is,  since  it  is  a  purely  natural  developement, 
and  that  its  laws  were  not  made  by  men,  but  are  merely  a  recognition 
of  certain  instincts  peculiar  to  mankind,  and  of  the  effects  which  the 
exercise  of  these  instincts  invariably  produces.  His  point  of  view 
is  that  of  the  individual,  and  the  egoism  of  the  individual  is  always 
in  conflict  with  the  collective  egoism  of  the  State.  He  believes  that 
men  are  born  equal,  and  that  society  loads  them  with  chains.  He 
cannot  grasp  the  seeming  paradox  that  what  he  imagines  to  be  the 
natural  man  is  really  artificial,  and  that  what  he  imagines  to  be  an 
artificial  society  is  really  the  expression  of  natural  laws.’ 

Adam  never  dies  :  he  survives  in  each  of  us,  in  the  standpoint 
and  outlook  of  the  unsophisticated  man.  He  is,  in  his  own 
estimation,  the  centre  and  measure  of  all  things  ;  for  him  they 
are.  That  he  stands  not  at  the  core  of  reality,  but  somewhere 
on  its  remote  periphery,  is  a  thought  at  once  strange  and  sub¬ 
versive.  For  when  man  is  dethroned,  the  gods  that  he  has 
fashioned  for  himself  are  dethroned  with  him.  Made  to  his 
image,  when  this  loses  its  consistency,  they  dissolve  into  air. 
All  is  paradox,  and  history  is  the  most  paradoxical  of  paradox  ; 
it  is  facts  that  perish  and  fancies  that  survive.  The  arts  and 
sciences  of  Uruk  will  be  forgotten,  says  Bagoas,  and  the  world 
will  be  duped  by  a  record  of  events  which  never  happened, 
myths  and  legends  stolen  from  the  surrounding  nations  and  woven 
into  a  curious  asymmetrical  whole  full  of  contradictions  and 
puerilities. 

‘  “  The  man  counselled  me  to  eat,”  she  said,  looking  into  the 
embers  of  the  fire. 

‘  Adam  suddenly  appeared  in  the  firelight. 

‘  He  had  heard  the  last  words. 

‘  “  It  was  the  serpent,”  he  said  suspiciously.  “  You  always  told 
me  it  was  the  serpent.” 
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‘  And  Eve  answered  quickly,  drawing  her  children  closer  to  her  : 
“  Yea,  it  was  the  serpent !  I  forgot.  It  was  the  serpent.”  ’ 

In  the  House  of  Euripides  the  poet  discusses  with  Protagoras 
what  is  called  to-day  the  Philosophy  of  Immanence.  ‘  The 
‘  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ’ ;  religion  begins  and  ends  with 
man.  The  treatment  of  the  question  is  not  exhaustive  :  neither 
of  the  inquirers  asks.  What  is  man  ?  Yet  it  is  here  that  the  gist 
of  the  problem  lies.  For  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  without  in  the 
within,  a  divine  in  Nature,  a  God  in  and  behind  man.  Such 
antitheses  break  down  when  we  press  them,  and  are  valid  rather 
for  thought  than  in  things.  ‘  Certainly  the  gods  exist ;  but 
‘  (adds  the  prophetess)  they  exist  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
‘  selves.’  And  does  not  even  the  theologian  tell  us  that  existence 
is  predicated  differently  of  God  and  man  ?  Superstition  is  a  harsh 
name  given  to  the  tendency  in  human  nature  to  give  expression 
to  this  sense  of  kinship  by  making  gods  in  the  likeness  of  man. 
This  tendency  is  ineradicable.  The  distant  Olympians  touched 
only  the  surface  of  Greek  religious  life  :  there  were  nearer, 
homelier  deities  than  they  ;  deities 

‘  through  whom  we  are  kin  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  cattle  grazing  in  their  fat  pasture,  and  the 
young  fawn  ('ouched  among  the  briars  and  thickets  of  the  forest. 
These  divinitiv.  seem  closer  to  us  than  the  ruler  of  the  sun  or  the 
lord  of  the  sea.  They  move  gently  among  us,  coming  and  going 
with  the  seasons,  filling  our  granaries  and  wine  jars  with  their  mystic 
gifts :  corn  and  wine,  their  very  body  and  blood,  through  which 
we  enter  into  a  close  and  intimate  communion  with  them,  and 
become  indeed  their  children  or  even  themselves.’ 

Have  we  so  greatly  changed  ?  To  the  mystic  God  is  near,  and 
his  life  is  one  with  Christ’s.  He  needs  no  lesser  objects  to 
worship  ;  he  has  reached  the  shrine.  But  to  most  men  God  and 
Christ  are  remote  ;  and  theology  widens  the  gulf  between  the 
divine  and  the  human.  The  gentle  Mother  of  God,  the  kindly 
saints,  the  little  souls  of  the  dead  whispering  on  the  autumn 
wind — these  are  near  us  and  speak  home  to  our  hearts.  WTio 
shall  say  whether  they  are  links  or  idols,  false  or  true  gods  ?  It 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  stage  of  rehgious  growth  reached  by  the 
worshipper  that  the  answer  lies. 

In  the  Paradise  of  the  Disillusioned,  or  Incredulous,  the  greatest 
critic  and  the  greatest  Pope  of  the  last  century  meet.  Their 
common  denominator  is  detachment :  each  views  the  world  from 
the  outside.  The  standpoint  is  not  very  human,  but  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  two  men.  That  the  one  was  a  thinker,  and  the 
other  a  man  of  affairs  affects  the  form  of  this  detachment. 
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Leo  is  disdainful  of  abstract  thought ;  for  him  the  problems  of 
mind  are  ‘  academic  questions.’  Renan  analyses  it :  ‘  man 
‘  believes  with  a  passionate  conviction  because  he  is  not  quite 
‘  sure.’  But  here  the  difference  between  them  ends.  ‘  \^en 
‘  shall  we  have  a  Pope  who  will  think  of  religion  ?  ’  asked  a  French 
prelate  after  an  audience  with  Leo  XIII  during  which  the  Pope 
had  persistently  discussed  religion  from  the  standpoint  of 
politics.  ‘  All  religions  are  political,’  says  Renan,  ‘  just  as  all 
‘  politics  are  religious  :  they  are  merely  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
‘  single  idea.’ 

The  Pope’s  account  of  his  pontificate  is  a  singularly  subtle 
piece  of  criticism. 

‘  The  character  of  a  Pope  is  to  be  found  less  in  the  official  acts  of 
his  reign  than  in  the  temper  which  he  fosters  in  the  Church.  I  came 
to  the  Chair  of  Peter  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  I  won 
back  much  that  Pius  had  lost.  I  made  no  use  of  the  instruments 
that  he  had  forged ;  I  discouraged  rather  than  condemned  the 
liberal  movement  within  the  Church  ;  my  policy  was  one  of  insinua¬ 
tion,  and  by  skilfully  leaving  certain  positions  undefended,  I  gained 
that  they  should  not  be  assailed.  The  Encyclical  on  Biblical  Studies 
and  the  Biblical  Commission  were  perhaps  my  two  mistakes.  My 
reign  was  wise,  temperate,  and  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  power. 
I  recognised  democracy,  and  attempted  to  win  the  people.  I  was 
defeated  by  the  extremists  on  my  own  side.  But  I  can  imagine  a 
moderately  successful  issue  to  my  policy,  if  my  successor  should  be  a 
man  of  tact.’ 

It  is  a  qualified,  a  conditional  optimism,  and  the  condition  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  A  new  arrival  from  earth  interrupts  the 
dialogue. 

‘  The  clouds  in  front  of  them  suddenly  trembled  and  parted  :  the 
figure  of  a  man  appeared. 

‘  “  Mocenni !  ”  exclaimed  Leo. 

‘  He  rose  and  went  towards  the  newcomer. 

‘  “  Who  is  Pope  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

‘  And  the  Cardinal  Mocenni  answered  him  in  ill  humour. 

‘  “  Sarto.” 

‘  For  a  moment  Leo  stood,  as  if  doubtful,  without  speaking. 

‘  “  Sarto,”  he  said  at  last  incredulously.  “  Sarto.” 

‘  “  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  Renan,  “  shall  we  not  continue  our  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  future  of  the  Church  ?  ” 

‘  But  Leo  had  taken  Mocenni’s  arm ;  and  the  pair  walked  slowly 
away.’ 

The  difference  of^  outlook  between  the  two  Pontiffs  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  does  not,  we  believe,  essentially  affect  the  future  of  the 
great  politico-ecclesiastical  institution  which  they  represent. 
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Leo  XIII  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  sceptic.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  ruler  ;  his  instincts  were  those  of  a  statesman. 
Few  have  known  better  than  he 

‘  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand.’ 

What  was  wanting  to  him  was  faith — not  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  but  in  ideas,  in  human  nature,  in  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
‘  The  principal  hope  for  religion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lower 
‘  classes  do  not  think,’  Mr.  Manning  makes  him  say.  And,  again, 
‘  The  impregnable  rock  on  which  we  build  is  the  impregnable 
‘  ignorance  of  the  majority.’  Given  this  attitude,  the  appeal  to 
the  people  is  an  appeal  to  matter  against  mind.  In  the  long  run 
its  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  for  the  moment  its  practical 
working  is  such  as  is  seen  in  Ireland,  where  political  power  is 
drifting  surely  and  no  longer  slowly  into  the  hands  of  the  least 
intelligent  and  virtuous  section  of  the  community.  Many, 
despairing  of  better  things  from  Leo’s  opportunist  policy, 
wearied  of  it  and  of  him.  It  could  exchange  compliments  with 
rulers  ;  it  could  create  here  and  there  a  democracy  like  the 
Irish  ;  it  could  put  off  the  evil  day.  No  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  it.  They  threw  their  weight  accordingly  into  the  scale  for 
a  religious  PontifE :  the  result  was  Pius  X.  Probably  under 
no  pontificate  has  the  Church  suffered  such  losses.  The  Papacy 
is  a  political  office.  The  question  is  not,  Shall  the  Pope  have  a 
policy  ?  but.  Shall  his  policy  be  well  or  ill  chosen  and  carried 
out  ?  A  religionist  is  out  of  place  in  the  Vatican.  Nor  does  he 
serve  the  interests  which,  presumably,  he  has  at  heart.  For 
religion,  as  we  know  it,  is  conditioned  by  its  environment :  it 
exists  for,  in,  and  among  men. 

‘  “  Sarto  !  Sarto  !  ”  Renan  heard  Leo  say  again  as  the  clouds 
gathered  round  them  ;  and  Renan  smiled. 

It  is  clear,”  he  said,  “  that  Sarto  is  not  Leo.”  ’ 
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Art.  VIII.— ANGL0-GER]VLVN  RELATIONS. 

1.  Politik.  Von  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  herausgegeben  yon 

IVLix  CoRNiCELius.  2  B.^nder.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  1897-98. 

2.  Deutschland  und  die  grosse  Politik  anno  1908.  Von  Dr.  Th. 

ScHiEMANN.  Berlin :  Georg  Reiraer.  1909. 

(Previous  volumes  cover  the  years  1901-07.) 

3.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Deutschlands  Seeinteressen,  herausgegeben  von 

Nauticus.  Berlin  :  E.  S.  Mittler  und  Sohn. 

(Published  annually.) 

4.  Deutschland  und  England.  Von  Karl  Bleibtreu.  Berlin : 

Karl  Curtius.  1909. 

5.  England  und  Deutschland.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Von  Schulze- 

Gaevernitz.  Buchverlag  der  Hilfe  G.m.b.H.  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  1908. 

English  and  German  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  passim. 

'L'^or  more  than  four  hundred  years  Englishmen  and  Germans 
have  fought  side  by  side  in  almost  every  European  war. 
Looking  forward  from  the  point  to  which  he  brought  down 
his  last  lectures  on  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Stubbs  was  able  to  write  : 

‘  England  in  spite  of  the  Reformation  maintained  her  alliance 
with  Germany ;  her  instincts  were  German  and  her  antipathies 
were  anti-French.  As  the  Hapsburgs  divided  and  grew  weak 
England  sought  new  allies  among  the  younger  Powers ;  but  in  all 
the  great  struggles  of  Europe  she  has  had  Germany,  whether  Austrian 
or  Prussian,  on  her  side.’ 

Even  in  the  Crimea  a  German  legion  was  raised  to  fight  with  our 
troops.  And  war  has  not  been  our  only  bond.  For  our  Royal 
dynasty  we  went  to  Germany,  and,  until  the  time  of  our  present 
King,  the  purity  of  its  German  stock  has  always  been  assured 
by  German  marriages.  Nowhere  on  foreign  soil  have  English 
writers  and  thinkers  found  a  readier  hearing  than  in  Germany,  or 
those  of  Germany  than  with  us.  Such  close  connexions  are  but 
natural :  for  we  are  of  the  same  blood,  and  in  the  main  of  the  same 
religion,  while  in  fundamental  characteristics  no  two  nations  re¬ 
semble  one  another  more  closely  than  the  English  and  the 
German. 

In  the  last  fourteen  years,  however,  though  the  essential 
bonds  of  union  can  hardly  have  disappeared,  these  natural  allies 
have  become  estranged.  Each  thinks  itself  the  object  of  the 
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other’s  machinations,  and  each  believes  that  its  only  security 
from  sudden  attack  by  the  other  is  armoured  and  unsleeping 
vigilance.  Each  has  worked  itself  into  such  a  fever  of  anxiety 
about  the  other’s  supposed  evil  intentions  that  the  results  could 
hardly  be  worse  if  we  hated  one  another  as  deadliest  foes.  Barely 
four  years  ago  men  of  responsibility  in  Germany  were  quite 
convinced  that  England  designed  a  sudden  attack  upon  their 
country  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war  or  other  warning. 
Fears  have  been  expressed  that  Hamburg,  lying,  it  may  be  noted, 
some  fifty  miles  up  a  river  well  fortified  on  either  bank,  is  liable  to 
bombardment  by  the  British  fleet ;  and  many  Germans  have  long 
seriously  believed  that  we  intend  to  annihilate  the  German  navy 
while  it  is  still  comparatively  small  and  an  easy  morsel  for  ours. 
German  writers  and  even  German  statesmen  see  in  England’s 
every  act  of  friendship  to  another  power  a  fixed  pohey  of  isolating 
Germany.  Professor  Schiemann,  for  example,  the  distinguished 
historical  scholar,  who  is  a  diligent  student  of  certain  English 
newspapers,  and  by  no  means  out  of  touch  with  the  German 
official  world,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  survey  of  the  political 
situation  at  the  end  of  last  year  : 

‘  England  has  not  abandoned  her  settled  policy  of  isolating 
Germany,  but  is  pursuing  it  unhesitatingly  and  by  every  diplomatic 
method.  The  entente  with  France  was  followed  by  the  gathering 
of  the  “  smaller  nations  ”  into  England’s  fold.  Then  came  the 
Reval  agreement,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  attempt  to 
seduce  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  Finally,  under  cover  of  the 
Young  Turks’  coup  d’Hat,  England,  w’ho  had  hitherto  always 
encouraged  attacks  on  the  stability  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  by  a 
sudden  change  of  front  was  made  to  appear  Turkey’s  best  friend, 
and  at  the  same  time  undermined  the  position  which  Germany  had 
obtained  by  many  years  of  exertion  as  the  supporter  of  Islam.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  aim  of  this  policy  is  to 
provide  for  a  Continental  war,  in  conjunction  with  which  the  medi¬ 
tated  attack  on  German  sea  power  is  to  take  place.  ...  In  a  w'ord, 
a  systematic  hostility  of  English  statesmen  to  Germany  has  become 
a  positive  factor  of  international  politics.’ 

Every  week,  in  the  ‘  Kreuz  Zeitung,’  Professor  Schiemann  writes 
in  much  the  same  strain.  Recently  in  that  paper  the  front  page 
was  devoted  to  an  article  on  the  enormities  of  the  English  Press 
syndicates  in  America.  They  have,  it  appears,  secured  the 
monopoly  of  providing  European  news  to  the  United  States  and 
naturally  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  American  mind 
against  Germany. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  exactly  the  same  charge  is  brought 
against  the  Germans  in  the  ‘  National  Review  ’  for  last  month. 
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Obviously  both  charges  cannot  be  true,  and  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  both  are  equally  false,  for  admirable  and  far-reaching  though 
the  enterprise  of  Germans  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
their  patriotic  subtlety  extends  to  such  elaborate  and  expensive 
designs,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  slap-dash  methods  of  English 
journalism  makes  the  charge  against  it  appear  even  more  ludi¬ 
crous.  However,  this  instance  merely  illustrates  the  fact  that 
such  coincidences  are  not  uncommon  in  the  alarms  on  either 
side  of  the  North  Sea,  Our  croakers  also  believe  in  a  sudden 
and  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  their  only  doubt  is  whether  the  attack  will  take  the 
form  of  a  raid  or  an  invasion.  Some  of  us  see  German  spies  in 
Epping  Forest,  or  strange  German  balloonists  in  the  oddest 
corners  of  England ;  others  scent  a  possible  danger  in  each  one 
of  the  50,000  German  waiters  and  bandsmen  now  supposed  to 
be  in  the  country  ;  and  there  are  even  nervous  people  who  would 
be  almost  disappointed,  at  any  rate  in  their  own  perspicacity,  if 
they  did  not  see  German  troops  holding  the  Tower  and  the  Bank 
of  England  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Panic,  indeed,  now 
‘  fairly  awakened  directs  a  stare  towards  the  terrific  foreign 
‘  contortionists,  and  becomes  in  an  instant  all  stormy  nightcap 
‘  and  fingers  starving  for  the  bell-rope.’  .  .  then  sends  up  ‘  a 
‘  plaintive  whine  : — ^What  country  has  anything  like  our  treasures 
‘to  defend? — countless  riches,  beautiful  women,  an  inviolate 
‘  soil  ’ ;  so  much  so  that  in  spite  of  ministers’  assurance  that, 

‘  though  they  flourish  no  trumpets,  they  positively  guarantee  the 
‘  safety  of  our  virgins  and  coffers,’  even  so  Panic  is  not  subdued 
as  rapidly  as  in  those  days  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  symptoms  of  alarm  in  both  countries  are  absurd  enough,- 
and  their  absurdity  becomes  the  more  patent  when  we  recognise 
their  family  likeness  on  each  side.  The  average  Englishman  simply 
laughs  to  scorn  the  fixed  belief  in  some  quarters  of  Germany 
that  we  intend  to  attack  them  gratuitously  ;  so  does  the  German 
a  similar  belief  in  English  quarters.  In  neither  case  would  it  be  a 
great  intellectual  leap  to  the  further  conviction  that  his  own 
suspicion  of  his  neighbour  is  no  less  ridiculous  than  his  neighbour’s 
suspicion  of  him.  But  although  calm  consideration  generally 
dispels  the  worst  of  these  alarms,  there  must  needs  be  some 
ground  for  such  ideas  to  arise,  and  be  so  greedily  accepted 
when  they  have  arisen.  ‘  Rumour  and  gossip  know  how  to 
‘  build  ;  they  always  have  some  solid  foundation,  however  small.’ 

That  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany  have  for 
some  time  been  strained,  and  that  there  is  iU-feeling  on  both 
sides,  are  facts  so  notorious  as  to  be  hardly  worth  insisting  upon, 
were  it  not  for  a  few  well-meaning  prophets  in  both  communities 
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who  no  doubt  think  that  peace  will  ensue  if  they  deny  that  there 
is  anything  to  disturb  the  peace.  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  various  attempts  on  both  sides  to  revive  the  old 
friendly  relations.  Deputations  of  pressmen,  of  burgomasters 
and  mayors,  and  of  the  clergy  of  both  countries  have  exchanged 
visits  with  this  object.  They  have  done  good,  not  so  much  by 
the  friendly  speeches  which  they  make  to  one  another  in  public 
and  by  their  assertions  that  there  is  no  cause  of  quarrel,  as  by 
their  more  personal  and  intimate  intercourse.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  estrangement  is  the  Englishman’s  and  the 
German’s  abysmal  ignorance  of  one  another.  The  discovery 
therefore  by  eminent  clergymen,  for  example,  of  both  nations, 
that  those  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  in  the 
other  country  were  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves, 
animated  by  the  same  high  ideals  and  pursuing  them  perhaps  with 
greater  success,  is  all  to  the  good ;  and  any  one  who  has  talked 
to  those  of  either  nation  who  took  part  in  such  visits  must  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  change  wrought  in  some  of  them.  Such 
men  encourage  friendly  feelings  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
those  whom  they  influence.  But,  great  as  these  advantages  are, 
there  is  a  danger  in  these  deputations  if  their  limitations  are  not 
fully  recognised.  The  hosts  are  naturally  careful  not  to  obtrude 
any  hostile  impressions  :  they  dwell  on  the  points  of  agreement, 
and  politely  ignore  the  points  of  difference.  Moreover,  both 
hosts  and  visitors  are  predisposed  to  friendship,  and  in  no  sense 
represent  the  less  friendly  members  of  their  nation.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  when  some  of  the  visitors  return  to  their  own 
country  it  is  as  full-fledged  citizens  in  a  Ns(f>eXoKOKKvyia  of  peace. 
We  have  indeed  known  members  of  such  a  deputation  from 
England  who  seriously  maintained  on  their  return  that  there  was 
no  unfriendly  feeling  against  this  country  in  Germany.  Such  an 
impression  goes  far  to  neutralise  the  value  of  their  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  since  it  blinds  them  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
More  real  progress  will  be  made  towards  better  relations  by 
going  to  less  friendly  quarters,  and  ascertaining  through  frank 
discussion  the  real  points  of  difference,  than  by  merely  exchanging 
benevolent  phrases  with  those  who  either  do  not  understand 
or  do  not  fully  represent  the  feelings  of  their  less  well-inten¬ 
tioned  countrymen.  An  atmosphere  of  hot-house  friendship 
is  not  the  real  climatic  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  a 
recognition  of  this  fact  is,  we  believe,  an  essential  preliminary 
to  a  better  understanding.  We  therefore  propose  at  the  outset 
to  attempt  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  sources  and  nature 
of  the  present  state  of  tension,  in  the  belief  that  when  two  strong 
powers  come  to  examine  their  causes  of  quarrel,  some  may  be 
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found  to  be  due  to  misunderstanding,  and  others,  though  real, 
to  be  capable  of  honourable  solution. 

‘  But  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.’ 

The  source  of  the  feeling  of  ill-will  against  England  in  Germany 
is,  we  believe,  to  be  sought  rather  in  German  domestic  policy 
than  in  any  original  clash  of  national  interests.  Until  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  even  later,  sympathy  with  England  and 
respect  for  English  ideals  were  very  strong.  The  early  apostles 
of  German  liberation  and  German  unity  regarded  England  as 
the  liberal  and  civilising  power  of  the  world  and  as  their  model ; 
even  List,  the  father  of  German  protection  and  the  untiring  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  German  sea-power,  not  only  urged  a  close  alliance  with 
England,  but  came  over  here  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  it.  The 
literature  of  England  was  loved  and  extensively  commented  upon, 
and,  as  Goethe  noted  with  approval  and  Bismarck  with  regret,  the 
Englishman  in  Germany  was  treated  as  a  person  of  distinction 
simply  because  he  was  an  Englishman.  Bismarck,  however, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  official  career  set  himself  to  fight 
against  this  predilection.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  ‘  as  concerns 
‘foreign  countries  I  have  throughout  my  life  had  a  sympathy 
‘  for  England  only  and  her  inhabitants,  and  I  am  in  certain  hours 
‘  not  yet  free  from  it’ ;  but  he  undoubtedly  achieved  great  success 
in  stifling  this  inclination.  One  explanation  for  this  determination 
of  Bismarck  is  to  be  found  in  his  steady  and  unwavering  belief 
in  personal  government,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
displayed  in  his  reminiscences.  His  first  serious  intervention 
in  politics  was  an  attempt  to  save  Frederic  William  IV  from 
temporising  with  his  insurgent  Berliners  ;  and  his  own  description 
of  his  relations  with  William  I  summed  up  in  the  words,  ‘  He 
‘  was  the  master  and  I  the  servant — a  useful  but  a  respectful 
‘  and  devoted  servant,’  touching  and  obviously  heartfelt  as 
the  whole  passage  is,  emphasises  this  his  over-mastering  principle 
in  politics.  Animated  by  this  theory  of  government  he  felt 
himself  at  every  turn  brought  up  short  by  the  influence  of 
English  ideals  on  his  countrymen.  Thus  England  was  objec¬ 
tionable  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  because  he  regarded  her  as 
‘  active  in  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  principles  ’ ;  and 
against  this  supposed  influence  of  England  he  fought  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  his  dictatorial  nature  not  only  in  Prussia,  but,  as  far  as 
he  could,  throughout  Germany.  Other  reasons  of  accumulating 
force,  as  the  rough  struggle  for  German  unity  progressed,  no 
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doubt  confirmed  him  in  his  antipathy.  He  objected  with  some 
reason  to  England’s  vacillating  conduct,  willing  to  wound  and  yet 
afraid  to  strike,  on  the  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  and  found 
further  causes  for  annoyance  in  her  attitude  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1875,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  on  the  Colonial 
question  in  1884.  But  at  bottom  the  real  grievances  and  the 
real  objects  of  the  attack  were  ‘  the  personal  and  predominantly 
‘  female  influences  with  no  historical  justification,’  which  he  found 
at  the  Prussian  Court,  no  less  in  the  Empress  Augusta’s  environ¬ 
ment  than  in  the  Crown  Princess’s,  ‘  influences,  which  owed 
‘  their  efficiency  not  to  political  considerations,  but  to  feelings 
‘which  the  terms  humanity  and  civilisation  imported  to  us 
‘  from  England  still  rouse  in  German  natives.’  Scorn  of  our 
‘  didactic  newspaper  articles,’  and  of  the  ‘  cant  of  English 
‘  public  opinion,’  and  appeals  to  national  exclusiveness  were  his 
favourite  and  most  effectual  weapons  in  this  campaign,  though, 
with  a  clear  insight  into  his  countrymen’s  love  of  remote  causes, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  bring  up  against  England  her  disgraceful 
desertion  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1763.  Even  to-day  this 
constitutional  antipathy  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  liberty  and 
free  criticism  is  very  much  alive  in  the  Conservative  section  of 
the  German  people,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the 
rural  aristocracy  that  when  emigrants  to  the  United  States  revisit 
their  villages  they  implant  curiously  alien  notions  of  democratic 
government  in  the  minds  of  their  stay-at-home  relations. 

No  important  movement  of  opinion  during  the  last  century  in 
Germany  has  failed  to  find  powerful  supporters  or  even  leaders 
among  her  scholars  and  professors.  In  some  notable  cases  the 
influence  on  their  contemporaries  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  learning  has  proved  an  unmixed  gain  to  the  nation,  in  stirring 
up  a  noble  enthusiasm  which  no  less  authoritative  utterances 
could  have  aroused.  To  men  like  Fichte  and  Arndt  no  less  credit  is 
due  for  the  glorious  uprising  of  the  nation  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
than  to  such  political  leaders  as  Stein  and  Queen  Louise  herself. 
But  in  less  critical  moments  the  advantage  is  compensated  by 
serious  disadvantages,  since  in  the  ardour  of  political  propagand- 
ism  the  scholar  is  apt  to  lose  the  impartial  attitude  to  facts  which 
befits  his  calling.  As  a  result,  it  is  thought  by  some  that,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this  defect,  the  German  professors  of  to-day 
are  no  longer  the  political  power  they  were.  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  slackening  in  their  endeavours,  and  the  succession  of 
professorial  publicists  is  almost  unbroken  since  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  Ranke,  Sybel,  List,  Droysen,  and  Mommsen 
all  played  a  part  in  the  politics  of  their  day,  and  at  the  present 
moment  some  of  the  best  political  writing  comes  from  men  of 
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the  eminence  of  Professors  Adolf  Wagner,  Hans  Delbriick, 
Theodor  Schiemann  and  Schnlze-Gaevemitz. 

The  political  campaign  against  England  inaugurated  by  Bis¬ 
marck  was  no  exception  to  other  such  movements  in  Germany. 
His  rough-and-ready  diatribes  soon  found  an  echo  in  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  and  professors  of  the  time,  w'ho 
moulded  them  almost  into  a  system  of  racial  scorn.  The  name 
of  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  is  hardly  known  even  to-day  in 
England  save  to  readers  of  anti-German  articles.  Yet  Lord 
Acton,  writing  in  1895,  coupled  Mommsen  and  Treitschke 
together  as  ‘  the  two  greatest  of  living  writers,’  on  the  strength, 
no  doubt,  of  Treitschke’s  historical  and  critical  essays,  and  of  his 
unfinished  history  of  Germany.  His  theories  on  pending  political 
questions  are  contained  chiefly  in  his  contributions  to  the 
‘  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,’  and  implicitly  in  his  lectures  on  Politik 
published  posthumously  in  1897  and  1898.  This  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  containing  his  most  vigorous  attacks  on  England,  was 
delivered  annually  for  over  thirty  years,  first  at  Freiberg,  then 
at  Heidelberg,  and  lastly  for  twenty  years  at  Berlin  ;  and,  as 
thousands,  so  his  editor  tells  us,  heard  these  lectures,  their 
influence  on  his  generation  must  have  been  considerable.  As  a 
teacher  he  shows  much  the  same  political  bias  as  Bismarck  :  an 
intense  devotion  to  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  an  impatience 
carried  to  extremes  of  anything  but  ultra-conservatism.  These 
characteristics  added  to  a  conviction,  not  shared  by  Bismarck,  of 
the  need  for  German  colonies,  led  him  to  express  the  most  violent 
antagonism  to  English  institutions  and  the  English  race.  One  of 
his  main  theses  is  that  Montesquieu  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his 
favourable  view  of  our  constitution,  and  in  his  attempt  to  de¬ 
molish  that  view  he  spares  no  pains  to  represent  us  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Our  monarchy,  our  former  aristocratic  Govern¬ 
ment,  our  present  more  democratic  leanings,  our  Government 
officials,  our  police  system,  our  barbarous  creed  of  international 
law,  our  culture,  our  athleticism,  our  unsportsmanlike  character 
(Unritterlichkeit)  contrasted  with  the  guileless  trustworthiness 
of  the  Germans,  our  hypocrisy  and  even  the  ‘  sing-song  ’  of  our 
clergy,  all  these  are  held  up  to  the  mockery  and  the  reprobation 
of  his  young  disciples.  Slavery  we  put  an  end  to  because  our 
own  colonies  were  then  so  prosperous  that  they  could  do  without 
it,  and  we  were  thus  better  able  to  destroy  the  competition  of 
other  nations’  colonies  then  still  dependent  upon  it.  Socially 
we  have  not  the  freedom  of  Germans,  who  know  no  such  word  as 
‘  shocking.’  This  strange  jumble  of  abuse  is  interspersed  with 
much  acute  constitutional  criticism,  and  is  only  ancillary' to'  a 
clear  and  vigorous  political  creed,  which  even  if  we  may  not 
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doubt  confirmed  him  in  his  antipathy.  He  objected  with  some 
reason  to  England’s  vacillating  conduct,  willing  to  wound  and  yet 
afraid  to  strike,  on  the  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  and  found 
further  causes  for  annoyance  in  her  attitude  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1875,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  on  the  Colonial 
question  in  1884.  But  at  bottom  the  real  grievances  and  the 
real  objects  of  the  attack  were  ‘  the  personal  and  predominantly 
‘  female  influences  with  no  liistorical  justification,’  which  he  found 
at  the  Prussian  Court,  no  less  in  the  Empress  Augusta’s  environ¬ 
ment  than  in  the  Crown  Princess’s,  ‘  influences,  which  owed 
‘  their  efficiency  not  to  political  considerations,  but  to  feelings 
‘which  the  terms  humanity  and  civilisation  imported  to  us 
‘  from  England  still  rouse  in  German  natives.’  Scorn  of  our 
‘  didactic  newspaper  articles,’  and  of  the  ‘  cant  of  English 
‘  public  opinion,’  and  appeals  to  national  exclusiveness  were  his 
favourite  and  most  effectual  weapons  in  this  campaign,  though, 
with  a  clear  insight  into  his  countrymen’s  love  of  remote  causes, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  bring  up  against  England  her  disgraceful 
desertion  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1763.  Even  to-day  this 
constitutional  antipathy  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  liberty  and 
free  criticism  is  very  much  alive  in  the  Conservative  section  of 
the  German  people,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the 
rural  aristocracy  that  when  emigrants  to  the  United  States  revisit 
their  villages  they  implant  curiously  alien  notions  of  democratic 
government  in  the  minds  of  their  stay-at-home  relations. 

No  important  movement  of  opinion  during  the  last  century  in 
Germany  has  failed  to  find  powerful  supporters  or  even  leaders 
among  her  scholars  and  professors.  In  some  notable  cases  the 
influence  on  their  contemporaries  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  learning  has  proved  an  unmixed  gain  to  the  nation,  in  stirring 
up  a  noble  enthusiasm  which  no  less  authoritative  utterances 
could  have  aroused.  To  men  like  Fichte  and  Arndt  no  less  credit  is 
due  for  the  glorious  uprising  of  the  nation  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
than  to  such  political  leaders  as  Stein  and  Queen  Louise  herself. 
But  in  less  critical  moments  the  advantage  is  compensated  by 
serious  disadvantages,  since  in  the  ardour  of  political  propagand- 
ism  the  scholar  is  apt  to  lose  the  impartial  attitude  to  facts  which 
befits  his  calling.  As  a  result,  it  is  thought  by  some  that,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this  defect,  the  German  professors  of  to-day 
are  no  longer  the  political  power  they  were.  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  slackening  in  their  endeavours,  and  the  succession  of 
professorial  publicists  is  almost  unbroken  since  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  Ranke,  Sybel,  List,  Droysen,  and  Mommsen 
all  played  a  part  in  the  politics  of  their  day,  and  at  the  present 
moment  some  of  the  best  political  writing  comes  from  men  of 
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the  eminence  of  Professors  Adolf  Wagner,  Hans  Delbriick, 
Theodor  Schiemann  and  Schiilze-Gaevemitz. 

The  political  campaign  against  England  inaugurated  by  Bis¬ 
marck  was  no  exception  to  other  such  movements  in  Germany. 
His  rough-and-ready  diatribes  soon  found  an  echo  in  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  and  professors  of  the  time,  who 
moulded  them  almost  into  a  system  of  racial  scorn.  The  name 
of  Heinrich  von  Treitscbke  is  hardly  known  even  to-day  in 
England  save  to  readers  of  anti-German  articles.  Yet  Lord 
Acton,  writing  in  1895,  coupled  Mommsen  and  Treitschke 
together  as  ‘  the  two  greatest  of  living  writers,’  on  the  strength, 
no  doubt,  of  Treitschke’s  historical  and  critical  essays,  and  of  his 
unfinished  history  of  Germany.  His  theories  on  pending  political 
questions  are  contained  chiefly  in  his  contributions  to  the 
‘  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,’  and  implicitly  in  his  lectures  on  Politik 
published  posthumously  in  1897  and  1898.  This  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  containing  his  most  vigorous  attacks  on  England,  was 
delivered  annually  for  over  thirty  years,  first  at  Freiberg,  then 
at  Heidelberg,  and  lastly  for  twenty  years  at  Berlin  ;  and,  as 
thousands,  so  his  editor  tells  us,  heard  these  lectures,  their 
influence  on  his  generation  must  have  been  considerable.  As  a 
teacher  he  shows  much  the  same  political  bias  as  Bismarck  :  an 
intense  devotion  to  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  an  impatience 
carried  to  extremes  of  anything  but  ultra-conservatism.  These 
characteristics  added  to  a  conviction,  not  shared  by  Bismarck,  of 
the  need  for  German  colonies,  led  him  to  express  the  most  violent 
antagonism  to  English  institutions  and  the  English  race.  One  of 
his  main  theses  is  that  Montesquieu  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his 
favourable  view  of  our  constitution,  and  in  his  attempt  to  de¬ 
molish  that  view  he  spares  no  pains  to  represent  us  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Our  monarchy,  our  former  aristocratic  Govern¬ 
ment,  our  present  more  democratic  leanings,  our  Government 
officials,  our  police  system,  our  barbarous  creed  of  international 
law,  our  culture,  our  athleticism,  our  unsportsmanlike  character 
{Unritterlichkeit)  contrasted  with  the  guileless  trustworthiness 
of  the  Germans,  our  hypocrisy  and  even  the  ‘  sing-song  ’  of  our 
clergy,  all  these  are  held  up  to  the  mockery  and  the  reprobation 
of  his  young  disciples.  Slavery  we  put  an  end  to  because  our 
own  colonies  were  then  so  prosperous  that  they  could  do  without 
it,  and  we  were  thus  better  able  to  destroy  the  competition  of 
other  nations’  colonies  then  still  dependent  upon  it.  Socially 
we  have  not  the  freedom  of  Germans,  who  know  no  such  w’ord  as 
‘  shocking.’  This  strange  jumble  of  abuse  is  interspersed  with 
much  acute  constitutional  criticism,  and  is  only  ancillary' to“  a 
clear  and  vigorous  political  creed,  which  even  if  we  may  not 
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agree  with  it,  deserves  respectful  consideration,  especially  as  it 
accounts  for  much  in  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
Prussia.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  these  lectures  are  not  better 
known  here,  either  in  the  original  or  by  a  translation  ;  for  it  is 
always  useful  to  know  the  picture  we  present  to  a  polemical 
foreigner,  while  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them  would  emphasise 
our  contention  that  they  are  not  primarily  directed  against 
England,  but  against  the  dreamers  who  dream  of  English  insti¬ 
tutions  for  Germany,  and  are  disinclined  to  imitate  England’s 
energy  in  colonisation.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  Treitschke’s 
views  found  universal  acceptance  with  his  contemporaries.  His 
violent  reactionary  tendencies,  exhibited  quite  as  much  against 
the  Jews  and  the  Poles  of  Prussia  as  against  England,  raised 
indignant  protests  even  from  his  own  colleagues  in  the  university. 

While  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Bismarck’s  occasional 
outbursts  of  spleen  and  Treitschke’s  more  extreme  teaching  at 
any  time  reflected  the  universal  opinion  of  Pnissia,  still  less  of 
the  other  States,  they  undoubtedly  exercised  a  pernicious  influence 
by  encouraging  the  vague  aspirations  of  some  historical  students 
to  revive  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  the  swashbuckling  propensities  of  a  section  of  swaggering 
soldiers  and  politicians.  To  these  sections  of  his  subjects  the 
present  Emperor  appeals  when  he  talks  of  the  ‘  mailed  fist,’  of 
the  ‘  trident  of  the  sea,’  and  of  the  ‘  rocher  de  bronze’ ;  when  he 
sends  forth  inopportune  telegrams  to  injured  Presidents;  when 
he  enters  Jerusalem  in  all  the  panoply  of  imperial  state,  or 
impartially  deals  Prussian  orders  alike  to  the  worthy  and 
unworthy  generals  of  opposing  foreign  nations.  But  all  such 
manifestations  are  taken  far  less  seriously  by  the  mass  of  the 
community  in  Germany  than  in  England.  The  Germans  know 
their  Emperor’s  impulsive  nature  and  his  slavery  to  the  phrase, 
and  are  still  perhaps  young  enough  as  a  Great  Power  to  feel 
some  secret  joy  at  the  turmoil  which  every  such  utterance  of 
their  ruler  creates  in  the  chanceries  of  the  world.  The  real 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  ill- 
will,  though  breathed  only  by  a  section  of  the  community,  is  apt 
in  times  of  difiiculty  to  prove  communicable  to  other  sections, 
since  abuse  is  generally  more  arresting  than  calmer  counsels, 
especially  when  it  originally  proceeds  from  a  national  hero  of 
Bismarck’s  calibre  or  from  a  scholar  of  the  eloquence,  the 
attainments,  and  the  literary  charm  of  a  Treitschke,  and  is  still 
kept  up  by  writers  of  the  same  school  and  of  no  mean  intellectual 
level.  Without  such  an  atmosphere  the  specific  causes  of 
difference  between  England  and  Germany  would  prove  far  more 
easy  of  adjustment  than  they  actually  are. 
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Before  considering  these  it  would  be  well  to  examine  the 
corresponding  state  of  feeling  in  England  towards  Germany. 
Politically,  until  almost  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we 
were  on  the  whole  in  close  S)mipathy  with  Germany.  There 
were  moments  of  estrangement,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  affair,  when  most  of  us  felt  that  Germany  was  making 
an  unjust  use  of  her  superior  power ;  and,  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  though  we  at  first  sympathised  with  her  in  resisting 
what  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  wanton  aggression  on 
Napoleon  Ill’s  part,  our  attitude  certainly  changed  to  one  of 
regret  for  France’s  misfortunes  and  to  disapproval  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Paris  and  the  hard  terms  exacted  for  peace.  But  these 
were  but  passing  phases,  as  were  our  differences  on  colonial 
matters  in  1884 ;  and,  though  we  never  came  to  any  definite 
understanding,  we  were  inclined  to  regard  Germany  as  our 
friend  on  the  continent,  especially  in  view  of  the  strained  rela¬ 
tions  with  France  and  Russia  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century.  No  better  illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling 
can  be  found  than  the  fact  that  even  after  the  Kruger  telegram 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  editor  of  the  ‘  National  Review  ’ 
advocated  an  understanding  with  Germany,  and  still  later,  it 
will  be  recollected,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the  same  suggestion. 
But  the  awakening  from  careless  confidence  by  the  German 
Emperor’s  telegram  with  its  significant  allusion  to  ‘  the  support 
‘  of  friendly  Powers  ’  was  too  rude  to  make  such  proposals  any 
longer  palatable.  The  telegram,  indeed,  came  as  a  thunderclap 
at  a  time  of  national  soreness,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing  in  Germany  seemed  a  gratuitous  piece  of  malevolence  ; 
it  thus  acquired  a  meaning  which  certainly  exaggerated  its 
intention.  No  actual  damage  came  of  it — the  harm  it  did  was  to 
make  us  suddenly  look  up  our  causes  of  quarrel  with  Germany, 
and  that  with  none  too  benevolent  an  eye.  Lord  Granville,  in 
1863,  complained  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  about  Germany, 
and  want  of  appreciation  of  her  power  then  prevalent  in  England, 
and  until  1896  this  condition  had  not  materially  altered.  We 
had  perforce  recognised  her  as  a  great  power  on  the  continent, 
but  not  as  one  seriously  affecting  our  interests  outside  Europe. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  therefore  all  the  more  extreme. 
Old  and  hardly  acknowledged  grievances  were  brought  to  mind 
and  new  grievances  found  at  every  turn.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  of  these  was  the  competition  of  German  commerce.  This, 
of  course,  had  long  been  recognised  by  commercial  men  and  by 
travellers,  but  hitherto  it  had  never  gripped  the  consciousness 
of  the  English  people.  Accustomed  for  long  to  regard  ourselves 
as  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  of  the  world,  and  as 
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undisputed  masters  of  every  market,  we  at  last  realised  that  our 
supremacy  was  imperilled.  Confident  in  our  position  we  had 
grown  careless,  we  had  not  kept  up  our  technical  knowledge, 
and  had  neglected  to  study  the  changing  requirements  of  our 
customers.  The  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  past  had  often 
yielded  to  the  slacker  ‘  Friday  to  Monday  ’  spirit  of  ease  from  toil. 
And  we  realised  at  last  that,  while  we  had  been  resting  on  our  oars, 
our  supremacy  had  been  attacked  with  indomitable  energy  by 
the  rising  young  Power  in  central  Europe,  who  had  learned  her 
skill  from  our  mechanics,  her  trade  methods  from  our  merchants, 
and  was  now  bidding  fair,  instead  of  imitating  us  at  a  respectful 
distance,  to  repair  our  shortcomings  and  outdo  us.  This  revela¬ 
tion  was  made  no  more  palatable  by  our  knowledge  that,  while 
we  had  facilitated  German  trade  by  keeping  open  markets  in  all 
our  possessions,  Gennany,  since  1879,  had  adopted  what  one  of 
their  own  writers  calls  ‘  an  aggressive  policy  of  protection.’ 
Again,  the  Kruger  telegram  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  colonial  ambitions  which  very  nearly  touched 
our  interests.  The  disputes  of  1884  were  recalled  and  acquired 
a  new  significance,  when  Germany  appeared  to  be  stealing 
a  march  upon  us  in  territories  under  our  suzerainty.  We 
soon  began  to  fear  that  no  colony  or  possession  was  safe  from 
her  designs.  We  should  have  pardoned  it  sooner  if  it  had  been 
an  open  and  a  recognised  enemy  that  had  done  this  thing. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  during  the  Boer  War  only  fanned 
the  flame.  The  Germans  were,  not  perhaps  more  bitter  against 
England  than  the  French,  nor  were  their  attacks  against  our 
soldiers  and  our  Royal  Family  more  outrageous  than  some 
which  appeared  in  other  countries.  But,  partly  because  the  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation  was  even  then  more  unexpected  from  Germany, 
partly  because  accusations  of  arrogant  and  brutal  methods  seemed 
to  come  with  a  specially  bad  grace  from  the  countrymen  of 
Bismarck  and  of  Treitschke,  and  partly  because  Germany’s  ill- 
will  seemed  more  likely  to  convert  itself  into  action  than  that  of 
any  other  country — for  these  reasons  more  anger  was  felt  at 
German  attacks  than  at  those  of  any  other  nation.  It  was 
explained  to  us  by  men  of  the  eminence  of  Professors  Mommsen 
and  Hans  Delbriick  that  the  liberal  section  of  the  nation,  which 
had  hitherto  looked  to  England  as  the  home  of  liberty  and 
justice,  were  now  revolted  by  our  conduct,  that  the  Germans  to 
a  man  would  fight  us  were  it  not  for  the  Emperor’s  restraining 
hand.  All  this  is  now  passed,  and  we  feel  with  some  satisfaction 
that  our  conduct  since  the  war  has  triumphantly  cleared  us  of 
all  possibility  of  misapprehension.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for 
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other  reasons  we  should  doubtless  have  forgotten  this  episode 
as  we  have  in  the  case  of  France. 

Another  and  more  far-reaching  reason  of  estrangement  is  less 
often  recognised,  or  not  given  its  due  force,  and  that  is  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  much  of  the  old  intellectual  and  spiritual 
communion  with  Germany.  Those  of  us  who  look  back  to  their 
youth  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  must  be  struck  by  the 
marked  change  which  has  come  over  our  attitude  to  German 
literature  and  German  life.  In  those  days  we  thought  and 
talked  a  great  deal  more  about  German  books  than  we  do  to-day. 
In  the  nursery  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  were  as  dear  to  us  as  to  the 
little  German  ;  in  the  next  stage  Froebel  guided  our  steps,  in  the 
schoolroom  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt  influenced  our  teaching,  and 
we  learned  to  admire  Ranke  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay.  At  the 
university  we  still  read  and  talked  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
and  Heine,  and  English  philosophy  was  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Our  fathers  told  us  of  their 
pilgrimages  to  Weimar,  and  we  ourselves  travelled  more  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  Black  Forest  or,  still  under  the  spell  of  Heine’s 
magic,  wandered  over  the  Harz  Mountains  and  visited  Gottingen’s 
drowsy  halls  of  learning.  We  loved  the  Germans  whom  we  met 
for  their  Gemiithlichke'U,  their  courtesy  and  even  for  their  beer¬ 
drinking  and  innocent  Schwartnerei,  and  lady  novelists  willingly 
chose  the  Fatherland  for  the  scene  of  their  novels.  Now  all  that 
has  changed.  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  no  longer  talked  about, 
since  they  have  almost  reached  the  stage  of  our  own  great 
classics  and  are  taken  for  granted.  We  travel  less  in  Germany 
and  we  read  less  German.  The  Germans  we  meet  abroad  seem 
more  self-assertive  than  of  old,  and  though  the  simple  homeliness, 
the  beautiful  modesty  and  courtesy,  and  the  honourable  sincerity 
of  the  German  nature  is  still  the  same,  Germans  seem  almost 
ashamed  of  it  in  public,  as  if  they  thought  it  did  not  sit  well 
on  the  citizens  of  a  great  nation.  And  not  merely  do  we  read 
less  German,  but  much  of  what  we  do  read  has  helped  to  destroy 
that  charming  picture  of  simplicity  and  Deutsche  Treue  of  which 
they  are  justly  proud,  and  which  our  knowledge  of  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  even  Heine  had  kept  vivid  before  us.  In  these 
days  Kant  with  his  stern  sense  of  duty  appears  to  have  given 
place  to  Nietzsche  with  his  apotheosis  of  the  brutal  ‘  Ubermensch’; 
Lessing’s  Olympian  criticisms  are  now  superseded  by  the  insensate 
bludgeonings  of  a  Max  Nordau  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  Haupt¬ 
mann  and  Sudermann,  less  extensive  than  their  literary  greatness 
deserves,  gives  us  a  suspicion  that  Germany  is  no  longer  the  land 
of  hope  and  high  promise  in  spiritual  matters,  but  of  a  restless 
and  unsatisfying  discontent.  Even  the  music  of  Germany  shows 
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a  change.  Great  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  half  century  it  no 
longer  gives  that  impression  of  certainty  and  finished  perfection 
to  which  a  Gluck,  a  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven  had  accustomed 
us.  We  go  no  more  to  Germany  for  spiritual  strength  and 
consolation,  but  for  the  less  lovable  virtues  of  smartness  and 
efficiency.  But  what  is  worse,  we  read  less  of  their  literature 
altogether,  and  so  lose  that  intellectual  s}’mpathy,  that  true 
understanding  of  the  best  German  aims  and  ideals  which  brings 
nations  so  close  together. 

Journalism  in  England  has  not  furthered  the  cause  of  good 
relations  any  more  than  it  has  in  Germany.  It  is  a  favourite 
theory  with  some  of  our  most  anti-German  writers,  not  that  they 
have  any  special  ill-feeling  to  the  nation  or  are  anxious  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  strain,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  rouse  the  English 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ill-feeling  against  them  in  Germany. 
With  this  object  every  action  of  Germany’s  rulers  is  scrutinised 
for  a  possible  anti- English  bias,  every  extreme  expression  of 
a  desire  for  expansion  and  of  hostility  to  England,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  is  duly  noted  and  often  treated  as  if  it 
represented  the  general  opinion  of  Germany;  invectives  on 
England  are  quoted  at  length,  while  friendly  advances  are  often 
treated  as  mere  artifices  of  a  crafty  foe  to  lull  us  to  security. 
If  such  writers  are  really  sincere  in  their  desire  not  to  embitter 
relations,  they  are  singularly  unsuccessful.  There  is  of  course  a 
section  of  the  German  press  which  carries  on  the  same  tactics, 
consequently  the  alarmists  of  both  countries  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  material  in  each  other’s  publications.  And  so  the 
game  of  see-saw  goes  merrily  on.  The  ‘  National  Review  ’  is 
taken  in  by  the  ‘  Kreuz  Zeitung,’  and  the  ‘  Kreuz  Zeitung  ’  no 
doubt  by  the  ‘  National  Review,’  and  each  finds  plenty  of  food 
for  alarm  in  the  other.  A  very  wise  and  much  needed  warning 
was  uttered  by  Lord  Rosebery  last  year  when  closing  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  some  private  correspondence,  which 
should  never  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Press  : 

‘  As  a  nation,’  he  said,  *  we  are  making  ourselves  quite  ridiculous 
by  the  fuss  which  has  been  made  about  this  correspondence.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  section  of  the  Press  which  seems  to  make  it  its  object 
to  create  bad  blood  between  this  country  and  Germany  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  corresponding  section  of  the  Press  in 
Germany  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  bad  blood  between  the 
two  countries  ’ ; 

and  the  lesson  he  drew  from  the  incident  was  ‘  That  the  responsi- 
‘  bility  of  the  Press  of  England  and  Germany  should  be  realised 
'  by  the  Press,  and  that  they  should  not  lash  both  nations  into  a 
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‘  state  of  soreness  which  some  day  may  amount  to  exasperation, 

‘  and  may  produce  one  day  the  gravest  dangers  to  European 
‘  peace.’  In  a  word,  nations  are  much  like  individuals  :  if  they 
are  constantly  being  told  that  they  have  evil  designs  they  are 
almost  forced  to  believe  it,  and  insensibly  to  adopt  the  rOle  of 
enmity  expected  of  them. 

The  more  material  causes  of  dispute,  as  contrasted  with  the 
spiritual  ones  we  have  been  trying  to  set  forth,  are  more 
difficult  to  define  as  they  are  in  their  nature  vague  and  almost 
unavowed.  But  in  this  very  vagueness  lies  a  special  danger. 
If  two  nations  can  focus  their  quarrels  on  some  definite 
point,  its  settlement,  granted  goodwill  on  both  sides,  becomes 
comparatively  easy,  and  brings  the  quarrel  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  France  on  Egypt  and  one  or 
two  other  vexed  questions,  the  cloud  of  misapprehension,  which 
for  years  had  obstructed  our  vision  of  one  another’s  merits,  was 
suddenly  dissipated,  and  we  became  close  friends.  Much  the 
same  has  come  to  pass  with  Russia.  With  Germany  such  a 
process  is  more  difficult,  for  the  reason  we  have  given.  Of  actual 
causes  of  antagonism  in  the  politics  of  the  day  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  is  the  antithesis  between  Bismarck’s  ideal  of  a  ‘  German 
‘  hegemony  in  Europe,’  which  he  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  : 

‘  more  useful  and  also  less  harmful  for  the  freedom  of  others  than 
that  of  France,  Russia  or  England,’  since  ‘  that  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  States  in  which  France  especially  has  always  been 
so  wanting  at  the  time  of  her  supremacy,  and  which  in  England  lasts 
only  as  long  as  English  interests  are  not  touched,  is  made  easy  for 
the  German  Empire  and  its  policy  .  .  .  owing  to  the  practicability 
of  the  German  character,  &c.,  &c. :  ’ 

and  the  English  ideal  quoted  in  an  illuminating  article  on  Prince 
Biilow  in  a  recent  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ’ : 

‘  England’s  policy,  which  has  been  the  same  for  centuries  and 
will  remain  the  same  for  centuries  to  come,  as  long  as  she  has  not 
fallen  from  her  estate  as  a  Great  Power,  is  to  fight  with  ail  her  strength 
against  every  Power  that  attempts  to  overturn  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  dominate  the  world  by  her  overpowering  might — 
whether  that  Power  be  Spain  or  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon  I.,  or  the  Germany  of  the  Hohenzollems.’ 

These  opposing  policies,  that  of  the  German,  not  perhaps  so 
unhesitatingly  admitted  now  as  in  Bismarck’s  day,  really  explain 
and  underlie  all  our  other  actual  differences.  Take,  for  example, 
the  question  of  the  fleet.  The  Germans  say,  quite  reasonably. 
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‘  We  must  have  a  fleet  to  defend  our  ever-growing  commerce 
‘  and  to  protect  our  coasts  and  our  sources  of  supply  in  time  of 
‘  w’ar.’  We  say,  also  quite  reasonably,  ‘  If  your  fleet  is  simply 
‘  defensive  why  such  feverish  haste  in  construction  ;  and  why  so 
‘  large  a  fleet  when  your  main  interests  are  on  the  continent  of 
‘  Europe,  and  always  will  be  unless  you  meditate  aggression 
‘  against  other  Colonial  Powers  ?  ’  But,  at  bottom,  we  in  England 
suspect  that  in  the  light  of  such  declarations  from  Bismarck 
Germany  designs  her  fleet  for  the  attainment  of  a  world-hegemony, 
and  Germany,  knowing  that  we  have  this  suspicion,  fears  that  we 
may  design  to  cripple  her  irretrievably  before  she  is  ready  to 
defend  herself.  It  is  not,  indeed,  s^ciently  understood  in 
Germany  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German  Navy  would 
not  in  itself  have  aroused  so  much  alarm  in  England  as  the 
methods  of  agitation  whereby  the  nation  has  been  aroused  to 
undertake  so  vast  an  expense.  Not  so  long  ago  the  French 
fleet  seemed  far  more  menacing  to  our  security  than  any  Germany 
is  likely  to  have  for  some  years,  and  we  certainly  recognised 
that  we  were  bound  to  make  adequate  preparations  against  it. 
But  we  never  felt  the  same  direct  menace  in  the  French  prepara¬ 
tions  because  no  such  bellicose  agitation  was  employed  to  create 
the  necessary  enthusiasm.  In  many  respects  the  German  methods 
of  stirring  up  interest  in  their  fleet  are  admirable  and  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  semi-ofticial  Annual  edited  by  ‘  Nauticus  ’  is 
not  content  with  technical  details  and  statistics  of  home  and 
foreign  navies,  but  appeals  to  the  average  citizen  by  extremely 
able  summaries  of  political  events  and  the  condition  of  trade  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  thus  leading  him  on  gently  to  the 
desired  conclusion  that  a  strong  German  Navy  is  required  for 
the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  world.  Again,  the  German  Navy 
League  is  a  far  more  influential  and  numerous  body  than  its 
English  prototype.  Its  patrons  include  kings  and  grand  dukes, 
and  its  membership  is  over  a  million.  It  encourages  the  study 
of  naval  history  in  the  schools,  and  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  politics.  Even  in  inland  towns  hke  Cassel  it  organises 
excellent  exhibitions  calculated  to  interest  the  simple  folk 
who  crowd  to  them  in  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  provide  sailors  to  show  off  the  mechanism 
of  a  machine  gun.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  have  nothing  but 
respect  for  German  thoroughness,  but  unfortunately  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  blink  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  brought  forward  in  this  agitation  for  increasing  the 
fleet  is  that  England  is  the  enemy  in  chief,  and  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  her  fleet  stands  in  need  of  diminishing 
by  the  growth  of  Germany’s.  Four  years  ago  a  prominent 
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newspaper  admitted  that  it  was  an  agitation  ‘  which  does  not 
‘  scruple  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  war  with  England.’  Staid 
semi-official  writers  like  ‘  Nauticus  ’are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
bias  against  England,  and  even  an  advocate  of  friendlier  rela¬ 
tions,  like  Professor  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  says  explicitly  : 

‘  We  need  the  fleet  in  order  to  keep  the  commercial  ambition  of 
‘  England  within  harmless  limits,  and  to  encourage  the  more  level- 
‘  headed  members  of  that  community  in  their  aversion  to 
‘  dangerous  plans  of  attack  upon  us.’  The  fact  is  that,  whether 
the  growth  of  the  Navy  itself  is  provocative  or  not,  the  methods 
of  encouraging  it  are  distinctly  so.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ger¬ 
mans  bring  exactly  the  same  charge  against  us,  with  less  reason, 
we  believe.  For  we  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more,  always  measured  our  naval  needs  by  the  growth  of 
other  navies,  to  whatsoever  nation  they  belonged,  while,  in 
addition,  our  sole  means  of  defending  the  Empire  is  on  the  sea,  a 
proposition  which  Germans  could  hardly  assert  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  themselves.  Their  argument,  however,  is  more 
plausible  when  they  accuse  us  of  hypocrisy  in  suggesting  a 
limitation  of  armaments  at  the  present  time.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  German  answer  is  convincing  :  ‘  We  have  only  just 
‘  begun  seriously  building  a  fleet :  if  we  both  stop  building  now, 

‘  we  condemn  ourselves  to  stereotype  your  naval  supremacy  and 
‘  must  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  freeing  ourselves  from  English 
‘  dictation  on  the  seas.’  It  is  indeed  a  cruel  irony  that  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  most  pacific  and  sincere  of  men,  should 
have  had  his  well-intentioned  proposal  treated  as  a  Machiavel¬ 
lian  design,  characteristic  of  British  perfidy,  to  secure  Great 
Britain’s  hegemony  over  the  ocean  for  ever* 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the  fleet  in  both 
countries  is  a  composite  problem  involving  matters  of  colonial 
expansion  and  trade  relations.  Bismarck,  as  we  know,  was  always 
averse  to  Germany  seeking  interests  outside  her  absorbing  conti¬ 
nental  engagements,  vrhile  he  encouraged  France  in  her  colonial 
adventures  and  had  no  real  objection  to  England’s  occupation 
of  Egypt.  It  is  true  his  hand  was  forced  to  take  a  share  in  the 
partition  of  Africa,  but  his  own  inclinations  were  against  it. 
Stubbs,  in  the  lectures  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
points  out  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire’s 
weakness  and  decay  in  Germany  was  the  Emperor’s  distraction 
from  German  aflairs  to  schemes  of  Italian  conquest ;  and 
Bismarck  may^well  have  drawn  the  same  lesson  from  history. 
But  the  die  is  now  irrevocably  cast,  and  largely  inspired  by 
Treitschke’s  teaching  and  the  present  Emperor’s  ambition  she 
has  fully  determined  to  be  what  she  calls  a  ‘  World  Power.’  There 
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are  plausible  reasons  for  this  ambition.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  from  forty  millions  after  the  war  to  over  sixty 
millions  to-day  sugj?ests  the  need  of  fresh  territories  for  expansion 
— though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  emigration  has 
extraordinarily  diminished  since  the  great  industrial  developement 
began,  and  last  year,  so  we  were  informed  on  high  authority,  only 
seven  persons  emigrated  from  Prussia,  and  that  even  to-day  the 
area  of  Germany  could  bear  on  an  average  much  closer  popula¬ 
tion.  However,  if  emigration  is  to  continue,  as  it  probably  will 
increasingly  in  times  of  depression,  it  is  felt  to  be  deplorable  that 
the  Germans  who  settle  abroad  should  be  lost  to  the  Empire, 
as  those  undoubtedly  are  who  go  to  North  and  South  America 
or  to  British  Colonies.  The  theory  that  only  expanding  States 
are  of  any  account  in  the  world,  with  its  accompanying  battle- 
cry,  ‘  The  German  nation  must  and  shall  take  its  share  in  the 
domination  of  the  world  by  the  white  races,’  has  also  had  influence 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire’s  colonial  party.  But  when 
Germany  awoke  to  this  need  there  were  few  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  world  left  suitable  for  white  colonisation.  Almost 
everywhere  England  had  forestalled  her,  and  in  Africa  we  were 
thought  to  have  displayed  a  ‘  dog  in  the  manger  ’  policy  with  | 
regard  to  what  was  left.  Certainly  we  put  a  bar  to  German 
aspirations  at  Walfisch  Bay,  at  St.  Lucia  Bay,  and  at  Zanzibar. 

Even  in  South  America,  where  it  was  once  hoped  that  England 
might  support  Germany  in  opposing  the  United  States’  claim 
to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  she 
soon  found  we  were  determined  to  stand  by  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  Power.  Similarly  all  the  coaling  stations  were  ours,  and 
we  were  felt  to  be  opponents  in  all  their  schemes  of  external 
developement,  such  as  the  Bagdad  railway  and  various  Chinese 
projects.  In  commercial  matters  the  Germans  could  have  no 
complaint  against  us,  it  is  true,  under  present  conditions. 
German  industry  first  grew  under  the  eye  of  English  experts, 
English  methods  were  copied  and  English  enterprise  imitated, 
and,  as  one  of  their  eminent  political  economists  says  : 

‘  By  her  free-trade  policy  England  has  helped  us  more  than  she 
has  ever  hindered  us  by  the  whole  course  of  her  political  opposition. 

Where  would  be  the  (ienuan  sugar  industry,  the  pioneer  of  our 
industrial  development  ?  where  the  German  textile  and  inui  indus¬ 
tries  ?  And,  above  all,  where  would  the  new  (ierman  capitalism  be 
without  the  rich  and  always  receptive  English  market  ?  On  the 
back  of  free-trade  Enuland  wo  were  able  to  ttrasp  at  the  industrial 
markets  of  the  world.  Bv  her  Trade  .Marks  Act  England  has 
fraukinl  “  tnade  in  (irrtmnff  '  everywhere.  Truly  we  have  n(»  cause 
of  complaint.* 
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But  undoubtedly  great  soreness  has  been  caused  by  the  mere 
proposal  for  protecting  British  industries,  and  German  merchants 
have  become  aware  that  the  sunshine  which  has  favoured  their 
hay-making  may  not  last  for  ever.  Incidentally  it  should  be 
remarked  that  if,  as  we  do  not  believe.  Protection  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  own  trade,  German  opposition  to  it  should 
never  deter  us.  If,  however,  as  we  do  believe,  our  free  trade, 
while  benefiting  the  trade  of  other  nations  fiftyfold,  has  benefited 
our  own  an  hundredfold,  it  would  be  folly  to  give  it  up  from  a 
fear  of  appearing  to  yield  to  Gorman  threats.  ' 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  Continental  politics,  where,  under 
Bismarck’s  able  direction,  Germany  had  long  exercised  the 
hegemony,  she  feels  that  England  is  encroaching  on  her  own 
preserve.  She  undoubtedly  took  England’s  close  understanding 
with  her  old  enemy,  France,  as  a  blow  directly  aimed  against 
herself,  and  when  an  understanding  with  Russia  also  followed, 
the  old  fear  about  the  exposed  condition  of  her  own  frontiers 
came  to  increase  the  irritation.  We  know  so  well  ourselves 
that  our  present  system  of  ententes  is  solely  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  is  an  almost  certain  safeguard  of 
it,  that  any  other  interpretation  seems  to  us  absurd  ;  but  it 
would  be  well  also  if  we  could  enter  into  the  reasonable  alarms 
of  a  Power,  situated  as  Germany  is,  when  she  contemplates  any 
hint  of  danger  to  her  frontiers.  Prussia  has  not  yet  forgotten 
that  she  was  once  almost  at  the  mercy  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  that  even  Frederic  the  Great  could  only  just  save  her,  not 
indeed  from  invasion,  but  from  annihilation.  True  he  had 
Austria  on  his  hands  also,  but  he  then  had  English  troops  to 
help  him  and  the  English  fleet  to  wear  out  the  energy  of  France 
all  over  the  globe.  It  is  therefore  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to 
make  our  peaceful  intentions  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  and  dispel 
the  perfectly  genuine  if  unfounded  alarms  to  which  extreme 
expression  is  given  in  the  already  quoted  extract  from  Professor 
Schiemann’s  political  writings. 

On  our  side  there  is  equally  little  tangible  cause  of  complaint 
on  any  matter  of  first-rate  importance  in  Colonial  and  Conti¬ 
nental  politics.  But  in  dealing  with  Germany  one  of  our 
difficulties  is  that  we  never  quite  know  what  she  would  be 
at.  It  seems  curious  in  Berlin  still  to  hear  the  old  criticism 
against  England’s  foreign  policy  formerly  urged  In*  autocratic 
directors  of  their  own  that  owing  to  our  party  system  it  is  shifting 
and  incalculable.  In  Bismarck's  day  there  may  have  been  some 
truth  in  the  reproach,  but  it  has  certainly  had  nt>  justification 
h)r  the  last  twenty  years,  since  tmr  foreign  |Hilicy  has  In'en 
aln\ost  entirely  remov«Hi  from  the  atmosphere  of  |Mirty  politics. 
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or  rather  since  our  two  great  political  parties  have  agreed  on  a 
homogeneous  system.  It  is  just  this  element  of  incalculableness 
which  appears  to  us  characteristic  of  German  foreign  policy 
since  Bismarck  was  driven  out  of  office.  What  definite  object 
is  the  German  Foreign  Office  pursuing  ?  Where  does  it  want  to 
make  its  influence  predominant — in  Pekin,  or  in  Constantinople, 
in  Tangier,  in  Pretoria,  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  South  America  ? 
To  speak  quite  bluntly,  the  German  Government  at  present  gives 
us  rather  the  idea  of  a  self-made  man  anxious  at  all  costs  and 
in  all  companies  to  prove  that  he  is  as  good  as  or  even  better 
than  his  neighbour.  When  Prince  Biilow,  with  extraordinary 
naivete,  declared  that  the  German  interference  in  Morocco  was 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  special  interests  of  their  own  as 
to  prove  to  the  other  Powers  that  Germany  could  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  any  European  matter,  he  could  have  given  no  better 
illustration  of  this  tendency — a  tendency  against  which  Bismarck 
himself  used  always  to  protest.  Speaking  of  a  somewhat  similar 
occurrence  in  1790,  he  wrote  : 

‘  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  this  veto  was  an  act  of  un¬ 
profitable  self-assertion  .  .  .  wliich  used  up  to  no  purpose  all  the 
authority  inherited  from  Frederic  the  Great,  without  giving  Prussia 
any  advantage  from  this  exhibition  of  power  except  the  satisfaction 
of  her  vanity  in  asserting  her  position  as  a  Great  Power  in  face  of 
the  two  Imperial  Powers’  “  show  of  power.”  ’ 

And  on  another  occasion  he  quoted  with  approval,  in  spite  of 
its  source,  Gortschakoff’s  remark  ‘  qu’une  grande  Puissance  ne 
‘  se  reconnait  pas,  elle  se  revele.’  Nor  is  the  Morocco  incident 
an  isolated  instance  of  such  irritating  self-assertion,  all  the  more 
irritating  because  it  does  no  conceivable  good  to  Germany. 
In  Spain,  in  Persia,  and  in  Egypt,  Germany  creates  difficulties 
for  us  or  our  friends  which  would  seem  to  be  causeless  unless  they 
were  with  sinister  objects,  such  as  their  Foreign  Office  would  with 
perfect  justice  disclaim.  The  fact  is  that  Germany,  if  she  really 
had  definitely  aggressive  intentions,  would  not  act  on  this  policy 
of  provocation  and  unnecessary  assertiveness  which  fritters  away 
her  reserve  of  power  for  any  great  object,  while  bringing  her  into 
bad  odour.  Possibly,  as  the  complaint  is  in  Berlin,  we  may  treat 
the  world  too  much  de  haul  en  bus ;  but  the  best  way  to  cure  that 
and  to  ensure  respect  would  be  not  to  show  irrelevant  irritation, 
but  to  take  up  an  intelligible  position  and  maintain  it  with 
dignity. 

In  the  foregoing  attempt  to  show  the  general  and  particular 
causes  of  disagreement  between  the  two  nations  it  may  appear 
that  we  have  somewhat  lost  sight  of  those  who  do  not  admit 
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the  validity  of  such  causes.  General  propositions  about  a  whole 
people  must  always  be  liable  to  exception,  because  members  of 
it,  to  whom  these  do  not  apply,  can  invariably  be  found.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  opinion  of  a  people  we  naturally  refer  to 
the  most  articulate  part  of  it,  even  when  they  are  a  minority,  for 
they  are  on  the  whole  the  most  influential.  But  in  forming  our 
final  conclusion  we  should  never  leave  out  of  account  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  moderate,  quiet  folk  ;  for  their  good  sense  in  the  long 
run  often  wears  out  their  more  vociferous  neighbours.  The 
members  of  either  community  aggressively  hostile  against  the 
other  are,  we  believe,  few  and  of  little  weight ;  those  who  are 
suspicious  and  unfriendly,  but  would  deplore  a  conflict  beyond 
anything,  are  the  people  who  at  present  form  the  public  opinion 
in  both  countries,  while  in  each  there  is  probably  a  large  majority 
of  silent  citizens  who  regard  all  this  distrust  and  alarm  as  folly, 
and  want  to  go  quietly  about  their  business  without  so  much 
scrutiny  of  other  people’s  intentions.  In  Germany  this  last 
class  is  perhaps  better  organised  than  it  is  with  us.  The  Social 
Democrats,  who  poll  a  larger  vote  for  the  Reichstag  than  any 
other  party,  are  almost  to  a  man  not  only  pacific  and  friendly 
in  intention,  but  to  a  large  extent  opposed  to  the  Government’s 
policy  of  ship-building,  partly  on  account  of  the  expense,  partly 
because  it  is  known  to  create  alarm  abroad.  As  Lord  Rosebery 
said  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘  The 
‘  German  Army  is  practically  the  German  nation,  and  before  any 
‘  German  Government,  however  powerful  it  may  be,  declares 
‘  war  against  any  country  it  must  have  the  support  of  that  nation 
‘  behind  it  ’ ;  so  that  the  opinion  of  so  large  a  body  of  voters  is 
not  lightly  to  be  ignored.  Our  own  Trades  Unions  Congress  has 
likewise  confirmed  the  view,  which  must  have  long  been  plain, 
that  the  English  working-man  is  also  pacific  and  is  not  alarmed. 
The  commercial  classes  in  both  countries  are  convinced  that 
hostility  to  one  another  is  in  the  interests  of  neither  nation. 
Men  like  Sir  Hugh  Bell  have  reminded  us  that  ‘  the  well-being 
‘  of  Germany  cannot  fail  to  bring  advantages  to  England,’  and 
recently  the  chairman  of  the  great  Norddeutscher-Uoyd  Com¬ 
pany  expressed  much  the  same  conviction  in  Germany.  Our 
own  system  of  pacific  alliances  and  the  essential  German  good 
sense  have  helped  them  to  realise  that  far-fetched  dreams  of 
‘  W elthenschaft  ’  are  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
and  both  sides,  on  looking  into  the  matter,  perceive  that  even  if 
we  did  fight  we  could  do  each  other  little  harm  and  ourselves 
small  good.  It  is  an  interesting  symptom  that  articles  have 
recently  appeared  in  some  Berlin  papers  of  standing  showing 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  a  detente,  and  even  possibly  for 
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some  naval  agreement  with  England.  The  air  is  certainly 
clearer  than  it  was  some  months  ago,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  eclipse  of  that  erratic  politician.  Prince  Biilow,  whose  very 
uncertainty  was  a  cause  of  disquiet,  especially  as  he  was  disposed 
to  cover  his  bankruptcy  in  domestic  state- craft  by  a  kaleidoscopic 
parade  of  foreign  policies. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  we  are  again  gradually  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  one  another.  Such  books  as  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dawson’s  ‘  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany  ’  (noted  in  this 
Review  last  April),  and  even  popular  handbooks  like  ‘  Our 
‘  German  Cousins,’  are  valuable  from  this  point  of  view  ;  nor 
should  the  laudable  efforts  of  ‘  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  ’ 
to  make  German  literature  better  known  to  its  readers  be  under¬ 
estimated.  In  Germany  there  are  plenty  of  books  of  the  same 
description.  ‘  Deutschland  und  England,’  by  the  well-known 
writer  Herr  Karl  Bleibtreu,  is  a  valuable  example.  Under  various 
headings,  such  as  ‘  English  and  German  Views  of  History,’  ‘  The 
‘  Literature,  Art  and  Science  of  the  Two  Nations,’  ‘  England  and 
‘  Germany’s  Naval  and  Military  Power,’  and  so  on,  he  first 
contrasts  what  the  extreme  Englishman  says  of  the  German, 
with  what  the  extreme  German  says  of  us,  and  then  proceeds 
to  state  ‘  Die  Wahrheit  ’  at  great  length  himself.  He  is  certainly 
illuminating,  and  on  the  whole  just,  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
all  his  conclusions.  His  literary  judgements,  for  example, 
such  as  that  on  Milton’s  poetry,  are  not  always  unimpeachable. 
But  he  is  fearless,  both  in  trenchant  criticism  and  in  generous 
praise  of  the  foibles  and  merits  of  both  nations.  His  merciless 
dissection  of  British  self-satisfaction  in  matters  where  we  have 
least  cause  to  be  proud  is  all  the  more  convincing  for  the  tribute 
he  pays  to  our  good  qualities.  We  are  indeed  more  disposed 
to  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  truth  in  the  criticism  of  a  man 
who  tells  us  that  ‘  the  boundless  boastfulness  and  self-glorification 
‘  of  the  English,  unfortunately  their  most  marked  characteristic, 
‘  nowhere  manifests  itself  so  clearly  as  in  their  habit  of  mag- 
‘  nifying  their  obscure  past,’  when  the  same  man  analyses  so 
subtly  and  with  such  genuine  fellow-feeling  the  true  English 
gentleman  :  ‘  Die  politesse  de  coeur,  das  Taktgefiihl,  die  wahre 
‘  Hoflichkeit  sind  englische  Eigenschaften  ’  is  his  conclusion — 
too  good  to  be  translated.  And  if  at  times  he  chastises  us  with 
whips,  his  own  countrymen  he  chastises  with  scorpions  such  as 
no’ foreigner  would  venture  to  use.  A  writer  so  just  in  his  main 
criticisms  and  so  generous  in  his  praise  of  us  is  certainly  entitled 
to  respectful  attention  in  his  verdict  on  our  respective  places  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  solemn  warning  to  strife-mongers  with 
which  he  concludes  : 
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‘  Fools !  Every  weakening  of  Germany  endangers  British 
hegemony,  since  Asiatics  and  Africans  are  not  precise  in  their 
distinctions  and  treat  all  white  people  as  united  against  themselves. 
Again,  everytliing  that  undermines  the  British  power  will  be  a 
death-blow  to  Europe’s  position,  for  without  England  the  superiority 
of  the  white  race  cannot  maintain  itself.  Every  wound  that  we 
give  the  other  cuts  into  our  own  flesh.’ 

Another  little  book  to  which  we  would  draw  special  attention 
is  Professor  von  Schulze-Gaovernitz’s  ‘  England  und  Deutsch- 
‘  land,’  originally  \vritten  as  a  birthday  offering  to  H.R.H.  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  quoted 
several  passages  from  this  book,  which  is  interesting  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  far  more  numerous  class  in  Germany  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Those  for  whom  the  Professor  speaks  desire  a  strong 
fleet,  not  to  fight  England,  but  sufficient  for  protection  if  England 
were  to  attack  them  ;  at  the  same  time  they  desire  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  England,  chiefly  on  economic  grounds,  because  each 
country  provides  the  best  market  for  the  other,  while  the  ruin 
of  either  would  mean  destruction  to  both.  And  he  is  quite 
frank  with  his  countrymen  about  the  evil  return  they  make  to 
England’s  encouragement  of  German  commerce  by  their 
‘  aggressive  policy  of  protection.’  ‘  We  do  not,’  he  adds,  ‘  give 
‘  support  to  free  trade  by  preaching  “  the  open  door  ”  and  doing 
‘  exactly  the  opposite.  Above  all  we  should  put  an  end  to  such 
‘  tariffs  as  give  covert  premiums  to  our  exports.  All  such 
‘  tariffs  are  regarded  by  the  English  as  “  unfair,”  and  are  so 
‘  many  nails  in  the  cofl&n  of  free  trade.’  Professor  von  Schidze- 
Gaevernitz’s  gratitude  to  England  is,  it  is  true,  rather  of  the 
expectant  order,  and  he  shows  little  knowledge  of  us  in  his  belief 
that  England  seriously  wishes  to  destroy  the  German  fleet  and 
German  commerce;  but  his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a 
close  understanding  with  England  is  undoubtedly  genuine  and 
noteworthy. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ill-will  to 
England  in  certain  quarters  of  Germany  is  only  tempered  by 
an  occasional  appreciation  of  our  economical  and  pohtical 
value.  Herr  Bleibtreu  tells  us  that  in  the  spiritual  hfe  ‘  Ger- 
‘  many’s  secret  love  for  England  abides  unchanged,’  and  those 
who  seek  for  it  will  still  find  that  the  spirit  which  dictated 
Goethe’s  sympathy  for  England  is  not  yet  dead.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  charmingly  Goethe  explained  the  qualities  in 
the  young  Englishmen  visiting  Weimar  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  Weimar  maidens’  peace  of  mind  : 

‘  It  is  not  birth  or  riches  which  make  them  what  they  are,  but  that 
they  have  the  courage  to  be  true  to  their  nature.  There  is  nothing 
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artificial  or  distorted  in  them,  and  compromises  and  obliquity  of 
vision  are  strange  to  them.  Whatever  they  are,  they  are 
thoroughly  ;  even  thorough  fools  sometimes,  I  admit  quite  readily. 
But  they,  too,  have  some  merit  in  the  natural  order  of  the  universe.’ 

This  is  a  tribute  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  should  like  to  set 
beside  it  one  from  the  pen  of  a  modern  writer.  Herr  Gustav 
Frenssen,  author  of  the  well-known  novel,  ‘  Jdrn  Uhl,’  in  his 
book  ‘  Peter  Moors  Fahrt  nach  Slid  west,’  describes,  with  a 
simplicity  and  vividness  almost  worthy  of  ‘  War  and  Peace,’ 
the  adventures  of  a  homely  German  volunteer  in  the  war  in 
German  South-West  Africa;  The  passage  about  England  occurs 
when  Peter  is  passing  our  coast  on  the  outward  bound  transport, 
and  overhears  one  of  the  naval  officers  saying  : 

‘  “  We  seafaring  men  have  a  different  notion  of  the  English  to 
what  our  inland  folk  have.  We  meet  them  in  every  harbour  of  the 
world  and  know  that  of  all  people  they  are  the  most  worthy  of 
respect.  Yes,  behind  those  chalk  cliffs  lives  the  first  nation  on 
earth,  real  gentlefolk,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  a  courageous, 
a  united,  and  a  wealthy  people.  But  what  of  us  ?  One  only  of  their 
characteristics  have  we  from  old,  courage  ;  another  we  are  slowly 
getting,  wealth.  Whether  we  shall  ever  gain  the  rest — well,  that  is 
the  question  of  our  lives.”  I  marvelled  then  at  this  saying.  But 
afterwards  the  old  South  Africans,  whom  I  came  to  know,  also  spoke 
with  great  respect  of  the  English.' 

We,  too,  have  in  our  hearts  a  real  love  and  respect  for  what, 
in  spite  of  modern  symptoms  that  we  dislike,  we  know  to  be 
the  essential  nature  of  ‘  that  noble,  patient,  deep,  pious,  and 
‘  solid  Germany.’  Doubtless  we  cannot  but  note  the  brutality 
and  jarring  cynicism  sometimes  revealed  in  the  memoirs  of  ‘  that 
‘  awful  Chancellor,’  the  founder  of  the  new  Germany,  such  as 
his  manipulation  of  the  Ems  telegram,  and  his  readiness  to  en¬ 
courage  revolution  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  there,  too,  and 
especially  in  the  most  unconscious  passages,  is  much  which 
to  an  Englishman  must  redeem  the  violence  and  awaken  deep 
sympathy  for  him  and  for  the  nation  he  created.  His  passionate 
love  for  his  country,  his  loyalty  to  his  old  master,  and,  in  one 
of  the  great  crises  of  German  history,  his  mellow  wisdom,  and, 
calculated,  if  you  will,  but  still  very  noble,  moderation  to  Austria, 
are  qualities  which  none  of  us  can  ignore;  And  since  the  crown¬ 
ing  triumph  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles  what  a  nation 
it  has  proved  itself !  It  is  true  that  during  these  forty  years 
the  spiritual  elevation,  which  glorified  Germany’s  greatest 
writers  in  the  past,  seems  to  have  been  slumbering.  But  it  is 
not  for  all  times  to  reach  the  same  levels  in  the  same  ways.  We 
also  have  had  our  years  of  strain  and  stress  when  we  appeared 
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to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  laying  up  all  our  treasures  upon 
earth,  when  we  were  regarded  as  unmannerly  bullies,  and 
when  we  seemed  brutal  and  unforgiving  to  any  who  crossed  our 
path.  But  w'e  know  that  the  core  was  sound,  that  we  felt 
ourselves  bound  at  those  stages  of  our  history  to  strengthen 
our  material  position  in  order  to  give  free  scope  for  our  national 
developement  and  our  civilising  power,  and  that  even  so  our  acts 
were  not  so  black  as  they  appeared  to  the  superficial  and 
unfriendly  foreigner.  To-day  we  admire,  even  when  we  most 
resent,  the  industry  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  the 
Germans  have  built  up  their  manufactures  and  their  commerce, 
and  we  would  fain  imitate  them  ;  we  wonder  at  their  thorough¬ 
ness  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  at  their  masterly  fabric  of  State- 
education.  We  see  much  to  criticise  in  their  Colonial  methods, 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  we  also  have  learned  Colonial 
state-craft  through  a  bitter  course  of  failures,  and  that  even 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  developement  their  Colonial  Secretary, 
by  visits  to  our  Colonies,  has  set  an  example  of  modest  willingness 
to  learn  by  our  successes.  Their  Government  is  arbitrary  in  a 
way  we  ourselves  could  not  brook,  but  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  past  warns  us  to  throw  no  stones.  Even  their  semi- 
feudal  landed  proprietors,  narrow-minded  and  selfish  as  they 
seem  to  us,  show  an  energy  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  estates  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  new  methods  which 
would  put  many  of  our  own  to  shame,  while  their  uncalculating 
loyalty  to  the  throne  is  an  asset  in  German  national  life  to 
which  due  weight  is  rarely  given.  In  a  word,  in  spite  of  obvious 
differences,  in  spite  too  of  often  opposing  interests,  Englishmen 
and  Germans  are  more  alike  in  their  outlook  on  the  essentials 
of  life  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  two  countries.  W'e  share 
the  same  deep  love  of  home,  the  same  robust  common-sense, 
the  same  hatred  of  shams,  and  the  same  propensity  to  senti¬ 
mentality  in  its  best  aspect.  Both,  in  spite  or  because  of  an 
ingrained  habit  of  free  criticism,  can  rise  as  one  man  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  national  duty.  ‘  Deutsche  Treue  ’  is  a  quality 
of  which  our  cousins  often  boast ;  it  is  only  another  version  of 
our  o  wn  ‘  John  Bull  tenacity.’ 

And  yet  we  are  estranged — the  more’s  the  pity.  Some  cynics 
console  themselves  for  this  by  the  theory  that  a  great  nation 
has  always  at  least  one  enemy  in  the  world,  and  that 
since  we  are  now  in  harmony  with  France  and  Russia,  Germany 
must  needs  be  our  foe.  This,  in  our  view,  is  an  unnecessarily 
pessimistic  theory.  The  evils  of  the  estrangement  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Both  nations  are  handicapped  in  their  civilising 
tasks.  The  expense  of  armaments  alone,  which  such  an  attitude 
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necessitates,  is  a  grievous  handicap  to  civilisation  ;  for  you 
cannot  spend  sixty  millions  a  year  on  armies  and  navies  without 
crippling  the  resources  available  for  the  country’s  developement, 
and  for  improving  the  condition  of  its  people.*  Armaments 
would  not  disappear  were  there  more  cordiality  between  us, 
but  the  mad  race  for  superiority  would  slacken.  Nor  is  expense 
the  gravest  of  the  evils  involved.  Estrangement  breeds  sus¬ 
picion  in  all  the  relations  of  national  hfe  ;  the  best  intentioned 
action  on  one  side  is  distrusted  by  the  other,  and  each  feels 
itself  hampered  in  legitimate  objects  by  the  fear  of  causing 
annoyance.  Moreover,  constant  exacerbation  of  national  feeling 
creates  an  inflammable  atmosphere  ready  to  explode  at  the 
slightest  spark.  In  all  dealings  between  nations,  questions  are 
constantly  arising  which  are  settled  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
diplomacy ;  but,  with  a  predisposition  to  find  evil  intentions, 
the  least  of  such  difficulties  may  at  any  moment  precipitate  a 
conflict  before  diplomacy  has  time  to  act.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  a  declaration  of  war  is  rarely  its  real  cause  ;  the  previously 
existing  state  of  feeling  alone  raises  it  to  that  sinister  dignity. 

How  can  this  estrangement  be  cured  ?  Not,  we  believe,  by 
any  heroic  measures.  One  school  of  thought  in  Germany,  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  drastic  remedy  is  required  for  what  they  regard  as 
a  deep-seated  evil,  believe  that  the  only  method  of  restoring 
friendly  relations  is  by  a  defensive  agreement  between  the  two 
Powers.  In  a  word,  either  permanent  estrangement  or  the 
closest  alliance  seem  to  them  the  only  alternatives.  Such  an 
idea  is  natural  enough  in  Germany.  They  realise  in  a  way  of 
which  we  can  hardly  have  a  conception  the  instant  danger  of 
invasion,  and  have  never  thought  of  an  understanding  as  of 
any  value  which  did  not  definitely  guard  against  such  a  risk. 
Their  first  impulse  therefore  in  coming  to  terms  with  another 
nation  is  to  form  a  defensive  alliance.  We  have  never  felt  this 
need  to  the  same  extent.  Our  agreements  with  Continental 
Powers  take  rather  the  form  of  composing  ancient  quarrels  than 
of  guarding  against  problematical  dangers.  We  feel  that  such 
a  defensive  agreement  would  do  more  harm  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  other  nations  than  good  to  ourselves  and  Germany. 
It  would  indeed  defeat  our  main  object  of  guaranteeing  peace 
by  creating  more  difficulties  than  it  allayed.  Any  understanding 
we  may  make  in  the  future  must,  as  in  the  case  of  those  happily 

*  Since  writing  these  words  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  Professor  Delbriick’s  article  in  the  Contemporary  for 
this  month.  He  seems  to  take  a  more  sanguine  view  of  national 
finance,  an  optimism  which  we  are  unable  to  share.  But  his  article 
is  very  interesting  for  its  frank  exposition  of  German  motives  in 
creating  so  large  a  fleet. 
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concluded  with  France  and  Russia,  be  in  the  nature  of  settling 
differences,  and  such  that  all  the  world  can  participate  therein.  For 
in  our  agi’eements  we  do  not  envisage  war,  but  European  peace. 

Nothing  therefore  so  cut  and  dried  as  a  convention  between  the 
two  nations  is  required,  since  we  have  no  actual  dispute  to  settle. 
What  is  chiefly  needed  to  induce  better  relations  are — more  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  interests  and  glorious  memories  *  that  we  have 
in  common,  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of  each  other’s  history, 
of  our  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities,  and  even  of  the  real 
grievances  each  has  against  the  other.  Above  all,  we 
should  avoid  thinking  that  each  nation  is  plotting  against  the 
other.  There  are,  no  doubt,  people  in  England  anxious  to 
destroy  Germany’s  fleet  and  smash  her  commerce,  just  as  there 
are  people  in  Germany  who  would  like  to  do  the  same  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  in  every  country  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
people  of  the  same  extreme  views.  Every  Russian  has  certainly 
not  yet  given  up  the  dream  once  cherished  of  annexing  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  there  are  plenty  of  American  citizens  still 
anxious  to  twist  the  Lion’s  tail.  In  the  same  way  there  are 
still  Canadians  who  feel  no  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
a  few  back-country  Boers  who  would  hoist  the  Republican  flag 
to-morrow  if  they  could.  But  it  is  undignified  for  a  great  people 
to  take  all  such  vapourings  or  such  sullen  discontents  as  the 
expression  of  another  country’s  deliberate  ambition,  or  to  treat 
the  theories  of  Pan-Germanism  or  Pan-Slavism  or  of  British 
ImperiaUsm  in  their  most  blatant  forms  as  constant  menaces  to 
one’s  own  security.  Moreover,  it  is  well  not  to  take  every  ex¬ 
treme  expression  of  national  ideals  too  seriously,  even  when 
uttered  by  a  Bismarck,  No  doubt  every  considerable  nation 
thinks  or  has  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
if  its  own  influence  were  supreme,  and  theoretically  would 
be  prepared  to  secure  this  supremacy.  It  is  a  natural  and  very 
pardonable  instinct.  But  its  existence  by  no  means  implies 
that  such  a  belief  would  at  any  given  moment  necessarily  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  action,  even  if  such  action  might  conceivably  be 
successful.  Our  extreme  Jingoes  themselves  would  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  paint  the  map  of  the  whole  world  red,  even  if  they 
could  ;  much  less  the  average  Englishman, 

*  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  regret  and  criticism  in  Germany 
that  at  the  150th  anniversary  celebration  of  Minden,  on  August  1, 
the  representatives  of  the  six  English  Battalions  that  still  bear 
‘  Minden  *  on  the  colours  were  at  the  last  moment  refused  permission 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  their  German  comrades  to  be  present. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  refusal,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  chance  of  recalling  together  common  glorious  memories 
was  not  taken  on  this  occasion. 
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No  one,  perhaps,  can  do  more  to  discourage  excessive  ambitions 
and  excessive  hatreds  on  either  side  than  journalists,  and  among 
these  especially  foreign  correspondents.  It  is  easy  even  for  the 
man  in  the  street  to  draw  right  conclusions  fiom  all  the  facts, 
but  if  the  only  material  upon  which  he  has  to  go  is  news  dictated 
by  the  parti-pris  of  an  informant  anxious  to  bring  out  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  facts,  he  is  easily  led  to  take  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  situation.  To  understand  another  nation  a  knowledge  of 
its  good  points  is  at  least  as  important  as  of  its  less  attractive 
features,  while  the  very  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it  are 
seen  in  juster  proportion  by  means  of  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
its  aims  and  ideals.  The  Germans  need  to  see  us  more  through 
English  spectacles,  and  we  them  through  German  spectacles.  If, 
for  example,  more  of  the  friendly  utterances,  such  as  those  we 
have  quoted,  were  reported  with  the  same  solemnity  as  the 
ebullitions  of  ill-will,  a  better  feeling  would  be  created.  And  if 
newspaper  correspondents,  instead  of  paying  so  much  attention 
to  press  pronouncements  and  confining  themselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  London  or  Berlin,  would  travel  more  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  accredited  and  enter  more  into  the  life  of  the 
people,  they  w'ould  often  have  a  different  tale  to  tell.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Germany,  where  the  newspapers  are 
not  quite  so  faithful  a  barometer  of  public  opinion  as  our  best 
papers,  and  where  the  opinion  of  Berlin  is  by  no  means  an 
epitome  of  that  of  Germany. 

One  last  word  about  the  Fleet — the  question  of  greatest  moment 
to  Enghshmen,  and  a  matter  of  national  pride  to  the  Germans. 
We  are  determined  to  have  a  fleet  capable  of  maintaining  our 
position  against  a  possible  combination  of  any  two  Powers.  We 
can  take  no  risks,  and  must  protect  our  Empire  in  the  only 
way  available  to  us.  The  Germans  also  mean  to  have  a  fleet, 
not  for  aggressive  purposes,  but  to  ensure  respect  for  their 
coast  and  their  vast  commerce.  Even  some  eminent  men 
amongst  the  Social  Democrats  are  convinced  of  its  necessity. 
Let  us  hope  that  Germany  may  find  less  rapid  progress  con¬ 
sonant  with  her  security.  Let  us  remember  too  that  Germany 
regards  her  fleet  as  her  own  affair,  and  the  English  fleet  as 
ours ;  and  that  if  we  offer  suggestions  about  reduction  of 
armaments  while  she  is  still  immeasurably  inferior  to  us,  or 
criticise  her  building  in  a  hostile  spirit,  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
make  her  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  to  build. 
There  are  indications  that  Germany  is  considering  the  question 
of  reducing  her  speed  of  building.  It  would  be  wiser  in  us  to 
leave  her  to  settle  the  question  by  herself.  She  knows  our 
position,  the  rest  we  must  leave  to  her. 
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Art.  IX.— recent  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

1.  Round  about  the  North  Pole.  By  W.  J.  Gordon.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1907. 

2.  Farthest  North.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  2  vols.  London  : 

A.  Constable  and  Co.  1897. 

3.  On  the  ‘  Polar  Star  ’  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  By  H.R.H.  Luigi 

Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  2  vols.  London  : 
Hutchinson  and  Co.  1903. 

4.  New  Land :  Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Otto 

Sverdrup.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
1902. 

5.  Nearest  the  Pole.  By  Robert  E.  Peary.  London : 

Hutchinson  and  Co.  1907. 

6.  The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

London  :  Alston  Rivers.  1905. 

7.  The  Voyage  of  the  ‘  Discovery.'  By  Robert  F.  Scott. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1905. 

8.  The  Voyage  of  the  ‘  Scotia.'  By  Three  of  the  Staff.  Edin¬ 

burgh  :  \Vm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1906. 

And  other  Works. 

WHEN  Burton  came  to  write  of  air  in  the  ‘  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
‘  choly  ’  he  fluttered  away  from  his  subject  in  a  world- wide 
digression,  buzzing  like  a  bee  in  a  garden  from  problem  to 
problem  of  the  geography  of  his  day. 

‘  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and  navigable  by  the  Pole  Arctic,  and 
which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  Bartison  the  Hollander,  under  the 
Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ;  or  by  Fretum  Davis, 
or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  Hudson’s  discovery  be  true  of  a  new 
found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button’s  Bay  in  50,  Hubberd’s 
Hope  in  60,  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  welcome  in 
Northwest  Fox.  .  .  .  Whether  Guinea  be  an  island  or  part  of  the 
continent,  or  that  hungry  Spaniard’s  discovery  of  Terra  Australis 
Incognita  or  Magellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mercurius  Britannius 
or  his  of  Utopia  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be 
so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  tem- 

Serate  zone,  cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some  flourishing  king- 
oms  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards. 
Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage  to  Mare  pacificum  ; 
methinks  some  of  our  modern  argonauts  should  prosecute  the 
rest.’ 
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That  was  nearly  three  centuries  ago  ;  since  then  men  have  run 
to  and  fro  to  some  purpose  and  knowledge  has  been  increased ; 
but  around  the  Poles  there  still  lie  vast  solitudes  into  which  no 
traveller  has  ever  burst.  In  the  North  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  follow  the  way  of  Bartison  the  Hollander — the  gallant 
Willem  Barentsz.  Fretum  Davis  has  been  probed  to  its  farthest 
channels,  the  way  by  Nova  Zembla  has  yielded  much,  but  so  far 
no  entrance  has  led  a  ship  to  the  Pole  Arctic  itself.  In  the  South 
‘  flourishing  kingdoms  ’  have  indeed  been  yielded  to  succeeding 
ages,  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  brought  to  light  in 
following  up  the  clues  of  that  ‘  hungry  Spaniard  ’  Quiros  ;  but 
the  rest  of  his  vast  continent,  stretching  through  all  the  oceans 
to  the  circle  Antarctic,  was  hunted  from  the  map  of  the  world  by 
Captain  James  Cook  in  his  second  voyage.  The  ‘  Resolution  ’ 
might  well  have  hoisted  a  broom  at  her  mast-head  as  she  came  up 
Channel  in  1775,  for  never  in  the  history  of  exploration  has  one 
voyage  swept  into  oblivion  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  imperfect 
observation  hardened  into  error  by  inveterate  tradition.  Half  a 
century  passed  before  any  noticeable  advance  was  made  towards 
the  South  Pole  ;  and  twenty  years  more  before  the  great  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  ‘  Erebus  ’  and  ‘  Terror  ’  under  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross  opened  up  the  ice-free  waters^of  Ross  Sea  and  revealed  the 
mighty  volcanoes  which  keep  the  names  of  the  ships  in  the  far 
South.  Again,  fifty  years  elapsed  before  the  rise  of  the  third 
wave  of  Antarctic  enterprise,  which  may  before  it  subsides  carry 
some  fortunate  explorer  to  the  long-sought  goal.  In  the  North 
the  efforts  at  exploration  have  been  more  continuous,  and  the 
periods  of  apathy  shorter,  the  poleward  exploration  and  research 
culminating  in  the  announcement  in  September  1909  that  the 
North  Pole  had  been  reached  at  last. 

The  moment  is  opportune  for  comparing  the  greatest  and  most 
characteristic  exploits  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Earth  with  regard 
to  the  motives  which  impel  people  to  go  into  such  uncomfortable 
places,  the  methods  by  which  they  meet  the  special  difficulties  of 
the  regions,  and  the  results  which  have  been  achieved. 

The  two  polar  areas  resemble  each  other  and  differ  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  severity  of  their  climate  and  the 
exaggerated  contrast  between  winter  and  summer  in  the  matter 
of  daylight.  No  one  requires  to  seek  the  Poles  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  there,  for  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  those  points 
geography  is  reduced  to  its  mathematical  elements,  and  the 
mathematical  properties  of  the  Poles  as  regards  seasons  and 
sunlight,  time  and  direction,  have  been  familiar  to  the  student 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  The  northern  parts  of  the  Arctic 
region  are  bounded  by  the  broad  northern  coast-lines  of  Europe, 
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Asia,  and  America,  broken  only  by  a  tongue  of  the  Atlantic  and 
a  thread  of  the  Pacific,  so  that  it  has  happened  again  and  again, 
from  Barentsz  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  Leigh  Smith  in  the 
nineteenth,  that  explorers,  after  losing  their  ships  in  the  far  North, 
have  made  their  way  back  to  civiUsation  in  open  boats.  The 
North  polar  regions  teem  with  life,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal. 
Small,  bright  flowers  bloom  in  80°  N. ;  the  musk-ox,  Arctic  hare, 
fox,  and  wild  reindeer  live  in  the  most  northerly  land  that  has 
been  reached,  and  the  ice-bear  roams  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
sea,  it  may  be  to  the  Pole  itself.  It  is  now  inferred  on  evidence 
so  strong  as  to  amount  to  practical  proof  that  within  the  circle  of 
the  northern  continental  coasts  there  lies  a  deep-sea  basin 
covered  with  perpetual  ice,  not  locked  fast  in  frozen  silence,  but 
ever  rending  asunder,  reuniting  with  crashing  pressures  which 
throw  up  mighty  ridges  of  sphntered  slabs,  parting  again  along 
the  weaker  lines,  and  always  drifting  in  a  stiff  erratic  fashion  with 
a  general  movement  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  narrow 
Pacific  Strait  towards  the  broad  Atlantic  Channel.  The 
Antarctic  area,  on  the  contrary,  is  separated  at  one  point  by 
hundreds,  at  all  others  by  thousands,  of  miles  of  the  stormiest  of 
the  oceans  from  the  narrow  southern  ends  of  South  America, 
Africa,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  No  crew  shipwrecked  on 
Antarctic  land  could  ever  return  by  their  own  exertions.  For, 
except  on  the  seaboard,  where  seals  come  up  on  the  ice  and 
j)enguins  and  other  sea  birds  breed,  there  is  no  life  to  be  found. 
The  Antarctic  traveller  need  carry  no  weapons  of  defence,  and  he 
can  leave  stores  exposed  unprotected  on  the  ice  safe  from  the 
depredations  of  bear  or  fox ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
he  must  carry  his  food  with  him  or  starve.  There  has  been 
reason  since  the  expedition  of  the  ‘  Challenger  ’  in  1874  to 
believe  that  the  Antarctic  regions  consist  in  the  main  of  land 
sheathed  in  ice,  which  lies  massively  along  the  shore,  rendering 
landing  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Thus,  apart  from  climate,  the  two 
polar  areas  are  opposite  in  character  :  the  North  a  frozen  sea  in 
the  heart  of  the  continental  land  ;  the  South  an  ice-bound  island 
continent  beaten  upon  by  all  the  oceans. 

The  earlier  voyages  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  aUke  were 
part  of  the  great  commercial  struggle  to  reach  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  which  was  the  mainspring  of  discovery  in  the  heroic  ages 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  way  by  the  South 
lay  open  to  the  first  voyagers  who  brought  courage  and  per¬ 
sistence  to  bear,  with  the  result  that  for  two  centuries  after 
Vasco  da  Gama  found  the  South-East  Passage  and  Magellan  found 
the  South-West  Passage  to  the  Indies,  no  ship  went  southward 
of  the  regular  tracks  unless  it  was  driven  by  the  tempests  of  the 
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Southern  Ocean.  To  the  North  the  way  to  the  Indies  was 
barred  by  ice,  yet  the  North-West  Passage  or  the  North-East 
Passage,  if  it  could  be  made,  would  reduce  the  length  of  the 
voyage  to  the  Far  East  so  vastly  that  it  was  well  worth  struggling 
to  force  a  way.  English  efforts  after  the  North-West  Passage 
brought  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  indirectly  Canada  into 
the  British  Empire  ;  the  efforts  after  the  North-East  established 
the  Muscovy  Company,  and  gave  to  Russia  at  least  an  attic 
skyhght  towards  Europe  in  the  White  Sea  generations  before 
Peter  opened  his  great  French  window  on  the  Baltic.  Both 
Passages  were  accomplished  long  after  the  dream  that  gilded  ages 
of  Arctic  endeavour  had  faded  :  Nordenskiold  carried  the  ‘  Vega  ’ 
round  Asia  in  1879  under  steam  ;  and  although  Franklin  and  the 
Franklin  Search  proved  that  the  North-West  Passage  was 
certainly  navigable,  it  was  not  until  1906  that  Roald  Amundsen, 
in  the  httle  sailing  vessel  ‘  Gjoa,’  first  circumnavigated  America  ; 
his  expedition  cost  less  than  2000Z.,  and,  so  far  as  necessities 
went,  it  could  have  been  accomplished  three  hundred  years 
earlier. 

The  main  motives  to  exploration  when  wide  surfaces  of  the 
world  still  lay  unknown  were  trade,  territorial  ambition,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal ;  but  the  first  alone  had  any  real  influence  in  the 
North.  No  Power  coveted  territory  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  there  was  no  population  to  draw  the  missionary  farther  than 
the  Greenland  coast.  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
trade  also  was  almost  demagnetised ;  the  few  vessels  which 
pursue  the  Greenland  whale  continue  to  ply  their  craft  more  by 
force  of  habit  than  hope  of  gain.  But  two  new  motives  have 
meanwhile  come  to  maturity,  singularly  different  fruits  of  the 
complex  and  contradictory  developements  of  modern  life — 
Scientific  Research,  which  will  endure  for  ever,  and  Record 
Breaking,  the  fashion  of  a  day.  The  former  has  been  nurtured 
and  rewarded  by  learned  societies,  patronised  by  Governments, 
and  is  recognised  everywhere  as  a  dignified  and  noble  motive ; 
but  the  results,  while  listened  to  respectfully  by  all,  are  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  a  few.  Record  breaking  as  a  power  springs  from 
the  cheapened  Press,  the  means  of  creating  a  mighty,  if  short¬ 
lived,  flare  of  fame,  placing  the  explorer  who  outdistances  his 
fellows  on  the  same  platform  it  may  be  as  the  prize-fighter,  jockey, 
or  music-hall  singer,*  but  placing  him  for  the  moment  at  the 
front.  The  learned  societies  may  frown,  but  Society  smiles  on 

*  Since  this  was  written  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  has  been  met  on  his  return 
from  his  North  Pole  expedition  by  an  offer  of  8000/.  to  appear 
nightly  for  ten  weeks  on  a  music-hall  stage. 
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the  record  breaker  ;  his  lectures  are  paid  for  at  rates  only  realised 
by  entertainers,  never  by  exponents  of  science  ;  his  book  sells  by 
the  ten  thousand.  Pole-hunting  might  become  as  much  a  matter 
of  calculated  business  as  any  sporting  professionalism  but  for 
one  reason — success  demands  quahties  so  exceptional  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  not  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  able  men  could  possibly  achieve  it.  Grant  as  one  must 
that  ‘  blown  harshly  ’  by  the  halfpenny  press  the  trump  of  fame 
no  longer  keeps  its  ‘  golden  cry,’  the  incentive  is  still  one  that 
appeals  even  to  noble  minds  if  they  have  not  overcome  the  ‘  last 
‘  infirmity  ’ ;  and  the  winnowing  processes  of  polar  travel 
cannot  fail  to  educate  even  one  who  starts  with  no  more  than 
just  the  common  motive  of  personal  ambition.  Though  it  is  not 
for  us  to  unravel  the  tangled  motives  of  individual  explorers  or 
to  criticise  the  beat  of  the  engine  that  drives  them,  we  cannot  but 
recognise  the  power  and  the  popularity  of  the  impulse  of  out¬ 
vying  others.  The  man  impelled  by  the  love  of  science  alone 
appeals  equally  to  the  admiration  of  the  learned  in  every  civilised 
community,  though  to  a  limited  number  in  each,  and  as  a  result 
his  efforts  are  appreciated  by  more  people  abroad  than  at  home, 
whatever  his  country  may  be.  He  who  is  driven  by  the  wish  to 
place  the  flag  of  his  country  ahead  of  any  other  wins  the  unani¬ 
mous,  if  uncritical,  applause  of  his  compatriots,  and  perhaps 
goads  another  people  to  make  a  yet  more  strenuous  effort  in  order 
to  outdo  him.  Of  course  the  slower,  less  showy,  scarce  noticed, 
and  frequently  unrewarded  work  of  the  man  of  science  is  that 
which  counts  in  the  long  run  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  but 
scientific  work  demands  time  and  a  quiet  mind,  it  assorts  ill  with 
desperate  efforts  to  go  fast  as  well  as  far.  The  man  of  science 
can  combine  with  his  fellows  in  all  lands  and  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  pioneer  who  breaks  the  path,  and  in  the  interest  of 
science  itself  it  is  well  that  someone  is  encouraged  by  a  reward, 
which  glitters  for  him,  to  overcome  initial  difficulties  and  show 
the  way  over  new  ground. 

The  methods  of  polar  travel  have  altered  slowly.  It  has  long 
been  one  of  the  axioms  of  polar  explorers  by  sea  to  keep  close  to 
a  coast  line,  another  to  avoid  entering  the  pack-ice,  a  third  to 
keep  open  a  line  of  retreat,  and  a  fourth  in  the  last  extremity 
to  wait  in  hope  for  a  relief  expedition.  The  reputations  made  in 
the  long  course  of  the  Franklin  search  were  made  as  a  rule  by 
showing  a  brilliant  disregard  of  tradition,  such  as  is  only  possible 
for  great  men,  and  the  most  successful  explorers  since  that  time 
have  without  exception  disregarded  one  or  more  of  the  ancient 
axioms.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the  siege  of  both  Poles,  and 
there  is  some  convenience  in  considering  the  more  distant  first. 
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There  had  been  no  attempt  to  explore  the  Antarctic  region 
for  twenty  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  ‘  Challenger,’  and 
that  was  a  mere  snap  at  a  forbidden  fruit — the  ship  not 
having  been  prepared,  nor  the  party  equipped  for  service 
in  the  polar  regions.  For  half  a  century  the  eminent 
German  meteorologist  and  magnetician.  Dr,  von  Neumayer, 
had  been  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  the  importance  of 
renewing  Antarctic  research.  Sir  John  Murray,  one  of  the 
scientific  stafi  of  the  ‘  Challenger,’  the  interpreter  of  the  ‘  Chal- 
‘  lenger’s  ’  results,  and  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  physical 
geographers  of  the  world,  had  frequently  expressed  his  views  in 
the  same  sense,  and  clearly  set  forth  the  conditions  which  an 
expedition  should  fulfil.  To  the  work  of  these  two  men  the 
ripening  of  scientific  and  public  opinion  was  almost  entirely  due, 
and  they  are  the  true  parents  of  the  Antarctic  expeditions  of  the 
last  twelve  years.  The  international  co-operation  which  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  expeditions  of  the  ‘  Gauss  ’  and  the 
‘  Discovery,’  on  which  indeed  the  full  success  of  the  combined 
effort  depended,  might  have  been  enormously  more  productive 
had  one  or  other  of  these  men  been  the  President  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Council  charged  with  full  control ;  but  neither  would 
move  to  take  the  first  place  in  either  country.  The  two  expedi¬ 
tions  were  in  free  communication  with  each  other  ;  but  each  was 
the  affair  of  one  nation  organised  by  separate  committees,  and 
they  helped  each  other  by  the  spur  of  rivalry  as  much  as  by  the 
bond  of  co-operation. 

While  the  great  national  expeditions  were  preparing,  two 
sparks  of  individual  ambition  flashed  in  the  Aiitarctic  night. 
The  first  was  fired  by  the  fierce  passion  of  a  Belgian  sailor.  Captain 
Gerlache,  to  explore  the  South  polar  seas.  Aided  by  the  no  less 
ardent  scientific  enthusiasm  of  the  Pole  Ar5towski,he  raised  about 
12,000^,,  bought  an  old  whaler,  rechristened  the  ‘  Belgica,’  manned 
her  with  a  cosmopolitan  crew,  and  by  sheer  recklessness  got 
caught  in  the  ice-pack  of  Bellingshausen  Sea,  south-west  of 
Graham  Land,  and  drifted  with  it  for  a  year  and  a  month.  The 
American  surgeon.  Dr,  F.  A,  Cook,  draws  a  lurid  picture  of  the 
‘  hellish  ’  experience  of  the  first  Antarctic  night,  and  extracted 
from  it  much  wise  counsel  for  future  explorers.  Small  as  she  was 
and  imhappy  as  the  conditions  on  board  seem  to  have  been, 
the  ‘  Belgica  ’  brought  home  a  load  of  scientific  collections  and 
observations  greater  than  was  ever  won  before  at  so  small  a 
cost  in  money  ;  and  though  ten  years  have  elapsed,  the  handsome 
quartos  are  still  appearing  with  the  results  published  by  the 
Government,  proud  of  the  honour  which  the  expedition  brought 
to  the  country  at  a  time  when  it  was  intensely  valued. 
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The  other  spark  was  the  expedition  of  the  ‘  Southern  Cross,’ 
financed  by  a  London  business  man,  but  whether  with  any 
expectation  of  material  return  has  not  transpired,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  who  though  his  efforts  were  not 
adjudged  a  reward  by  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  did  a 
very  notable  piece  of  work.  By  landing  at  Cape  Adare  his  party 
was  the  first  to  winter  on  Antarctic  land ;  by  tracing  out  the 
limits  of  the  great  ice  barrier  discovered  by  Ross  in  1840,  he  was 
the  first  to  show  that  it  had  receded  thirty  miles  to  the  southward 
since  it  was  charted  in  1840,  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  discover 
lichens  and  other  forms  of  lowly  vegetation  on  the  rocks  south  of 
the  Antarctic  circle.  Although  himself  imversed  in  science,  he 
chose  companions,  including  Mr.  L.  C.  Bemacchi  and  Captain 
Colbeck,  whose  names  have  since  come  to  the  front.  Borchgre¬ 
vink  spent  a  year  on  shore,  but  he  made  no  land  journey  of  any 
importance.  His  ambition  however  was  gratified  by  reaching  a 
day’s  journey  from  the  edge  of  the  Great  Barrier,  on  which  he 
was  the  first  to  land,  the  latitude  of  78°  50'  S.,  some  forty  miles 
beyond  Ross’s  farthest. 

The  two  great  expeditions  sailed  in  August  1901.  The  German 
vessel,  the  ‘  Gauss,’  was  built  on  the  model  of  the  ‘  Fram,’  modi¬ 
fied  to  fit  her  better  for  sailing,  and  she  was  rigged  as  a  barquen- 
tine.  The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Erich  von 
Drygalski,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
with  a  large  scientific  staff  of  accomplished  specialists.  Her 
point  of  attack  on  the  Antarctic  circle  was  to  be  the  90th  meridian, 
south  of  Kerguelen  Island,  a  region  of  which  nothing  was 
known  save  that  an  appearance  of  land  was  reported  there  by 
Wilkes,  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition.  The  ‘  Gauss  ’ 
found  land  and  left  the  name  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  upon  it, 
but  she  did  no  record-breaking,  unless  it  may  have  been  in  the 
diligence  with  which  all  branches  of  scientific  work  were  pursued, 
and  she  returned  to  Europe  in  1903  laden  with  material  for  many 
years’  labour  of  many  specialists. 

The  ‘  Discovery  ’  was  built  and  equipped  for  the  British 
expedition  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  leading  place  amongst 
many  eminent  men  was  taken  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  who 
knows  more  of  the  history  of  polar  exploration  than  any  man 
living,  and  whose  enthusiastic  devotion  was  such  as  to  win  from 
the  leader  the  dedication  of  the  narrative  to  ‘  the  father  of  the 
‘  expedition  and  its  most  constant  friend.’  The  ship  was  the 
largest  ever  sent  into  the  Antarctic,  and  she  was  the  strongest 
to  resist  ice  pressure,  the  most  carefully  designed  to  facilitate 
magnetic  observations,  the  most  powerfully  engined,  and  by 
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far  the  costliest,  yet  she  leaked  more  than  even  a  wooden  ship 
should,  with  lamentable  results  to  the  provisions  ;  in  spite  of 
the  official  supervision  during  building,  her  commander  declared 
that  at  least  one  carpenter  must  have  scamped  his  work.  She 
was  an  awkward  vessel  to  handle  under  canvas,  though  rigged 
as  a  barque,  hke  all  the  Dundee  whalers.  The  commander  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  expedition  was  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
R,  F.  Scott,  R.N.,  a  man  born  to  command  and  to  lead,  keen 
and  thorough  in  all  that  concerns  naval  discipline,  but  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sympathetic  with  every  branch  of  scientific  work, 
and  with  no  thought  for  anything  but  the  success  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  primary  aim  was  the  scientific  study  of  that  portion 
of  the  Antarctic  area  discovered  by  Ross,  the  following  out  of 
his  discoveries  as  to  the  probable  existence  of  land  to  the  east 
of  the  great  ice  barrier,  a  journey  westward  into  the  mountains 
of  Victoria  Land,  and  a  journey  southward ;  but  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Pole  was  not  included  in  the  programme — the 
societies  which  sent  out  the  expedition  have  always  discouraged 
would-be  record  breakers.  In  an  expedition  of  this  kind  the 
commander  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  hmited  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  he  is  carrying  out  the  directions  of  others,  and  his 
instructions  are  apt  to  be  a  compromise  between  divergent 
views.  He  need  take  no  thought  of  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
or  his  own  income,  for  these  have  been  provided ;  he  need  not 
fear  that  he  will  be  left  without  relief  in  case  of  necessity,  or 
that  his  future  career  will  be  jeopardised  by  a  long  absence. 
Yet  Scott  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  accepted  responsibihty, 
and  pushed  forward  to  the  farthest  possible  as  zealously  as  if 
the  expedition  had  been  at  his  own  risk.  He  discovered  King 
Edward  VII  Land  near  the  position  where  Ross  reported  in  his 
cautious  way  ‘  an  appearance  ’ ;  he  found  McMurdo  Bay  to 
be  a  strait,  and  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror  to  be  the  summits 
of  an  island.  On  the  south  of  that  island  he  established  winter 
quarters,  where  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  lay  safely  for  two  years.  The 
men,  the  cream  of  the  Royal  Navy,  hved  under  naval  discipline 
all  that  time  of  their  own  free  will,  for  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  was 
a  yacht  flying  the  blue  ensign,  and  her  crew  could,  if  they  chose, 
have  claimed  and  exercised  the  hberty  of  merchant  seamen ; 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  shows  that  they  were  no  ordinary 
men.  The  officers  and  scientific  staff,  too,  were  above  the 
average  of  their  contemporaries.  It  may  be  that  better  results 
might  have  accrued  to  science  had  the  organisation  been  more 
akin  to  that  of  the  ‘  Gauss,’  or,  if  a  foreign  exemplar  be  distasteful, 
to  that  which  worked  so  well  on  the  ‘  Challenger.’  Everyone, 
however,  recognises  that  Captain  Scott  was  an  ideal  leader. 
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sharing  the  labour  and  exposure  of  his  men  and  raising  their 
respect  for  him  thereby ;  ever  foremost  in  positions  of  danger 
or  discomfort,  and  always  planning  how  to  minimise  discomfort 
or  danger  for  others.  He  had  received  abundance  of  advice 
from  his  committees,  but  often  he  saved  the  situation  by  falling 
back  on  his  own  well-balanced  common  sense.  He  had  studied 
Nansen’s  equipment  with  great  care,  had  adopted  his  pattern 
of  light  and  flexible  sledge  and  his  disregard  for  fur  clothing ; 
but  in  deference  to  other  advice,  furs  were  provided,  as  is  testified 
by  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the  crew  dressed  up  in  them  on  a 
hot  summer  day  before  leaving  London  River.  In  the  ice  all 
wore  the  woollen  goods  of  one  well-known  firm  and  the  wind- 
proof  fabrics  of  another,  with  no  hir  except  for  mittens  and 
foot-gear.  The  food  for  men  and  dogs  alike  was  not  all  of  the 
quality  it  should  have  been,  and  this  led  to  the  loss  of  many 
of  the  animals,  and  to  an  outbreak  of  scurvj"  which  was  speedily 
overcome  by  a  change  of  diet  when  recognised  ;  but  it  gives 
room  for  melancholy  thought  that  food  capable  of  going  wrong 
in  conditions  perfectly  well  known  beforehand  should  by  any 
conceivable  mischance  have  been  supplied  to  such  a  lavishly 
equipped  expedition.  Scott  travelled  on  his  great  journey  to 
the  South  with  dog  sledges,  the  way  being  prepared  by  laying 
out  a  depot  in  advance  some  distance  from  winter  quarters. 
The  journey  was  made  on  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  barrier 
ice,  parallel  to  a  great  range  of  south-running  mountains  which 
forms  the  buttress  of  the  Antarctic  plateau,  and  probably  the 
coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  On  November  2,  1902, 
Captain  Scott  set  out,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  with  five  sledges  and  nineteen  dogs. 
The  dogs  rapidly  weakened,  on  account  of  the  wretched  food 
which  was  alone  available,  and  this  involved  first  carrying 
half -loads  and  doing  each  stage  of  the  journey  three  times 
instead  of  once;  then,  on  December  16,  in  latitude  80°  30' S.,  a 
depot  was  established  on  the  ice  by  the  side  of  a  gigantic  rift 
that  made  nearer  approach  to  the  land  impossible.  Three 
weeks’  provisions  for  the  homeward  journey  were  left  here,  and 
being  thus  lightened  it  was  possible  to  bring  forward  all  that  was 
required  at  once,  and  so  instead  of  covering  four  or  five  miles 
a  day  it  was  possible  to  do  from  seven  to  eight.  The  weakest 
dog  was  killed  each  night  to  feed  the  rest,  but  the  best  were 
only  fit  to  pull  for  about  eight  hours  a  day  at  most ;  the  explorers 
themselves  could  have  gone  on  for  a  much  longer  time.  On 
December  20  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared  in  the  three  men 
who  were  on  reduced  rations,  and  only  on  Christmas  Day  did 
they  venture  for  once  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  The  last  camp 
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to  the  southward  was  made  on  December  30, 1902,  in  82°  17'  S., 
in  sight  of  lofty  mountains  beyond,  where  the  names  of  Markham 
and  Longstaff,  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  chief  subscriber  to  the  funds,  were  enthroned 
on  the  edge  of  the  unknown.  The  distance  gained  was  a  great 
advance  on  anything  that  had  been  done  before,  but  far  less 
than  could  easily  have  been  accomplished  had  the  dogs  main¬ 
tained  their  health  or  had  the  explorers  depended  on  their  own 
strength.  On  the  return  journey  a  sail  hoisted  on  the  sledge 
often  helped  greatly,  and  on  January  13  the  depot  in  80°  30'  S. 
was  picked  up,  but  Shackleton’s  health  had  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  The  dogs  were  now  quite  useless,  and  the  last  two 
were  killed  on  the  15th.  There  was  a  time  of  terrible  stress  on 
the  march,  until  the  second  depot  was  found  on  January  28, 
when  abundant  food  was  secured  and  the  ship  was  reached  on 
February  3,  1903,  all  being  much  exhausted  and  Shackleton 
very  ill.  Scott  says,  ‘  If  we  had  not  achieved  such  great  results 
‘  as  at  one  time  we  hoped  for,  we  knew  at  least  that  we  had  striven 
‘  and  endured  with  all  our  might.’  The  relief  ship  ‘  Morning  ’ 
had  arrived  with  letters  from  home  and  fresh  food  ;  it  was 
decided  that  Shackleton  must  return,  but  the  others  remained 
for  a  second  year. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  left  at  the  base  made  impor¬ 
tant  journeys  in  the  first  summer.  Lieutenant  Armitage,  the 
second  in  command,  had  found  a  way  up  the  Ferrar  glacier,  one 
of  the  great  ice-rivers  that  descend  from  the  western  mountains, 
and  reached  the  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  proving,  as 
had  been  expected,  that  the  mountains  formed  merely  the 
buttress  of  a  vast  elevated  plain.  In  the  early  summer  of  1903-04 
Scott  made  a  magnificent  journey  up  the  Ferrar  glacier,  reaching 
146°  33'  E.  in  78°  S.  by  travelling  over  the  monotonous  surface 
of  the  great  plateau  about  150  miles  beyond  the  turning-point 
of  Armitage.  He  thus  discharged  the  obligations  placed  upon 
him  by  the  committee.  The  joint  committee  and  the  Admiralty 
seem  to  have  been  unduly  timorous  about  the  equipment  of 
the  expedition  or  the  resourcefulness  of  Captain  Scott  and 
Captain  Colbeck,  of  the  ‘  Morning.’  Wearied,  it  may  be,  by 
a  foolish  clamour  for  the  succour  of  the  ‘  Discovery’s  ’  company, 
the  Admiralty  took  the  second  relief  expedition  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  carried  it  out  at  an  expense  which 
ought  to  have  sufficed  for  a  whole  new  season  of  Antarctic 
exploration.  They  sent  a  large  whaler,  the  ‘  Terra  Nova,’  out 
with  the  ‘  Morning,’  carrying  peremptory  orders  to  Captain 
Scott  to  leave  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  come  home  with  all  his 
people.  The  arrival  of  this  remarkable  ‘  relief  ’  was  characterised 
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by  Scott  as  ‘  the  first  and  last  cloud  of  gloom  ’  which  overspread 
the  expedition.  He  wrote  : 

‘  As  we  were  very  human  also,  it  may  be  confessed  that  not  a  little 
of  our  discontent  arose  from  wounded  vanity.  By  this  time  we 
considered  ourselves  very  able  to  cope  with  any  situation  that 
might  arise,  and  believed  that  we  were  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
ourselves.  It  was  not  a  little  trying  therefore  to  be  offered  relief  to 
an  extent  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  we  had  been  reduced  to  the 
direst  need.’ 

The  ‘  Discovery  ’  relieved  herself  from  the  ice  and  came  out, 
as  she  would  have  done  without  a  double  relief  expedition  : 
the  one  thing  she  lacked  was  coal  to  enable  her  to  run  through 
the  sea  west  of  the  Balleny  Islands,  where  Wilkes  had  struggled 
with  his  unseaworthy  sailing  ships  sixty  years  before ;  but  the 
‘  relief  ’  designed  for  imaginary  woes  did  not  extend  to  this 
real  want,  and  Scott  was  balked  of  his  opportunities  and  his 
expedition  shorn  of  much  of  its  honour  in  consequence.  The 
scientific  results  now  being  pubhshed  come  a  little  short  of 
the  expectation  aroused  when  the  expedition  set  out.  The 
biological  investigations  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
the  collections  of  zoological  and  geological  specimens  brought 
home  are  very  important.  The  expedition  was  asked  to  do  too 
many  things ;  the  men  were  good,  eager  to  do  their  best  and 
doing  it ;  but  some  of  them  lacked  a  year’s  preliminary  laboratory 
training  of  a  special  kind  to  enable  them  to  make  full  use  of  the 
apparatus  supplied  and  of  their  unique  opportunities.  It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  scientific  research  can  be  conducted  success¬ 
fully  on  lines  which  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  if  suggested  for 
business  or  military  operations.  That  the  expedition  was  no 
failure,  but  a  great  success,  was  mainly  due  to  Scott’s  immense 
ability,  and  to  the  courage  with  which  he  grappled  with  difficulties 
not  foreseen  before  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  sailed. 

What  may  be  done  with  a  free  hand  by  a  man  full  of  ability 
and  confidence  has  been  demonstrated  this  year  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Shackleton.  He  was  fitted  for  his  task  by  the  possession  of 
great  organising  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  the  originality  of 
genius  in  devising  plans,  and  sufficient  experience  on  which  to 
base  them,  but  not  enough  to  make  caution  hamper  his  ambition. 
His  breakdown  on  the  return  journey  from  Scott’s  Farthest 
South  weighed  on  his  mind  for  years,  and  by  degrees  the 
determination  to  show  what  he  could  do  in  a  South  Polar 
expedition  possessed  him,  and  led  him  to  risk  all  he  had  in 
equipping  the  ‘  Nimrod,’  his  private  friends  nobly  assisting, 
but  no  learned  society  or  public  body  at  home  lending  any 
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substantial  aid.  A  small  ice-protected  ship  of  250  tons  was  quietly 
purchased  and  quickly  equipped  with  everything  which  the 
experience  of  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  showed  to  be  useful  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  with  nothing  which  previous  experience  had  proved  to 
be  bad.  Manchurian  ponies  were  taken  instead  of  dogs,  for 
ponies  had  been  tried  successfully  by  Jackson  in  Franz  Josef 
Land  ten  years  previously  ;  sledges  were  made  in  Norway  by 
the  builders  of  those  carried  on  the  ‘  Fram  ’  and  on  the  ‘  Dis¬ 
covery,’  but  with  greater  strength,  lightness,  and  flexibility  than 
before  ;  and  a  motor-car  was  taken  in  order  to  test  the  possibihty 
of  travelling  by  this  means  over  the  barrier  surface.  Shackleton 
started  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  but  he  did  not  neglect  matters 
of  greater  permanent  importance.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
a  body  of  hardy  and  handy  young  fellows  of  the  most  diverse 
origin,  but  of  one  mind  with  himself  ;  amongst  them  a  baronet, 
a  Naval  Reserve  officer,  two  medical  men,  a  biologist,  an  artist, 
a  geologist,  two  petty  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  had  been 
on  the  ‘  Discovery  ’ ;  and  to  these  were  added  Professor  David, 
of  Sydney  University,  a  geologist  of  high  reputation,  and 
Mr.  Mawson,  an  Australian  physicist.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  contributed  a  substantial  sum  to  the  funds  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  ‘  Nimrod  ’  left  Lyttelton  in  tow  of  a  local 
steamer  in  order  to  economise  her  coal.  Thus  she  was  dragged 
through  terrible  seas  in  fierce  weather  to  the  border  of  the 
Antarctic  ice  and  started  there,  her  whole  coal  supply  intact,  to 
penetrate  the  pack  and  make  for  King  Edward  Land,  where  the 
land  party  was  to  be  established.  The  heavy  pack  made  it 
impossible  to  reach  the  land,  but  being  happily  unfettered  by 
orders  or  instructions,  Shackleton  changed  his  plans  and  made 
for  Ross  Island,  the  only  alternative  to  abandoning  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  fixed  his  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Royds  in  McMurdo 
Sound,  about  forty  miles  north  of  the  ‘  Discovery’s  ’  anchorage. 
The  motor-car,  ponies,  and  stores  were  landed  with  difficulty, 
but  safely ;  a  hut  was  erected  and  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the 
landing  party  of  fifteen  men  ;  then  the  ‘  Nimrod  ’  left  to  winter 
in  New  Zealand.  Shackleton  decided  to  divide  his  party 
and  attempt  to  reach  the  geographical  and  magnetic  poles 
simultaneously,  as  soon  as  travelling  became  possible  in  the 
early  spring  ;  but  the  autumn  was  utilised  in  sledge  expeditions 
to  transport  supplies  to  depots  well  on  the  way  of  both  main 
parties.  For  this  purpose  the  motor-car  was  found  useful, 
especially  in  travelling  over  the  sea  ice  towing  a  train  of  sledges. 
The  ponies  also  were  exercised,  and  great  care  was  taken  to 
improve  the  harness  used  by  the  men  themselves  in  dragging 
the  sledges  when  occasion  required.  A  brilliant  episode  of  the 
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autumn  was  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Erebus,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Professor  David,  Lieutenant  Adams,  and  four 
companions.  To  ascend  a  mountain  of  over  13,000  feet,  all 
above  the  snow  line,  without  guides,  is  in  itself  an  exploit  over 
which  a  practised  mountaineer  might  exult ;  but  to  climb  such 
a  mountain  when  it  is  also  an  active  volcano  was  an  astonishing 
piece  of  alpinism  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  no  previous 
experience. 

The  party  for  the  Magnetic  Pole  consisted  of  Professor  David, 
Mr.  Mawson  (both  Australians),  and  Dr.  Forbes  Mackay.  They 
left  early  in  the  spring  (November),  dragging  their  supplies  on 
sledges  over  the  sea-ice  to  the  north-westward.  They  found  a 
way  up  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  and  travelled  over  it  north¬ 
westward,  until  on  January  16,  1909,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  the  dipping  needle  vertical,  and  hoisted  the  British 
flag  at  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  in  72°  30'  S.,  154°  E.,  as  it  had 
been  hoisted  by  Sir  James  Ross  at  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  in 
1831.  The  three  made  all  speed  back  to  the  coast,  but  on 
reaching  it  on  January  30  found  instead  of  a  smooth  highway 
of  ice  leading  to  winter  quarters  only  a  boundless  spread  cif  open 
water.  Seals  were  killed,  however,  and  there  was  no  fear  of 
starvation  ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait,  for  the  ‘  Nimrod  ’  appeared 
on  February  4,  systematically  searching  the  coast  for  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  1908  Mr.  Shackleton,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lieutenant  Adams,  Dr.  Marshall,  and  Wild,  set  out 
for  the  South  Pole  with  four  sledges  and  the  four  ponies  which 
had  survived.  The  line  of  march  lay  over  the  barrier  surface, 
on  the  whole  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  track  followed  by 
Scott  six  years  before.  They  started  with  provisions  for  ninety- 
one  days,  and  a  supporting  party  accompanied  them  for  a 
short  distance.  The  provisions  were  replenished  from  the  depot 
laid  out  in  advance,  and  they  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed, 
the  ponies  proving  much  more  willing  and  capable  beasts  than 
the  dogs  of  the  former  expedition.  On  November  26  they 
reached  the  latitude  at  which  Scott  had  been  obliged  to  turn  on 
December  30,  having  thus  got  more  than  a  month  ahead  of  the 
earlier  expedition  in  point  of  time,  and  with  the  best  of  the 
summer  before  them.  As  they  advanced,  the  mountain  range 
dominated  by  Mount  Markham  wheeled  across  their  path, 
changing  its  trend  from  a  southerly  to  a  south-easterly  direction  ; 
but  in  the  nick  of  time  a  great  glacier  appeared  winding  its  way 
down  between  the  mountains  from  the  high  plateau  beyond 
their  summits  to  the  ice-plain  at  their  feet.  Three  of  the 
ponies  had  died  or  been  killed,  and  the  last  was  lost  in  a  crevasse 
on  the  glacier.  The  four  men  were  now  face  to  face  with  the 
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sternest  part  of  their  task ;  they  had  no  longer  the  help  or 
hindrance  of  the  partnership  with  brutes  that  had  so  sorely 
crippled  the  southern  expedition  of  the  ‘  Discovery.’  They  had 
lightened  their  loads  by  forming  a  chain  of  depots  on  the  way 
south,  each  containing  enough  food  to  take  them  back  to  the 
next.  The  attainment  of  the  Pole  was  simply  a  question  of 
how  far  they  could  go  on  the  small  supply  of  food  remaining. 
The  number  of  hours  on  each  march  was  increased,  the  rations 
for  each  meal  diminished,  and  in  a  state  of  voluntary  starvation, 
when  nature  called  most  clamantly  for  food,  they  struggled  on 
in  fair  weather  or  foul,  hasting  as  for  their  lives,  looking  not 
behind  them  ;  but  on  January  6  a  blizzard  descended  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  that  they  had  to  keep  their  tent  for  two  days,  and 
when  the  wind  moderated  on  January  9,  1909,  human  power 
could  stand  no  more ;  they  struggled  on  for  five  hours  from 
the  camp,  reached  the  unprecedented  latitude  of  88°  23'  S.,  only 
ninety-seven  nautical  miles  from  the  Pole,  and  there  they  hoisted 
the  flag  presented  by  the  Queen. 

The  return  journey  was  little  short  of  a  miracle  ;  no  polar 
explorer  before  had  ever  covered  so  many  miles  per  day  without 
the  help  of  draught  animals,  and  some  of  the  days  were  without 
food,  for  the  party  more  than  once  finished  what  they  had 
before  they  sighted  the  next  depot.  Had  they  passed  one  of  these 
depots  in  a  blizzard,  or  by  any  deviation  from  the  exact  track  of 
the  outward  journey,  they  would  have  been  lost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  succour.  Dysentery  attacked  them  when  living 
on  frozen  pony  flesh,  and  what  this  means  in  such  circumstances 
may  partly  be  divined  by  those  who  have  suffered  with  all 
palliatives  around  them :  it  certainly  cannot  be  described. 
Yet,  except  for  one  day  of  absolute  prostration,  they  struggled 
on,  doing  their  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  on  March  1,  1909, 
Shackleton  and  Wild  got  back  to  winter  quarters  and  found 
the  ‘  Nimrod  ’  there.  Shackleton,  with  characteristic  chivalry, 
returned  himself  with  supplies  to  bring  back  the  other  two 
members  of  his  party,  one  of  whom  was  unable  to  make  the 
last  day’s  march,  and  on  the  4th  they  were  all  on  board  the 
ship.  One  final  piece  of  exploration  was  the  sighting  of  forty- 
five  miles  of  new  coast  stretching  south-westward  from  Cape 
North,  and  thence  the  ‘  Nimrod  ’  returned  to  a  triumphal 
reception  in  New  Zealand. 

This  expedition  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
exploration.  Its  total  cost  was  probably  less  than  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  for  the  ‘  Discovery  ’  and  that  which  was 
received  for  her  when  she  was  sold.  It  was  the  unaided  effort  of 
one  enthusiast  who  went  out  with  the  determination  to  do  more 
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than  any  one  had  done  before,  and  he  did  it  partly  because  he 
was  free  from  the  restraint  of  any  absent  authority,  and  because 
he  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  his  fellows  supporting  him  with 
an  equal  mind  and  equal  independence.  The  whole  party 
seemed  on  their  return  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  heroic  nature 
of  their  exploits,  and  even  in  the  popular  descriptions  penned 
for  an  uncritical  public  it  is  only  by  reading  between  the  lines 
that  one  can  see  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties  and  of  the 
spirit  that  overcame  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  man  was 
lost  in  this  party  which  ran  such  fearful  risks,  while  every  other 
Antarctic  expedition  has  paid  a  toll  of  one  or  two  lives.  Apart 
from  the  three  great  geographical  achievements — the  climbing 
of  Mount  Erebus,  the  attainment  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  the 
approach  to  \vithin  one  hundred  miles  of  the  South  Pole — a  large 
amount  of  scientific  work  was  done.  Professor  David  brought 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  geologist  to  bear  upon  the  rocks, 
Mr.  Priestley  did  much  valuable  geological  mapping,  and  fossils 
were  discovered  in  the  extreme  south,  proving  the  former 
existence  of  a  genial  climate  at  the  Pole.  Mr.  James  Murray 
discovered  that  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Ross  Island  were  filled 
with  a  remarkable  fungoid  vegetation  hitherto  totally  unknown, 
and  teeming  with  microscopic  animal  life.  Interesting  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  the  Aurora  Australis,  and  the  meteorological 
observations  may  be  confidently  expected  to  supplement  those 
of  the  ‘  Discovery,’  and  to  settle  points  left  in  uncertainty. 
Though  Mr.  Shackleton  received  but  little  encouragement  from 
learnt  societies  or  the  Government  before  he  left,  the  solid 
results  of  his  expedition  received  the  promptest  and  most 
generous  recognition  on  his  return.  The  King,  who  had  shown 
his  confidence  at  the  outset  by  giving  him  the  membership  of 
the  Victorian  Order,  now  promoted  him  to  the  Commandership 
of  the  same  Order.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  gave  him 
a  special  gold  medal,  with  a  silver  replica  for  each  of  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  took  the  exceptional,  if  not 
unprecedented,  step  of  recommending  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
20,000i.  to  pay  off  the  liabilities  for  which  Mr.  Shackleton  and 
his  friends  were  personally  responsible,  thus  associating  the 
nation  with  the  work. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  ths  important  expedition  to 
Weddell  Sea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antarctic  area  from 
Ross  Sea,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce  in  the  ‘  Scotia  ’  during  1902-03. 
Indications  of  land  were  found  by  him  nearly  as  far  south  as 
ships  have  penetrated  on  that  side  of  the  world,  and  the  new 
coast  was  named  Coats  Land,  after  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
expedition.  A  unique  series  of  oceanographical  observations 
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were  carried  out,  and  a  member  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Mossman,  started  a  sub-Antarctic  meteorological  station  in  the 
South  Orkneys,  which  is  now  being  kept  up  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  We  must  refer,  too,  to  the  expedition  of  the 
French  polar  yacht  ‘  Pourquoi  Pas  ?  ’  got  up  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Charcot, 
which  is  now  in  Bellingshausen  Sea,  west  of  Graham  Land,  and 
from  which  some  interesting  news  may  be  expected  next  spring. 
New  expeditions  to  Weddell  Sea  are  projected,  and  work  in  that 
quarter  will  probably  go  on  for  many  years  under  the  awakening 
sense  of  responsibility  in  advancing  science  now  apparent  in  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  farthest  North  reached  by  Commander  (now  Admiral  Sir) 
Albert  Markham  on  the  last  British  National  Expedition  in  the 
‘  Alert  ’  and  ‘  Discovery  ’  under  Sir  George  Nares  in  1876  was 
83°  20'  N.  Less  than  ten  years  later  a  great  effort  of  the  purely 
scientific  sort  made  by  international  agreement  secured  a  ring  of 
stations  for  a  whole  year’s  simultaneous  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observations  in  the  highest  attainable  latitudes,  and 
Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  the  American  party  under  Lieutenant 
(now  General)  A.  W.  Greely,  attained  83°  24'  N.  in  1882,  which 
remained  the  highest  latitude  for  fourteen  years. 

These  were  the  last  of  the  traditional  type  of  North  polar 
expeditions.  No  more  ships  have  been  sent  North  at  pubhc 
expense  with  orders  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  place  and  do  such 
and  such  a  thing,  supposed  by  authorities  at  home  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  or  desirable.  After  a  pause  a  new  type  of  expedition 
became  common  ;  each  venture  was  the  work  of  a  master  mind 
prepared  to  risk  hfe  and  reputation  in  working  out  an  original 
plan,  often  at  variance  with  earUer  tradition.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  type  of  expedition  were 
lacking  in  the  quahties  which  command  success,  and  their  failures 
make  a  sombre  background  against  which  the  few  who  realised 
their  ambitions  stand  out  in  strong  relief.  Foremost  amongst 
these  we  place  Fridtjof  Nansen,  whose  fame  as  an  explorer  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Captain  James  Cook  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  No  traveller,  not  a  British  subject,  has  ever  been  so 
much  appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  none,  not  an 
American  citizen,  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
similar  claim  may  confidently  be  made  with  regard  to  every 
country  in  Europe.  This  reputation  remains,  although  Nansen’s 
brief  empire  as  a  record  holder  has  passed.  It  rests  on  his  faith 
in  scientific  deductions,  and  his  fearless  trust  in  the  methods  they 
dictated.  As  a  youth  Nansen  crossed  Greenland  by  starting  from 
the  less  accessible  side  and  travelling  with  the  spur  of  knowing 
there  was  no  turning  back ;  his  only  chance  of  surviving  lay  in 
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going  forward.  All  earlier  travellers  trying  to  cross  Greenland 
had  to  provide  for  a  double  journey  out  and  home.  They  were 
always  dogged  by  the  anxiety  of  deciding  how  long  it  was  wise  to 
go  on  so  as  to  reserve  food  enough  for  going  back.  By  adopting 
the  principle  of  pushing  through,  all  alternatives  were  eliminated. 

When  his  scheme  of  crossing  the  North  polar  area  was  maturing 
Nansen  adhered  to  the  principle  of  Forward  (in  Norwegian  Fram), 
and  he  named  his  ship  after  it,  for  she  was  not  intended  to  turn 
back.  The  direction  of  his  crossing  was  dictated  by  a  purely 
scientific  discussion  of  the  data  accumulated  by  centuries  of 
gallant  but  uncritical  effort.  Nansen  saw  how  Parry,  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by  sledging  over  the  sea  ice  in  1827  by 
‘  the  way  of  Bartison  the  Hollander,’  failed  only  because  the  ice 
was  drifting  southward  faster  than  he  could  advance  over  it  to 
the  North.  Entering  by  Bering  Strait  in  1879  the  American 
vessel  ‘  Jeannette,’  under  Captain  de  Long,  had  been  caught  in 
the  pack  and  carried  far  to  the  west  and  north  before  she  was 
crushed  in  a  violent  ice  pressure  and  sank.  Two  years  later  some 
objects  identified  as  having  come  from  the  ‘  Jeannette  ’  emerged 
on  an  ice-floe  off  Greenland.  Ships  beset  in  the  East  Greenland 
ice  had  often  drifted  southward  into  warm  seas,  and,  considering 
all  the  evidence,  Nansen  formed  the  opinion  that  the  broad 
Atlantic  tongue  might  fitly  bear  the  label  ‘  Exit  only,’  so  far  as 
the  polar  voyager  is  concerned :  by  that  exit  he  would  come 
out  from  the  Polar  Sea.  He  was  at  first  disposed  to  make  his 
entrance  by  the  Pacific  inlet  at  Bering  Strait ;  later  he  decided 
to  do  so  by  Nova  Zembla  and  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  In  his 
own  phrase  he  determined  ‘  to  take  a  ticket  with  the  ice  ’  north 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  and  let  it  carry  him  through.  He 
designed  the  ‘  Fram,’  short,  broad,  pointed  stem  and  stern,  nearly 
sohd  with  timbers  to  oppose  an  end-on  thrust  to  every  pressure, 
‘  round  and  slippery  like  an  eel,’  so  that  when  nipped  the  ice 
would  slide  below  her  and  hft  her  on  to  its  surface.  When  all 
was  ready  Nansen  laid  his  plans  before  the  Arctic  veterans  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  November  14, 1892. 
They  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  Arctic  ice  against  which  they 
had  fought  in  vain,  deprecated  his  new  ideas,  doubted  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  his  precautions,  and  anyone  reading  between  the  lines 
could  gather  the  unmistakable  advice  ‘  Don’t !  ’  Nansen 
listened  unmoved,  and  wound  up  his  few  remarks  in  reply  with 
‘  I  am  going  all  the  same.’  He  went,  with  twelve  picked  com¬ 
rades,  the  ship  laden  with  five  or  six  years’  provisions  ;  and  all 
fell  out  exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  The  ‘  Fram  ’  rose  to  the 
ice-pressure  and  was  borne  on  an  even  keel  high  above  the  water 
across  the  Arctic  Basin.  The  equipment  was  sufficient,  the  men 
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were  of  the  right  sort ;  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  nor  any  serious 
illness.  One  point  only  had  been  neglected  ;  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  oceanographical  observations  in  very  deep  water, 
and  the  main  scientific  value  of  the  drift  ultimately  lay  in  its 
oceanography.  Nansen  was  able  to  extemporise  apparatus  and 
did  much  ;  but  if  he  had  foreseen  the  depths  over  which  he  was 
to  be  carried  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more.  The  ‘  Fram  ’ 
drifted  northward  and  eastward  on  the  whole,  and  after  the  first 
winter  was  over  Nansen  and  Johansen  left  the  ship  in  84°  N.  with 
three  specially-constructed  light  sledges  and  twenty-eight  dogs  to 
explore  nearer  the  Pole.  Nansen  disclaimed  any  ambition  to 
reach  the  Pole — he  was  a  man  of  science — but  he  tried  all  the 
same,  for  he  was  human,  young  and  confident  of  his  powers.  His 
training  in  the  ice-sports  of  Norway  and  in  the  crossing  of  Green¬ 
land  had  fitted  him  more  than  any  sailor  for  travel  over  the  sea- 
ice.  He  carried  two  kayaks  on  the  sledges  in  which  to  cross 
leads  of  open  water  should  they  be  encountered,  and  after  reaching 
Franz  Josef  Land  on  their  return  from  the  region  of  the  Pole  he 
and  Johansen  were  prepared  to  adventure  on  the  ocean  and  cross 
to  Spitsbergen  to  find  a  ship  for  home.  In  addition  to  the  ski,  a 
novelty  in  equipment  was  the  abandonment  of  heavy  fur 
clothing  in  favour  of  wooUen,  with  over-garments  of  thin  linen 
canvas  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  broad- brimmed  felt  hats 
to  keep  ofi  the  glare  of  the  sun — an  example  followed  in 
most  later  expeditions  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 
Cooking  was  done  in  the  special  petroleum-gas  cooker  devised 
for  the  crossing  of  Greenland,  and  since  universally  used  in  polar 
travel.  On  April  8,  1895,  the  two  Norsemen  reached  86°  14'  N. 
in  longitude  95°  E.,  and  turned  from  the  Farthest  North  to 
make  their  way  to  Franz  Josef  Land ;  the  dogs  as  they 
weakened  and  food  grew  scarce  were  killed  to  support  the 
survivors,  but  walrus  and  bears  replenished  the  larder,  and  after 
the  most  daring  journey  on  record  the  two  men — not  knowing 
where  they  were,  for  they  had  lost  their  longitude — lighted  on 
Frederick  Jackson  Island,  and  after  living  there  for  the  winter  of 
1895-96  travelled  on  to  the  south,  met  the  Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Norway.  The  ‘  Fram  ’ 
continued  her  drift  under  the  watchful  care  of  Sverdrup,  reached 
a  culminating  latitude  of  nearly  86°,  keeping  for  50  degrees  of 
longitude  beyond  the  85th  parallel  (Nansen  had  been  north  of 
this  for  20  degrees  of  longitude  only),  drifted  down  the  appointed 
exit  channel,  and  by  the  happiest  coincidence  in  the  history  of 
exploration  the  lucky  thirteen  who  sailed  in  her  were  reunited 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  leader  and  comrades  returned  to 
Christiania  together.  The  whole  expedition  reads  hke  a  fairy 
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tale.  Fortune  smiled  at  every  turn,  though  it  was  not  chance  but 
forethought,  courage  and  skill  that  made  the  success.  To  their 
honour  be  it  said  that  no  one  greeted  Nansen’s  success  more 
warmly  or  stood  higher  in  his  friendship  afterwards  than  the 
British  Arctic  veterans  who  had  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
risking  his  life  in  an  attempt  of  which  they  alone  could  recognise 
the  awful  difficulties. 

The  wonder  is  that  others  should  not  have  seized  on  the 
successful  idea,  and  have  repeated  the  experiment  of  drifting 
with  the  ice,  as  Nansen  himself  advised ;  but  the  force  of 
tradition  was  for  the  time  too  strong.  As  we  write,  however,  the 
‘  Fram,’  wisely  reserved  by  the  Norwegian  Government  for 
Arctic  service,  is  being  refitted  by  Roald  Amundsen,  the  hero  of 
the  North-West  Passage,  to  try  her  fortune  in  one  more  drift 
for  oceanographical  and  meteorological  research,  this  time  from 
Bering  Strait  across  the  Polar  Basin,  with  provisions  for  seven 
years  and  a  patience  beyond  that  of  Job  inspiring  her  crew  and 
commander. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  search  for  a  road  to 
the  Pole  by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  despite  the  failure  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Jackson  to  reach  a  high  latitude.  H.R.H.  Prince  Luigi 
Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  had  a  most  ardent  desire 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  face  the  prospect  of  several 
years  in  the  polar  regions.  He  recognised  that  the  plan  of 
drifting  with  the  ice  was  the  best,  but  preferred  a  shorter  and 
more  strenuous  attack.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  as 
far  North  in  the  Franz  Josef  Archipelago  as  his  ship  could  reach, 
and  then  sledge  on  over  the  ice  in  the  following  spring.  He 
based  his  land  equipment  on  Nansen’s  experience,  and  decided 
to  advance  in  a  party  of  four  men  with  four  sledges  each  drawn 
by  eight  dogs  and  carrying  provisions  for  ninety  days.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  a  second  party  of  four  men  with  the  same  equipment, 
but  provisioned  for  seventy  days,  was  to  go  on  for  thirty  days, 
supplying  food  for  both  parties  on  the  way  out,  so  that  the  first 
should  find  itself  a  month’s  journey  from  the  base  with  ninety 
days’  provisions  intact.  A  third  party  of  four  with  provisions  for 
forty  days  was  to  accompany  the  other  two  for  fifteen  days  and 
carry  supplies  for  the  whole  for  that  period.  The  regulations 
imposed  upon  the  men  taking  part  in  the  expedition  seem  to  have 
been  too  rigid  and  must  have  been  vexatious  in  their  application. 
In  the  summer  of  1899  the  ‘  Stella  Polare  ’ — the  renamed 
‘  Jason  ’ — reached  the  extreme  north  of  the  Franz  Josef  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  estabhshed  winter  quarters  in  Teplitz  Bay  on  Prince 
Rudolf  Island  in  81°  47'  N.  When  the  time  came  for  the  land 
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party  to  start  in  spring  the  Prince  was  unable  to  proceed  on 
account  of  a  severe  frost  bite  ;  and  Captain  Cagni  took  his  place 
in  the  advance  party  of  four,  the  others  being  two  Italian  Alpine 
guides,  expert  in  ice  travel,  and  a  sailor^  The  supporting  parties 
were  of  three  each :  the  first,  sent  back  from  82°  32'  N.,  while 
still  within  sight  of  Rudolf  Island,  failed  to  return,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  their  fate  ;  the  second  party,  sent  back  from  83°  16'  N., 
reached  the  base  in  safety,  while  Cagni  and  his  companions  toiled 
forward  making  an  average  advance  of  ten  miles  per  day,  as 
compared  with  Nansen’s  five,  until  they  reached  86°  4'  N,  at  noon 
on  April  23,  1900.  The  party  resolved  unanimously  to  march 
ten  miles  farther  before  they  camped ;  no  thought  but  record 
breaking  was  in  their  minds — it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  country 
— and  when  at  last  exhausted  they  pitched  their  tents,  Cagni 
wrote,  ‘  We  have  conquered  !  We  have  surpassed  the  greatest 
‘  explorer  of  the  century.’  They  went  on  for  two  days  more 
and  stopped  in  86°  34'  N.,  the  longitude  being  65°  E.  The 
position  was  twenty  miles  north  of  Nansen’s  farthest,  and  the 
Itahan  flag  took  the  place  of  the  Norwegian  nearest  the  Pole. 
The  whole  journey  had  been  made  on  the  rough  sea  ice,  no  smooth 
expanse  hke  a  frozen  lake,  but  a  rugged  surface  thrown  into  huge 
ridges  by  the  pressures  which  periodically  distressed  it,  or  cracked 
in  long  lines  through  which  the  black  water  gloomed  sometimes 
in  channels  of  great  breadth.  The  ice  was  drifting  all  the  time 
and  on  the  return  journey  it  carried  them  faster  and  faster  to  the 
westward  of  their  course,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  necessary 
to  maintain  their  position  in  a  labyrinth  of  ever-shifting  water 
channels  which  were  spreading  through  the  disintegrating  floe. 
The  keen  anxiety  in  calculating  the  day’s  position  was  no  longer  as 
to  the  latitude  but  as  to  the  longitude,  for  the  set  of  the  current 
was  carrying  their  dwindling  floe  towards  Spitsbergen  and  the 
Atlantic  exit.  The  food  was  exhausted,  as  they  were  many 
days  overdue,  and  it  became  necessary  to  eat  the  dogs.  At  last 
on  June  9  land  appeared  to  the  east,  and  Cagni  recognised  the 
outline  of  Cape  Mill  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island,  which  he  had 
sketched  as  he  passed  it  going  north  in  the  ‘  Stella  Polare  ’ ;  this 
gave  courage  to  turn  north-eastward  again  to  Teplitz  Bay,  which 
was  reached  on  June  23  after  a  terrible  struggle.  The  journey 
demonstrated  that  given  fairly  smooth  ice,  a  sufficiency  of  dogs, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  food,  there  was  no  reason  in  the  physical 
nature  of  the  Arctic  seas  why  a  small  stout-hearted  party  might 
not  journey  to  the  Pole  and  return  to  a  land-base  in  one  summer. 

While  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  and  an  unsuccessful  American 
Pole-seeking  expedition  were  wintering  in  Franz  Josef  Land, 
Sverdrup,  the  companion  of  Nansen  in  the  crossing  of  Greenland, 
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and  the  captain  of  the  ‘  Fram  ’  in  her  great  drift,  was  trying  to 
penetrate  to  the  far  North  by  the  old  ‘  Fretum  Davis  ’  road, 
the  tempting  opening  of  Smith  Sound,  against  the  northern  end 
of  which  so  many  explorers  have  beaten  themselves  to  despair 
like  wasps  on  a  window-pane.  Sverdrup  stuck  to  the  ‘  Fram  ’ 
for  four  years,  adding  much  detail  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
American  Arctic  archipelago,  but  failing  to  reach  a  high  latitude, 
which  was  indeed  not  one  of  his  avowed  objects,  and  failing 
equally  to  circumnavigate  Greenland,  which  was. 

By  far  the  most  determined  efforts  in  record-breaking  have 
been  those  of  Peary  in  the  ‘  Roosevelt.’  Commander  R.  E.  Peary, 
U.S.N.,  has  passed  more  time  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  covered 
more  miles  of  Arctic  ice  than  any  other  explorer.  He  proved  the 
insularity  of  Greenland  in  1892 ;  he  remained  continuously  in  the 
utmost  north  of  the  Smith  Sound  region  for  four  years,  1898- 
1902,  pursuing  his  own  scheme  of  getting  to  the  Pole  by  travel¬ 
ling  and  living  with  a  party  of  Eskimo,  thus  bringing  himself  into 
such  harmony  with  the  Arctic  environment  as  the  dwellers  in 
the  farthest  North  had  reached  by  ages  of  adaptation.  In  1900 
he  reached  83°  50'  N.  by  advancing  over  the  hummocked  surface 
of  what  Nares  had  called  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea  ;  in  1902  he 
reached  84°  17'.  The  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  far  North  was 
made  possible  by  a  system  of  yearly  relief  expeditions  organised 
by  the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  a  body  of  enlightened  but  not 
wealthy  Americans,  who,  recognising  Peary’s  unique  fitness 
and  absolute  devotion  to  the  quest  of  the  Pole,  combined 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  it  on.  The  arrangement  is 
an  ideal  one  for  systematic  exploration  :  a  leader  of  experience, 
enthusiasm  and  originality  in  the  field,  a  voluntary  body  of 
hard-headed,  warm-hearted  admiring  friends  at  home,  not 
directing  him,  not  responsible  for  his  safety,  but  anticipating  his 
wants  and  seein^^  that  they  are  supplied.  In  1904  the  Peary 
Arctic  Club  built  the  ‘  Roosevelt  ’  specially  for  reaching  a  high 
latitude  by  Smith  Sound,  modelling  her  on  the  Scottish  whalers  ; 
but  though  wood-built  she  was  sheathed  in  steel  plates  so  as  to 
offer  little  resistance  to  the  ice  and  to  lift  hke  the  ‘  Fram  ’  when 
nipped.  Unlike  all  other  polar  ships  she  had  engines  of  great 
power  and  the  rig  of  a  three-masted  schooner.  With  this  vessel 
equipped  with  two  water-tube  boilers  which  were  a  cause  of 
sorrow,  and  one  Scottish  boiler  which  kept  her  going,  Peary 
sailed  in  1905,  and  succeeded  in  steaming  two  miles  beyond  the 
winter- quarters  of  the  ‘  Alert  ’  in  1875,  and  laying  her  up  off 
Cape  Sheridan  in  time  to  secure  quantities  of  fresh  bear  and 
musk-ox  meat  as  well  as  Arctic  hares  and  a  few  white  reindeer 
for  winter  supplies.  Thence  in  the  last  week  of  February  1906, 
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still  in  the  coldest  of  the  winter,  Peary  with  his  black  follower 
Henson,  five  white  men,  twenty-one  Eskimo,  men  and  women, 
and  120  dogs,  set  out  for  a  new  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole. 
A  record-breaker  fur-clad  but  unashamed,  he  said,  ‘  The  attain- 
‘  ment  of  the  Pole  is  the  thing  which  it  is  intended  that  I  should 
‘  do,  and  the  thing  that  I  must  do.’  On  March  6  he  recalled 
in  his  Diary  that  it  was  a  month  later  in  1902  when  he  started 
on  the  journey  that  took  him  to  84°  17'  N.,  and  continued 
‘  If  I  can  do  as  well  this  time  we  shall  win.  God  and  all  good 
‘  angels  grant  it,  and  let  me  seize  this  great  trophy  for  the  Flag.’ 
The  people  and  the  dogs  were  divided  into  parties  working 
separately,  bringing  up  supphes  from  depot  to  depot  while  Peary 
controlled  the  whole,  always  pressing  them  to  push  forward. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  struggle  through  ranges  of  pressure 
ridges,  sometimes  they  had  to  turn  the  end  of  a  long  lane  of  open 
water,  sometimes  the  ice  lay  smooth  ahead  and  progress  was 
rapid.  The  Eskimo  built  igloos  of  blocks  of  ice  at  the  daily  halts, 
supplying  secure  shelters,  but  progress  was  much  retarded  by 
storms  after  crossing  a  big  water  lead  in  84°  30'  N.  The  sea  ice 
had  become  smoother,  and  it  was  possible  to  travel  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  even  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  food  was 
running  low,  the  dogs  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  and  the 
Eskimo  were  clamouring  to  return.  Peary  held  on  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  the  number  of  leads  increased,  the  ice  drifting  faster 
and  faster  towards  the  east  as  they  went  north  ;  at  length  on 
April  21,  even  Peary  felt  that  he  must  turn. 

‘  When  my  observations  were  taken  and  rapidly  figured,’  he  said, 
*  they  showed  that  we  had  reached  87°  6'  North  Latitude,  and  had  at 
last  beaten  the  record,  for  which  I  thanked  God  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible,  though  I  felt  that  the  mere  beating  of  the  record  was 
but  an  empty  bauble  compared  with  the  splendid  jew’el  on  which  I 
had  set  my  heart  for  years,  and  for  which  on  this  expedition  I  had 
literally  been  straining  my  life  out.’ 

He  had  got  thirty-two  miles  farther  North  than  Cagni.  The 
return  journey  was  a  terrible  one,  and  the  crossing  of  the  big 
lead  on  snow  shoes  over  the  young  ice  that  bent  beneath  them 
and  would  have  cracked  at  an  ordinary  footstep  was  as  thrilling 
as  any  episode  in  Arctic  story.  The  eastward  drift  had  made  it 
necessary  for  the  party  to  descend  on  the  north  of  Greenland, 
whence,  refreshed  by  the  musk  oxen  found  there,  they  made 
their  way  back  to  the  ship.  Unfortunately  in  ‘  Nearest  the 
Pole,’  the  official  record  of  the  journey,  there  is  no  statement 
of  daily  positions  and  distances  marched,  no  note  even  of  essen¬ 
tial  dates  such  as  that  of  reaching  the  ship  on  the  return  from 
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the  far  North,  and  these  are  defects  which  will  be  found  more 
serious  as  time  advances,  and  the  published  record  can  no 
longer  be  supplemented  by  memory.  Peary  had  the  good  excuse 
however  that  he  wrote  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  haste ;  the 
book  was  thrown  together  in  the  intervals  of  preparing  for  what 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club  termed  a  final  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  He  left  once  more  in  the  ‘  Roosevelt  ’  in  1908 
bound  North.  It  takes  a  man  of  Peary’s  great  strength,  vast 
experience,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  to  justify  such 
an  attempt ;  but  his  courage,  hopefvdness  and  persistence  in  the 
self-imposed  task  had  won  for  him  a  reputation  that  reaching 
the  Pole  could  hardly  enhance,  and  his  friends  expected  to  hear 
in  September  1909  of  his  success.  Nor  were  they  disappointed. 
The  \vireless  telegraph  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  sent  the  news 
that  Peary  had  reached  the  Pole  and  won  the  crown  of  his  life’s 
endeavour  on  April  6, 1909.  He  had  travelled,  as  in  1906,  with  a 
series  of  supporting  parties  over  the  sea-ice  from  Cape  Columbia, 
Captain  Bartlett,  his  last  white  companion,  being  sent  back  from 
88°  N.  In  reply  to  Peary’s  proud  announcement  came  a  message 
which  turned  his  triumph  into  bitterness — another  American  had 
been  acclaimed  at  home  as  the  first  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
Unhappily  the  mania  of  record-breaking,  the  passion  not  only  to 
do  a  great  thing,  but  to  do  it  first  and  alone,  had  changed  the 
calm  of  a  hero  returning  with  his  work  completed  into  a  storm 
of  personal  controversy  as  to  the  doings  of  another  who,  even  if 
all  he  claimed  were  allowed,  coidd  not  detract  from  Peary’s 
enduring  fame. 

The  friends  of  Peary  waiting  for  news  of  him  had  heard  with 
amazement  and  almost  with  incredulity  the  claim  of  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cook,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  have  reached  the  North  Pole. 
Dr.  Cook  had  accompanied  Peary  on  one  of  his  earlier  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  he  had  subsequently  gone  through  the  first  Antarctic 
night  on  board  the  ‘  Belgica,’  and  had  later  climbed  the 
highest  mountain  in  Alaska,  Mount  McKinlay,  alone,  but  with¬ 
out  satisfying  the  best  authorities  on  mountaineering  that 
he  had  reached  the  summit.  He  was,  it  appears,  with  a  sport¬ 
ing  friend  on  an  Arctic  yacht  in  the  siunmer  of  1907  at  the 
limit  of  navigation  in  Smith  Sound,  and  there  he  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  favourable  conditions  and  make  a  dash 
to  the  North  Pole.  He  obtained  equipment  from  the  yacht, 
induced  several  Eskimo  to  go  with  him,  crossed  Smith 
Sound  and  Ellesmere  Land,  and  tiurned  northward  along 
the  west  coast  of  Axel  Heiberg  Land  through  a  coimtry 
rich  in  game.  Thence  he  started  in  February  1908  over 
the  sea-ice  from  a  point  about  150  miles  west  of^  Peary’s 
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place  of  departure  in  1905,  and,  accompanied  only  by  two 
Eskimo,  secured  an  observation  on  April  21,  1908,  which  gave 
the  latitude  as  89°  59'  46'',  an  impossible  degree  of  precision 
with  a  portable  instrument.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
a  hardy  and  persistent  traveller  should  reach  the  North  Pole,  and 
still  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  ‘  shoot  the  sun  ’ 
with  the  exactness  indicated  in  the  figures  we  have  quoted. 
When  Dr.  Cook’s  instruments  and  detailed  records  showing  the 
observations  and  workings  have  been  submitted  to  the  critical 
examination  of  some  competent  authority,  it  will  be  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  claim,  but  not  before. 
The  same  examination  of  instruments  and  records  must  be 
required  of  Commander  Peary,  whose  neglect  of  the  obvious 
precaution  of  taking  his  white  companions  with  him  to  the  Pole 
has  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Dr.  Cook.  The  rival  claims  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  geographical  authorities  in 
America,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  them  will  doubtless  be 
accepted  by  the  world.  Personal  feeling,  the  bitter  fruit  of 
record-breaking,  deprives  achievement  of  that  ‘  gracious  some- 
‘  what  ’  which  glorifies  the  success  of  one  who  prefers  his  cause 
or  his  country  to  his  own  renown.  Such  an  ending  to  the  polar 
quest  dims  the  high  tradition  of  the  past  when  the  greatest  men  in 
Arctic  story  generously  left  to  their  subordinates  the  opportunity 
of  winning  fame  by  discoveries  that  would  have  added  lustre  to 
their  own  reputations.  Peary  is  a  man  of  whose  skill,  persistence, 
and  tenacity  any  nation  might  well  be  proud.  Yet  we  are 
reluctant  to  think  that  any  leader  of  a  British  expedition  would 
prevent  his  followers  from  sharing  his  successes.  It  certainly 
was  not  thought  of  in  the  great  south  polar  expeditions  of  Scott 
and  Shackleton. 

Captain  Scott  has  announced  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  out 
again  in  1910  to  try  to  penetrate  to  the  South  Pole,  and  the 
‘  Terra  Nova  ’  has  been  secured  as  the  ship  of  the  expedition. 
If  Captain  Scott  keeps  himself  free  from  obligations  to  follow 
instructions  or  suggestions  from  authorities  at  home,  and  trusts 
to  his  own  experience  and  enthusiasm,  he  is  almost  certain  of 
success.  His  splendid  record  in  the  past,  and  the  necessity  of 
out-doing  the  still  more  splendid  record  of  Shackleton  in  the 
same  field,  ensure  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  justify  the 
most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  moral  of  all  recent  polar  exploration  is  that  the  best 
results  have  followed  from  the  smallest  and  least  expensive 
expeditions,  organised  by  the  explorer  himself  in  the  face  of 
indifference  or  even  opposition,  and  carried  out  by  him  with  a 
voluntary  and  frequently  unsalaried  body  of  assistants.  The 
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conditions  of  success  are  fully  understood ;  the  climate  offers 
no  impediment  to  young,  healthy,  and  energetic  men;  the 
temperature  rarely  falls  so  low  near  the  Poles  as  it  does  on 
several  occasions  every  winter  in  Winnipeg  ;  the  whole  problem 
of  reaching  either  Pole  has  been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  the 
transport  of  food.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  South  Pole,  like 
the  North,  will  yet  be  reached  on  foot ;  if  not,  the  aeroplane 
or  airship  is  sure  to  solve  the  last  problems  of  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  before  the  twentieth  century  is  far  advanced,  and  another 
page  of  the  romance  of  human  progress  will  be  turned  out  of 
sight.  But  after  the  excitement  of  first  reaching  the  Poles  has 
passed,  and  perhaps  that  of  going  again  to  confirm  the  reports  of 
solitary  travellers,  the  peri^  of  quiet  and  systematic  scientific 
study  will  begin.  Determinations  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
meteorological  and  oceanographical  observations,  the  more  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  geological  and  biological  specimens  are  all 
required  in  order  to  complete  or  correct  the  theory  of  the  form 
of  the  globe  and  the  grand  system  of  circulation  of  sea  and  air 
which  constitute  the  response  of  the  planet  to  the  perennial 
stimulus  of  the  sun. 
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Art.  X. -carrying  ON  THE  KING’S  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  at  Glasgow.  September  10,  1900. 

From  the  ‘  Times  ’  Reports. 

2.  Speech  o  f  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  at  Birmingham. 

September  17,  1909.  From  the  ‘  Times’  Reports. 

3.  Speech  o  f  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  at  Birmingham. 

September  22,  1909.  From  the  ‘  Times  ’  Reports. 

4.  The  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  {with  a  Criticism  of  the  Report 

of  the  Select  Committee  of  December  2,  1908).  By  William 
Sharp  McKechme,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Phil.,  Lecturer  on 
Constitutional  Law  and  History  in  Glasgow  University. 
Glasgow  :  James  MacLehose  and  Sons.  1909. 

^HiNGS  in  this  country  are  coming,  or  have  already  come,  to 
a  strange  pass.  An  enormous  deficit,  due  to  measures 
and  administrative  action  accepted  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  of  necessity  to  be  met  by  a  large  increase  of  taxation. 
The  Budget  to  provide  the  necessary  means,  after  the  most 
lengthy  discussions,  prolonged  far  beyond  the  normal  Session 
and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Parliamentary  holiday,  has  at 
length  passed  through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  has  been  supported  by  immense  majorities.  The 
Report  stage  ought  not  to  take  very  long,  and  the  Bill  will  then 
await  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  which  it 
cannot  become  law.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  practice  of  the  Constitution,  the  supplies  for 
the  year  would  as  a  matter  of  course  receive  this  sanction. 
That  the  grant  of  supplies,  that  is  the  imposition  of  taxes,  is 
the  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone,  has  long  been 
an  accepted  principle  of  the  Constitution.  Ministers,  therefore, 
have  strong  ground  for  insisting  that  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  gives  to  that  measure 
finality  ;  and  that  though  in  order  to  become  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  it  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  assent  of 
the  King,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  stepping  outside  its 
proper  functions  either  by  rejecting  it  in  toto  or  by  amending  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  we  think,  the  first  responsible  statesman 
of  the  front  rank  to  advise  the  Peers  to  reject  the  Finance  Bill. 
A  large  part,  however,  of  the  party  press,  and  many  of  the  less 
important  amongst  Conservative  politicians,  have  for  months 
past  urged  upon  their  leaders  this  summary  method  of  destroying 
the  Finance  Bill  by  one  vote  of  that  Chamber  in  which  the 
Conservative  party  has  a  permanent  majority.  Leading  Peers 
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have  very  wisely  almost  invariably  refused  to  formulate  their 
line  of  action  till  the  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  actually  before  them.  In  passing  through  the  Lower  House 
it  has  received  many  amendments.  The  Ministerial  majority 
there  is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Government  might,  as  was 
pressed  upon  them  by  hot  spirits  on  their  own  side,  have  refused 
to  yield  anything  at  all  to  their  opponents  and  have  passed  their 
whole  scheme  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  proposed.  They 
might,  again,  have  had  recourse  to  ‘  the  guillotine.’  They 
deserve  some  credit  for  refusing  to  listen  to  counsel  of  this  sort. 
They  have,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  gone  a  good  way  to  meet  the 
reasonable  criticisms  of  the  Opposition,  and  they  have  passed 
their  measure,  after  almost  unexampled  labours,  by  the  ordinary 
methods  by  which  at  the  present  day  each  party  in  turn  presses 
violently  opposed  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bill  as  it  reaches  the  Lords  is  a  far  more  reasonable  measure 
than  it  was  when  first  presented  to  the  Commons,  though  it 
contains  some  most  objectionable  principles,  and  involves  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  new  departure  in  our  financial  methods. 

It  can  hardly  be  seriously  contested  (1)  that  it  is  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  amend  a  money  bill ;  or  (2)  that  the 
rejection  by  that  House  in  toto  of  the  Finance  Bill  of  the  year 
is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  constitutional  practice.  But 
the  action  of  the  Opposition  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  this 
is  no  ordinary  Finance  Bill ;  that  it  includes  within  itself  a  new 
policy  which  requires  Parliamentary  sanction  ;  that  it  amounts 
to  a  ‘  revolution,’  and  that  the  Peers  are  only  performing  the 
main  duty  incumbent  on  the  Chamber  to  which  they  belong 
by  insisting  that  the  people  themselves  shall  judge  before  this 
revolutionary  policy  is  adopted. 

So  it  appears  that  the  question  between  Lords  and  Commons 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  electorate  as  the  result  of  the  House  of 
Lords  refusing  the  supplies  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  question  of  the  grant  of  supplies,  in  itself  of  immense 
importance,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  issue  between  the 
two  Houses  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  people.  The  present 
Ministry,  or  rather  that  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  has 
made  itself  responsible  for  proposals  to  recast  the  Constitution 
by  withdrawing  from  the  House  of  Lords  its  legislative  functions. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  their  proposal  is  virtually  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  chamber,  whilst  leaving 
an  ornamental  status  to  the  individual  Peers.  Therefore,  whilst 
the  one  side  wishes  to  establish  for  the  House  of  Lords  control 
over  the  supplies  of  the  year,  thereby  increasing  its  authority  to 
an  extent  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  measure,  the  other 
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wishes  to  establish  a  single-chamber  Parliamentary  system  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  day,  elected  for  a  limited 
time,  is  to  exercise  complete  control  over  legislation  and  over  the 
executive  government. 

We  will  leave  it  to  others  to  characterise  the  statesmanship 
which  has  most  unnecessarily  brought  the  country  to  such  a 
choice.  To  vest  the  whole  of  national  sovereignty  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  establish  a  national  convention  unchecked 
and  uncheckable  by  anything  short  of  physical  force.  This 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  !  To 
give  power  to  the  Conservative  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
over  the  finance  of  the  year  is  to  make  Liberal  Administration 
impossible.  The  right  and  pow'er  to  reject  the  Budget  means 
the  right  and  power  to  dismiss  the  Ministers,  since  a  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  exist  without  ‘  supplies.’  But  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  cause  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers  of  the  King  w'hilst 
those  Ministers  enjoy  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  most  Englishmen  hardly  thinkable.  But 
this  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  ! 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  country  has  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Asquith  is,  and  the  other  two  have  been. 
Prime  Minister.  But  curiously  enough  not  one  of  the  three  has 
had  the  direct  sanction  and  approval  of  the  electorate  for  his 
administration.  Lord  Rosebery,  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation, 
stepped  into  his  place.  On  Lord  Salisbury’s  resignation  his 
nephew,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  succeeded  him. 
But  the  General  Elections  of  1895  and  1906  destroyed  the 
majorities  that  had  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury 
in  office,  and  swept  away  their  successors.  It  is  only  two  years 
since,  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  death,  the  King  sent 
for  Mr.  Asquith  ;  and  thus  so  far  he  also  has  been  without  the 
strength  that  comes  from  a  direct  popular  vote  of  confidence  in 
his  leadership.  Should  Mr.  Asquith,  as  seems  not  improbable, 
return  from  the  General  Election  with  a  majority  behind  him, 
even  should  that  majority  be  considerably  reduced,  we  should 
expect  his  personal  authority  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Parliament,  and 
the  country  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  his  ministry  to  show, 
far  more  than  it  has  yet  done,  that  solidarity  of  aim  and  purpose 
to  which  strong  leadership  is  essential. 

The  questions  before  the  public  are  :  first,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Budget ;  secondly,  the  expected  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  it ;  thirdly,  the  policy  of  Tariff 
Reform  promised  by  the  Conservative  leader,  as  the  alternative 
to  the  Budget. 
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On  the  first  of  these  questions  the  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery 
to  the  business  men  of  Glasgow  has  been,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  weighty  criticism  yet  delivered.  It  was  a  speech  made  to 
an  educated  audience,  intended  to  influence  the  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  men  of  affairs.  And  doubtless  in  this  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  successful.  In  our  last  number  we  pointed 
out  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  chief  faults  of  the  Finance 
Bill.  Read  by  the  light  of  the  foolish  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  it  may  well  terrify,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  pointed  out,  classes  far  more  numerous  than  ‘  dukes,’ 
or  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  large  landed  estates.  Even  the 
more  statesmanlike  reasoning  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  failed  to  convince  moderate  men  that  the  Bill,  even  as 
it  leaves  the  House  of  Commons,  is  fair  and  just  as  between 
different  classes  of  property  owners,  or  that  the  plan  upon  which 
these  vast  sums  are  to  be  raised  is  consistent  with  sound  national 
economy.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  increase  taxation  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
millions  a  year  without  raising  a  storm  of  opposition  from 
people  and  interests  who  honestly  considered  themselves  un¬ 
fairly  dealt  with.  That  may  be  granted.  But  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  wildly  extravagant  speeches  made  by  supporters  of  the 
Ministry,  from  whose  language  Ministers  themselves  have  not 
publicly  ventured  to  dissociate  themselves,  and  to  the  vulgar 
claptrap  (there  is  no  other  w'ord  for  it)  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself,  that  a  feeling  far  stronger  than  mere  grumbUng 
at  prospective  burdens  has  grown  up,  and  that  it  has  become 
possible  for  the  Opposition  with  some  plausibility  to  declare 
that  the  Budget  is  Socialistic — meaning,  w'e  suppose  thereby, 
that  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  very  institution  of  private  property. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  the  harshest  features  of  the 
Finance  Bill  have  been  greatly  modified :  the  owners  of  lands 
and  houses  have  received  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  benefit  of 
a  more  just  estimate  of  profits  under  Schedule  A  ;  the  expenses 
of  valuation  are  not  to  be  thrown  upon  owmers  ;  the  proposed 
taxation  of  ‘  ungotten  minerals  ’  has  been  given  up,  but  additional 
taxation  has  been  put  on  the  owner’s  profits  from  mines  actually 
worked  * ;  the  imposition  of  the  annual  duty  on  undeveloped  land 
it  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  agricultural  land,  though  the  words 
of  the  Bill  do  not  seem  to  give  effect  to  that  intention,  if  at 
least  agricultural  land  means  land  used  in  agriculture.  In 
various  other  respects  the  Bill  has  been  amended  in  the  House 

*  Thus  the  result  is  to  charge  the  owner  of  mines  income  tax 
twice  over.  Why  ? 
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of  Commons  in  the  direction  desired.  It  still  remains  the  case 
that  the  owners  of  mines  and  the  owners  of  lands,  and  the  large 
numbers  of  persons  indirectly  interested  with  them,  are  to  be 
burdened  beyond  others  with  taxation  upon  principles  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  colleagues  have  entirely 
failed  to  explain  to  the  comprehension  of  practical  men  of 
affairs.  And  if  this  is  so  as  regards  land,  there  is  also  much 
reason  for  fearing,  having  again  regard  to  the  language  of  some 
Ministers,  that  the  proposed  taxation  of  the  liquor  interest 
indicates  a  spirit  of  political  vindictiveness,  which  that  powerful 
interest  will  not  be  slow  to  resent.  More  than  all,  the  Budget 
remains  open  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  charge  that  Ministers  are 
using  the  capital  of  the  country  to  pay  for  its  annual  expenditure. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  dismissed  this  far  too  airily  ;  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
we  think,  in  the  House  of  Commons  fell  into  the  same  error.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  deal  again  with  questions  discussed  in  our 
last  number.  The  imposition  of  very  heavy  death  duties  does 
as  a  matter  of  fact  force  the  withdrawal  of  capital  out  of  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  Treasury.  We 
do  not  agree  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  to  the  State  or  to  the 
individual  whether  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  is  derived 
from  these  heavy  occasional  payments  out  of  private  capital,  or 
is  drawn  from  the  annual  income  of  individual  taxpayers.  Still 
less  can  we  agree  that  heavy  taxation,  whether  of  capital  or 
income,  does  not  tend  to  burden  industry  and  to  reduce  employ¬ 
ment  because  the  State  uses  its  revenues  very  largely  in  itself 
giving  employment.  If  so,  the  larger  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  greater  the  number  of  State  employes,  the  better  for  our 
national  industrial  position.  This  Ministerial  argument  is  almost 
worthy  of  Tariff  Reformers  in  its  simple  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
taxation  in  making  business  spin  ! 

The  Finance  Bill  has  been  greatly  improved  in  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  remains  a  bad  Bill 
still.  It  has  been  framed  by  a  Minister  with  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  finance,  based  upon  no  thought-out  principles  or  intelli¬ 
gent  forecast  of  its  operation.  It  has  been  largely  supported  by 
speeches — we  will  not  say  arguments — more  fit  to  find  a  place  on 
a  platform  in  Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar  Square  than  in  a  discussion 
amongst  statesmen.  Assuredly  it  was  not  wise  to  entrust  the 
overhauling  in  a  single  session  of  our  whole  financial  system  to  the 
inexperienced  hands  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however  great  the  reliance  of  the  Government  on  a  majority 
willing  to  accept  at  their  hands  anything  they  might  lay  before  it. 
It  is  of  little  use  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  past.  It  is  all-important  to  realise  the  true 
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position  in  which  the  country  now  stands.  The  funds  must  be 
provided  to  cover  the  national  expenditure  up  to  April  next. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  presented  their  scheme  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  has  been  largely  amended  ;  and 
the  Bill,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  now  in  ordinary  course  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Rosebery  rightly  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  advise 
the  Peers  in  advance.  His  language  showed  that  he  appreciated 
the  general  rule  that  national  finance  and  the  annual  grant  of 
supplies  were  the  exclusive  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  addressing  the  Peers  upon  their  duty,  but  an  assembly 
of  business  men  on  the  business  aspects  of  the  Budget.  A  few 
years  ago  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  a  similar  fashion, 
severely  criticised  and  condemned  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  pro¬ 
posed  death  duties ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him,  as  a  Constitutional  statesman,  to  advise  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  them.  This  advice  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now 
given.  Hot  party  men,  without  apparently  considering  where 
this  advice  will  lead  them,  have  applauded  it  to  the  echo.  A  wave 
of  feeling  in  the  Conservative  party  has  been  created  before 
which  many  men  whose  own  reflection  must  warn  them  of  the 
danger  will  bend  in  silence.  Hence,  owing  to  the  violence  of  some 
and  the  weakness  of  others,  the  country  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  a  constitutional  crisis  more  formidable  than  has 
occurred  since  1832. 

At  a  time  w’hen  serious  attack  is  threatened  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  status  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  true  friends  of  that 
Chamber  should  be  especially  solicitous  that  it  should  itself 
confine  its  action  within  constitutional  limits,  and  exercise  even 
those  functions  that  admittedly  belong  to  it  with  prudence  and 
discretion.  When  the  quarrel  is  merely  on  a  question  of  privilege 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  is  left  to  them,  ancient  precedents 
will  be  ransacked,  authorities  quoted,  and  learned  arguments 
employed  to  solve  the  difiiculty.  But  if  the  electorate  is  to  be 
invited  to  decide  the  issue,  much  broader  considerations  of  a 
more  utilitarian  character  will  prevail.  Little  importance  will 
be  attached  to  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
.seventeenth  century,  or  to  reiterated  assertions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Peers.  Men  will  think  of  the  consequences 
of  their  decision  at  the  present  day  upon  the  working  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  will  be  very  impatient 
of  fine-spun  argument.  They  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  House  of  Lords  never  amends  and  hardly  ever  rejects  a 
‘  money  bill  ’ ;  and  it  appears  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  ‘  man  in 
‘  the  street  ’  that  the  Finance  Bill  of  the  year  is  certainly  a 
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‘  money  bill.’  But  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  take  upon  itself 
to  reject  money  Bills,  especially  the  money  Bill  of  money  Bills — 
the  Finance  Bill,  the  Budget  of  the  year — what  is  to  happen 
next  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  even  now  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  take  upon  itself  to  refuse  the  supplies  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  one  thing  to  criticise  the  Budget,  and  point 
out  that  the  revenue  should  be  raised  in  other  ways.  Quite 
another  thing  to  make  use  of  the  permanent  party  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  take  a  step  entirely  beyond  its  usual  and 
recognised  functions,  and  reject  in  toto  the  Finance  Bill  of  the 
year.  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter 
are  conceived  on  different  lines.  In  the  meantime  there  are  two 
governing  considerations  staring  us  in  the  face,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  are  apparently  very  often  lost  sight  of.  One  is  that  the 
vast  expenditure  of  the  nation,  which  the  Opposition  do  not 
propose  to  diminish,  can  only  be  met  by  high  taxation.  The 
second  is  that  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  its  confidence  are  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  advisers  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  heads  of  the  Executive,  and  that  it  is  their 
first  duty,  in  the  famous  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
‘  carry  on  the  King’s  government.’  During  the  last  century,  on 
two  occasions  the  House  of  Lords  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  in  the  opinion  of  the  advisers  of  the  Sovereign  recourse 
to  exceptional  methods.  The  House  of  Lords  would  have  been 
acting  entirely  within  its  admitted  constitutional  rights  in 
rejecting  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  No  one  ventured  to  suggest 
in  1871  that  that  House  had  not  authority  to  reject  the  Purchase 
portion  of  the  Army  Bill.  But  in  each  case  the  unwisdom,  not 
the  illegality,  of  ite  action,  and  the  consequences  that  would 
probably  result  from  it,  compelled  Ministers,  in  their  own  opinion, 
at  least,  to  take  very  exceptional  measures  for  guarding  the 
national  weal.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Royal  Prerogative  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  King’s  government.  History  has  approved 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whilst  deploring 
the  action  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  had 
made  it  necessary. 

The  present  situation,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  differs  very 
widely  from  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  For 
one  thing  the  special  remedies  which  were  on  those  occasions 
found  effective  could  not  be  applied,  and  would  not  be  appro¬ 
priate,  to  deal  with  the  threatened  emergency.  Taxes  cannot 
be  imposed  by  Royal  Warrant ;  nor  is  a  creation  of  peers  by 
the  hundred  wdthin  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  Is  it  quite 
certain,  however,  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  backed  by  an 
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enthusiastic  House  of  Commons  may  not  find  means  of  confining 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  future  to  the  exercise  of  their  authority 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Constitution  ?  If 
the  Peers  not  merely  act  with  great  imprudence,  but  strain  their 
authority  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
moderate  men  even  go  beyond  them,  the  inducement  will  be 
great  to  their  adversaries,  who  we  must  repeat  are  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country,  to  strain  things  a  little  on 
their  side,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  end  a  deadlock.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  plus  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  once  it  comes  to  straining  or  overstepping  strict 
constitutional  limits,  can  play  the  game  far  more  effectively  than 
the  House  of  Lords.  Hence,  it  would  be  the  very  height  of 
unwisdom  for  the  latter  to  be  the  first  to  depart  from  the  well- 
trodden  paths  of  constitutional  usage. 

The  contention  of  the  Opposition  is  that  this  heroic  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  justified  by  the  exceptional  and 
revolutionary  character  of  the  Finance  Bill.  The  threatened 
stoppage  of  the  year’s  supplies  by  the  Lords  cannot  be  defended 
on  less  high  ground  than  this.  The  Bill  is  without  doubt  a  new 
departure  in  finance.  Its  tendencies  may  be,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
thinks,  towards  revolution.  The  principles  involved,  if  they  were 
to  be  logically  carried  out,  may  become  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
almost  every  form  of  property.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  principle  (setting  aside  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  doctrine  of 
ransom,  which  in  former  days  so  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of 
Lord  Salisbury)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  founded  his  proposals. 

The  Bill  itself,  however,  only  regulates  the  finance  of  the 
current  year,  and  decides  the  method  of  raising  the  revenue  up 
to  April  next,  when  the  whole  subject  again  comes  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  There  will  be  time  and  opportunity  in  future 
sessions  and  future  Parliaments  to  ward  off  many  of  the  dire 
consequences  that  have  been  anticipated.  We  are  therefore 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  danger  of  revolution  and  national 
ruin  is  so  great  and  so  imminent  as  to  require  the  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Peers,  which  in  itself  will  be  regarded  by  no 
small  portion  of  the  public  as  ‘  revolutionary.’  That  much- 
abused  word  is  one  for  which  we  have  little  liking  either  as  applied 
to  Ministerial  finance  or  to  the  impending  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  the  Budget  is  a  new  departure 
in  finance,  its  rejection  after  it  has  passed  the  Commons  will  be 
a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  one 
fraught  with  very  important  consequences. 

Before  we  consider  some  of  these  consequences  it  is  right  to 
notice  the  changes  that  time  has  brought  in  the  relation  of 
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Parliament  in  both  its  branches  to  the  people  and  of  the  two 
Houses  to  each  other.  We  have  referred  to  the  crisis  of  1832. 
That  was  a  great  struggle,  some  would  say  the  last  great  struggle, 
between  Privilege  and  Democracy.  Imperfect  as  the  old  system 
of  representation  was,  on  the  subject  of  reform  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  just  elected  upon 
that  issue  truly  represented  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords 
did  not  and  could  not  profess  to  be  the  true  interpreters  of 
national  opinion  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  Peers  believed  that 
the  Reform  Bill  meant  revolution,  and  they  thought  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  act  upon  their  honest  belief ;  and  so  they  went 
within  an  ace  of  producing  the  revolution  which  they  were 
anxious  to  avert.  The  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  saved  by 
an  exceptional,  we  will  not  call  it  a  revolutionary,  exercise  or 
proposed  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  Since  those  days 
the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  funda¬ 
mentally  altered  three  times  over  by  Act  of  Parliament,  viz. 
in  1832,  in  1868,  and  in  1885.  The  House  of  Lords  remains 
formally  unchanged.  When,  however,  we  come  to  regard  not 
merely  the  formal  changes  that  have  been  made  by  Statute,  but 
changes,  hardly  less,  due  to  a  gradual  modification  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  we  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  come  to  stand 
in  quite  a  different  relation  to  the  people  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  that  which  it  occupied  in  pre-Reform  Bill  days. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  must  defer  to 
the  considered  judgement  of  the  people.  It  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  claim  to  interpret  it.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
'Rule  policy  it  has  been  proved  that  the  considered  judgement  of 
the  nation  was  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  always 
foolish  not  to  recognise  and  lay  one’s  account  with  facts ;  and 
Ministers  and  Radicals  are  blind  indeed  if  they  suppose  that 
even  such  action  as  the  rejection  of  a  Budget  by  the  House 
of  Lords  means  nothing  more  than  a  struggle  between  the 
privileges  or  rights  of  the  Peers  on  one  side  and  the  People  on 
the  other.  In  producing  a  struggle  of  this  sort  the  Peers  may  act 
unwisely  and  rashly  ;  but  they  will  certainly  have  on  their  side 
a  portion  of  the  electorate  to  be  reckoned  by  millions. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  silent  changes  that  time  has 
worked  in  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of 
Commons  also  has  suffered  changes  due  to  other  causes  than 
Reform  Acts.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  the  House  of  Commons  in 
modern  times  has  tended  to  become  less  truly  representative  of 
the  variety  of  opinion  and  political  thought  and  aspiration  than 
it  ought  to  be  and  used  to  be.  Whilst  the  Peers  have  been 
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betaking  themselvea  to  the  platform,  Members  of  Parliament 
have  been  prostrating  themselves  before  the  caucus.  No  self- 
respecting  representative  of  the  people  should  take  his  orders 
from  external  authority.  Yet  at  no  period  has  there  been  such 
an  absence  of  independent  individuality  from  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the 
House  different  sections  of  opinion,  but  these  do  not  encourage 
individual  independence.  The  Nationalist  or  the  Labour 
Member  is  less,  not  more,  free  than  those  who  belong  to  the 
larger  parties.  The  courage  that  used  to  distinguish  those  who 
during  Liberal  administrations  sat  ‘  below  the  gangway  ’  seems 
to  have  departed  as  completely  as  the  independence  of  spirit 
which  on  the  opposite  benches  once  animated  a  ‘  Fourth  Party.’ 
The  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  lost  interest  with 
the  public  and  with  the  House  itself,  even  Ministers  whose 
departments  are  not  directly  concerned  being  absent  during  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The  spectacle 
of  the  House  of  Commons  passing  Bills,  the  discussion  of  large 
portions  of  which  has  been  forbidden  by  Ministers  and  an  obedient 
majority,  has  deeply  discredited  with  the  public  the  representative 
chamber.  On  this  subject  the  one  party  is  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  other  ;  and  when  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Asquith  change  sides 
they  simply  exchange  the  parts  and  the  speeches  which  they 
played  and  made  a  few  months  earlier  !  Had  not  the  House  of 
Commons  in  late  years  deeply  suffered  in  the  public  esteem  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  a  proposal  to  control  by  the  House 
of  Lords  the  exclusive  privileges,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
deemed,  of  the  representative  House  over  the  finance  of  the 
nation. 

3Ir.  Asquith  in  his  reply  at  Birmingham  to  Lord  Rosebery’s 
speech  at  Glasgow  argued  that  the  Budget  as  a  whole,  with  its 
tobacco  and  spirit  taxes,  its  land  taxes,  and  its  death  duties, 
was  an  attempt  to  spread  the  burden  of  taxation  fairly,  paying 
due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  shoulders  upon  which  the  burden 
was  laid.  Turning  to  the  Tariff  Reformers  he  had  an  easier 
task,  when  he  asked  them  for  their  alternative.  They  talked 
about  taxes  on  imports,  small  and  widespread  : 

‘  Why  should  your  import  duties  be  small  if  they  are  going  to  fall 
mainly  or  largely  upon  the  foreigner  ?  Why  should  they  be  wide¬ 
spread  in  face  of  the  lesson  taught  by  our  own  experience  that  the 
more  numerous  you  make  your  duties  the  more  costly  they  are  to 
collect  and  the  more  easy  to  evade  ?  Why,  again,  should  raw 
material,  the  raw  material  of  industry,  be  exempted  if  you  do  not 
except  food,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  mankind  ?  But  one  thing 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  at  this  moment  you  cannot  raise  the  sum  you 
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require,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  let  alone  give  to  the  Colonies 
the  only  preference  which  will  be  of  any  use  to  them,  unless  you  are 
going  to  tax,  and  tax  substantially,  our  imports  of  foreign  foods 
and  all  those  kinds  of  food — corn,  meat,  bacon,  butter — which 
enter  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the  people,  which  are  staple 
necessaries  of  our  national  life.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  alternative 
policy  that  is  going  to  be  presented  to  the  country  ?  ’ 

He  could  hardly  believe,  he  said,  that 

‘  either  by  mutilation  or  rejection,  it  matters  not  by  which,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  set  aside  the  provision  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  made  for  the  financial  necessities  of  the  State.  Talk  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  gentlemen,  this  would  be,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  and 
the  most  fundamental  sinee  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.’ 

lie  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  for  a  long  course  of  years 
the  claim  of  the  Commons  to  be  supreme  over  finance  had  been 
universally  recognised  ;  that  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury 
had  fully  admitted  it,  and  that  as  lately  as  the  Session  before 
last  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  had  said, 
‘  We  all  know  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  still 
‘  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  touch  these  Money 
‘  Bills,  which  if  it  coidd  deal  with,  no  doubt  it  could  bring  the 
‘  whole  executive  machinery  of  the  country  to  a  standstill.’ 

Five  days  later  Mr.  Balfour,  also  at  Birmingham,  referred  to 
this  speech.  He  made  no  distinct  reference  to  his  own  recent 
language  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  touch 
money  bills ;  though  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  which  was 
read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  urged  the  House  of  Lords 
to  withhold  assent  from  the  Finance  Bill.  He  may  naturally 
have  felt  that  anything  which  he  might  say  on  that  subject 
would  be  taken  as  advice  to  the  Peers,  whom  it  was  not  his 
business  to  lead.  He  did,  however,  plainly  declare  for  ‘  Tariff 
‘  Reform  ’ — hitherto  ‘  Fiscal  Reform  ’  he  has  preferred  to  call 
it — but  whether  even  now  he  means  the  Tariff  Reform  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers,  that  revival  of  the  past  follies  and  injustices  of  the 
old  exploded  system  of  Protection,  he  did  not  explain.  In 
allusion,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  words  as  to  the 
constitution  and  incapacity  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  control 
finance,  and  the  citations  he  had  made  from  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  himself,  in  support  of  that  view, 
Mr.  Balfour  made  the  following  remarks,  almost  worthy  of 
Disraeli : 

‘  There  are  those  who  fill  their  speeches  with  constitutional  anti- 
quarianism  on  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or,  if  they  be  of  a 
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different  temperament,  fill  their  apeeclies  with  the  bluster  of  the 
political  bully.  It  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  more  than  the  House 
of  Commons  who  have  the  right  or  the  title,  and  who  will  be  able 
to  decide  an  issue  so  great  or  important.  The  only  tribunal,  the 
only  court  of  final  appeal  which  can  declare  between  the  two 
alternative  policies  now  before  the  coimtry,  which  can  say  whether 
we  are  to  go  down- hill  under  Socialism  or  up-hill  under  Tariff  Reform, 
are  the  people  of  this  country.’ 

The  ‘  people  of  this  country  ’  are  here  divided  into  two  classes 
— Socialists  and  Tariff  Reformers !  We  doubt  whether  this  is 
good  electioneering ;  for  not  only  is  it  not  the  case,  but  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  not  so.  Multitudes  of  good  citizens  have  no 
desire  to  go  either  up-hill  or  down-hill  with  Tariff  Reformers  or 
Socialists  as  their  companions.  They  would  greatly  prefer  to 
tread  the  level  plain  of  common-sense,  in  the  company  of  wiser 
men  than  those  partisans  who  can  see  in  political  opposition  and 
criticism  nothing  but  ‘  socialism  ’  or  ‘  revolution.’ 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  the  principle  that  has  made 
it  impossible  in  our  system  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  control  the 
National  Finance.  You  cannot  extend  the  legislative  authority 
exercised  by  that  Chamber  as  regards  ordinary  bills  to  ‘  money 
‘  bills  ’  Avithout  placing  the  Executive  at  the  mercy  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  To  take  aw’ay  from  the  advisers  of  the  King  and  the 
chosen  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  of  the  purse  is 
in  effect  to  drive  them  from  office.  A  Prime  Minister  who  is 
refused  the  supplies  is  not  in  a  position  to  ‘  carry  on  the  King’s 
Government.’  The  natural  course  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  at  once  to  resign.  It  is  said  that  nowadays  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords  does  not  turn  out  a  Ministry.  But  that  is 
merely  because  that  House  has  confined  itself  to  its  proper 
business  of  legislation,  and  has  not  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  working  of  administration.  Whether,  however,  Mr.  Asquith 
resigns,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  to  bring 
in  a  Budget  of  their  own  which  will  satisfy  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  dissolve, 
a  period  of  very  undesirable  confusion  is  bound  to  result  for  a 
time ;  and  this  may  possibly  continue  till  the  only  escape  from 
it  is  found  by  methods  most  English  statesmen  would  deplore. 

Should  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  House  of  Lords  determine 
to  act  upon  advice  oddly  described  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  ‘  the 
‘  matured  judgement  ’  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  demerits  of  the 
Budget,  which  are  great,  will  largely  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Lords  and  Commons.  The  advocates  of 
rejection  allege  that  all  they  wish  is  to  give  the  electorate  itself 
the  pow'er  to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  finance  of  the  Ministry. 
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They  are,  however,  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  this  ;  for  they 
are  asserting  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
future  carrying  on  of  the  King’s  Government  on  the  old  lines. 
This  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  wise  tactics.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  tactics  which  would  combine  with  the  defence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  advocacy  of  a  Budget  the  principal  feature 
of  which  will  be  to  impose  taxation  on  corn,  and  beef,  and  mutton, 
and  dairy  produce,  the  essentials  of  consumption  to  the  very 
poorest  of  our  poor  ?  Protection  and  the  House  of  Lords  are 
to  stand  or  fall  together,  Qnos  deus  vuU  perdere  prius  dementat. 

The  House  of  Lords  of  to-day,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
represents  much  more  than  the  sentiments  or  prejudices  of  the 
Peerage.  It  is,  however,  its  misfortime  to  be  to  the  most  extreme 
degree  identified  with  the  ‘  Conservative  Party.’  It  is  natural 
and  probably  usefiU  that  a  second  Chamber  should  have  strongly 
Conservative  instincts.  But  it  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  made 
use  of  merely  to  play  what  is  considered  the  ‘  party  game.’  Is  it 
in  any  sense  a  truly  Conservative  proceeding  to  force  a  general 
election  under  present  circumstances  ?  It  may,  or  may  not, 
result  in  a  gain  of  the  Conservative  party  at  the  polls  ;  but  there 
are  much  deeper  considerations  than  this  that  should  commend 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  true  Conservatives.  We  know  that 
‘the  matured  judgment  ’  of  many  men.  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  cannot 
doubt  that  if  his  advice  be  followed,  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  destroying,  after  a  few  hours  of  one-sided  debate,  the 
labours  of  many  months  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  there,  at 
all  events,  be  passionately  resented.  It  is  not  wise  to  run  violently 
counter  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural  instinct  of  every 
House  of  Commons  that  ever  sat  at  Westminster.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  has 
never  himself  sat  in  the  other  House.  Still,  he  has  had  very  long 
experience  of  affairs,  and  has  shewn  himself  a  wise  and  prudent 
statesman,  likely  to  be  averse  from  violent  courses.  Are  the 
counsels  of  prudent  men  to  be  overborne  by  irresponsible  party 
clamour,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  shouts  of  a 
great  gathering  at  Birmingham  1 

If  so,  the  action  of  the  Lords  will,  of  course,  be  represented 
all  over  the  Kingdom  as  an  attack  upon  the  hitherto  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  there  is,  we 
rejoice  to  think,  a  widespread  sentiment  throughout  England 
of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  institution.  Doubt¬ 
less  an  occasional  House  of  Commons,  as  in  past  times  an 
occasional  Sovereign,  has  done  little  to  enhance  a  sentiment  of 
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respect  or  attachment  to  itself ;  but  just  as  loyalty  to  the  throne 
was  never  destroyed  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  imperfections  of  a  King,  so  the  veneration  for  Parliament 
(and  it  was  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament  alone  with  which 
the  People  were  in  touch)  has  always  been  an  instinctive  feeling 
amongst  all  good  citizens.  No  institutions  are  perfect ;  but 
there  is,  we  venture  to  say,  throughout  the  world  no  political 
institution  in  existence  to-day,  or  of  which  history  tells  us,  that 
can  compare,  either  in  the  homely  quality  of  useMness  or  in  the 
splendour  of  its  great  traditions,  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  an  unwise  thing  to  ask  the  House  of  Lords  to  abridge  the 
customary  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  finance.  It 
is  a  reckless  thing  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  on  such  an  issue. 

Supposing,  however,  against  what  appear  to  be  the  probabili¬ 
ties,  that  the  House  of  Lords  wins,  and  that  a  Conservative 
majority  is  returned  at  the  General  Election.  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord 
Lansdowne  would,  we  presume,  form  a  Government.  What  a 
situation  would  be  theirs  !  The  payment  for  the  extravagances 
of  the  past,  at  present  the  pleasing  duty  of  those  who  incurred 
them,  would  become  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  duty  of 
the  new  Ministry.  But  the  Conservative  minority  in  the  present 
Parliament  has  never  urged  economy.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  complained  loudly  that  expenditure  on  the  Services  has 
been  insufficient ;  and  they  propose,  we  gather,  rather  to  extend 
than  to  curtail  the  provision  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  If  so,  they 
will  have  to  spend  not  less  but  more  than  their  predecessors  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  have  to  raise  more  money  by  taxation 
than  even  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  propose  to  do. 

‘  Oh,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  finding  the  money !  ’  used  to 
be  the  tone  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
gaily  anticipating  an  annual  addition  of  sixteen  millions  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  nation.  Has  the  Ministry  found  it  so  simple  ? 
It  is  quite  easy  for  Conservative  candidates  on  platforms  to 
say  that  we  will  make  the  Germans,  and  the  French,  and  the 
Americans  pay  our  taxes.  But  when  we  come  to  business  it 
seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  should  benefit  ourselves  as 
purchasers  by  surrounding  our  markets  with  toll-bars  against 
those  who  want  to  sell  to  us  and  from  whom  we  want  to  buy. 
Tariff  Reformers,  with  a  prescience  and  a  lightness  of  heart 
worthy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  turn  to  Protection  ;  and 
their  first  step  is  to  be  the  imposition  of  taxes,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
points  out,  on  the  necessary  daily  food  of  the  people.  What  a 
prospect,  we  say  again,  for  an  incoming  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  ! 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  majority  is  returned  to 
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support  Mr.  Asquith  ;  and  this  seems  the  more  probable  result 
of  a  General  Election  fought  under  the  conditions  proposed. 
The  same  Budget  will  of  course  be  approved  by  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  and  be  presented,  possibly  with  some  minor  changes, 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  will  then  pass  it.  It  will  become 
law  with  the  added  sanction  that  comes  from  a  direct  popular 
ratification,  and  this  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  amend 
in  some  future  House  of  Commons,  as  amended  it  most  assuredly 
ought  to  be.  The  then  Opposition  will  probably  contend  that 
this  sacred  measure  ought  not  to  be  touched  without  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  ;  and,  if  they  only  had  a  second  Chamber 
of  their  own  party,  they  would  be  able  to  enforce  the  appeal. 
Far  wiser  in  every  respect  would  it  be  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  follow  precedent,  and  the  prudent  counsel  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  leave  finance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  another 
Parliament  with  a  more  skilled  financier  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  the  Exchequer,  though  rich  men  will  probably  still  have  to 
bear  heavier  proportionate  burdens  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  the  grosser  inequalities  and  arbitrary  unfairnesses  of 
taxation,  which  necessarily  cause  in  men  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  far  keener  than  a  mere  dislike  to  pay  the  tax-gatherers, 
will  be  removed  by  the  only  authority  capable  of  overhauling 
the  national  finances — the  House  of  Commons. 

Whatever  the  issue  of  the  next  General  Election  may  be,  it 
seems  certain  that,  if  brought  about  in  the  way  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  question  of  making  very  considerable 
changes  in  the  Constitution  will  become  an  immediate  one.  It 
could  not,  perhaps,  in  any  case  be  deferred  much  longer ;  for 
if  both  Houses  are  to  be  led  and  to  conduct  themselves  on 
strict  party  lines  in  the  future,  we  shall  have  a  legislative 
deadlock  whenever  the  Liberals  are  in  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  we  need  a  checking  and  revising  Chamber 
is  generally  admitted,  and  the  present  condition  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  modern  relations  of  that  House  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  country,  make  the  necessity  for  such 
a  Chamber  more  than  ever  apparent.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  a  reconstituted  House  of  Lords,  and  various 
schemes  have  been  tentatively  put  forward  as  suggestions  for 
an  improved  second  Chamber.  There  has  also  been  much 
vague  language  used  about  ‘  The  Referendum,’  a  plan  to  which 
surely  no  one  can  have  recourse  unless  he  has  abandoned  the 
Parliamentary  system  altogether  in  absolute  despair ! 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  such  a  time  Mr.  McKechnie,  already 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  com¬ 
mentary  on  Magna  Carta,  has  come  forward  with  an  admirable. 
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though  most  unpretending  little  book,  to  put  clearly  before  his 
readers  the  problem  which  reformers  have  to  solve.  It  was 
written,  indeed,  before  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  House 
of  Lords  shoidd  make  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
national  finance.  Power  over  finance  is  within  the  authority  of 
some  second  Chambers  in  other  countries ;  conspicuously  in  the 
system  of  the  United  States,  where,  however,  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  of  Representatives  controls  the  Executive.  There 
the  Government  is  placed  in  office  for  four  years  at  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Election  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  this  country, 
we  must  repeat,  should  a  second  Chamber  obtain  power  over 
money  Bills,  it  would  thereby  acquire  an  authority  over  the 
Executive  Government  quite  unlike  what  belongs  to  it  in  its 
ordinary  legislative  capacity.  Englishmen  are  doubtless  agreed 
that  however  we  may  reconstruct  our  second  Chamber,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  remain  the  first  Chamber  with  power  to  control, 
to  continue,  and  to  dismiss  the  advisers  of  the  King. 

Again,  most  men  are  probably  agreed  that  there  is  no  use 
in  a  second  Chamber  whose  sole  function  is  to  say  ‘  ditto  ’  to 
the  decrees  of  the  first.  If  the  House  of  Lords  never  amended 
or  never  rejected  a  Bill  sent  to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  had  better  cease  to  exist  altogether ;  peers  finding  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  some  compensation  for  their  ‘  abolition  ’  in  the 
increased  influence  they  would  gain  from  their  relegation  to 
the  green  benches  of  ‘  another  place.’  What  is  needed  is  an 
efficient  checking,  restraining,  and  revising  Chamber,  to  operate 
as  part  of  the  regular  legislative  machinery  of  the  country.  If 
we  keep  in  our  machinery  a  second  Chamber  at  all,  it  seems 
childish  to  get  into  a  passion  whenever  that  part  of  the 
machinery  comes  into  operation. 

Many  of  the  Peers  are  themselves  quite  as  well  aware  as 
other  people  that  the  constitution  of  their  Chamber  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  duties  they  have  to  perform  are  not 
always  very  pleasant  ones.  For  the  most  part  it  was  not  by 
any  voluntary  act  of  their  own  that  they  became  legislators. 
Some  have  little  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  poli¬ 
tics  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  on  their  own  account 
the  majority  of  the  Peers  set  any  great  store  on  the  ‘  Privileges 
‘  of  the  Peerage.’  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  amongst  the 
600  of  whom  the  House  of  Lords  consists  there  are  a  large 
number  of  men  whom  the  country  would  choose,  if  it  had  the 
power,  as  members  of  a  second  Chamber,  men  who  by  distin¬ 
guished  public  service  or  eminence  in  the  great  professions,  or 
in  the  world  of  commerce,  have  achieved  an  outstanding  posi¬ 
tion.  Lord  Rosebery’s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  this 
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year  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  by  birth  only  no  one  should 
be  qualified  to  sit  in  that  House ;  that  the  600  should  be  reduced 
to  400  sitting  Peers,  either  qualified  by  birth  flus  public  services, 
or  elected  by  their  brother  peers  after  some  such  fashion  as 
the  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whose  creations  date  earlier 
than  the  respective  Union  of  these  kingdoms  (due  provision, 
however,  being  made  for  the  representation  of  minorities). 
These,  with  the  addition  of  a  limited  number  of  life  Peers,  a 
reduced  number  of  spiritual  Peers,  and  some  representatives 
of  the  Colonies,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  provide 
a  greatly  improved  Chamber. 

Mr.  McKechnie  states  very  shortly,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  forcibly,  the  reasons  why  so  many  men  of  moderate  politics 
are  anxious  to  secure  an  improved  second  Chamber.  The  short¬ 
comings  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  no  less  than  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  House  of  Lords,  make  some  reform  desirable. 
He  examines  in  order  to  dismiss  the  suggested  remedy  of  ‘  The 
Referendum.’  There  is  no  similarity  between  the  conditions 
here  and  in  Switzerland  : 

‘  When  the  Bill  comes  before  the  Swiss  electors,  it  has  already 
been  approved  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  It  contains  all 
the  amendments  and  compromises  which  their  united  or  divided 
wisdom  has  been  capable  of  devisuig.  The  form  of  the  Bill  is  fixed 
and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  Parliament  says  to  the  nation.  Take 
it  or  leave  it  as  it  stands.  A  simple  Yes  or  No  alone  is  asked  for. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  Referendum 
in  cases  where  the  Houses  have  disagreed.  In  such  cases  the  issue 
is  rarely  a  plain  one  of  Yes  or  No.  Further,  when  the  Houses  have 
failed  to  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Bill,  it  is  also  more  than 
hkely  that  they  would  fail  to  agree  upon  the  exact  form  of  the  issue 
to  be  placed  before  the  Nation.  To  allow  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
or  (what  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing)  to  allow  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  in  the  Commons  to  determine  the  exact  issue 
“  to  be  referred,”  might  at  times  place  the  Cabinet  in  an  embarras¬ 
sing  situation,  but  would  more  frequently  end  in  depriving  the 
House  of  Lords  of  all  pow’er  of  amendment,  leaving  them  with  no 
means  of  forcing  a  compromise  or  of  making  their  weight  felt  in 
the  Legislature  in  any  form  whatever.  The  Commons,  whenever 
a  referendum  seemed  inevitable — and  that  would  occur  whenever 
the  Lords  refused  to  efface  themselves — would  reason  logically 
enough,  that  the  Lower  Chamber  'plus  the  popular  vote  could 
make  any  laws  they  pleased ;  would  laugh  to  scorn  all  suggested 
amendments ;  and  would  draft  the  supposed  Bill  exactly  in  such 
form  as  suited  them,  and  then  say  to  the  Nation,  There  is  the  Bill 
as  we  have  framed  it.  If  you  do  not  take  that  exactly  as  it  stands 
— however  lop-sided,  unfair,  or  extreme  you  may  think  it — you  will 
not  get  any  Bill  at  all. 
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The  electors  would,  Mr.  McKechnie  points  out,  allow  many 
bad  Bills  to  pass  rather  than  get  no  Bill  at  all.  Thus 

‘  the  House  of  Lords  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity,  would  drop 
out  altogether  of  the  practical  machinery  of  the  Legislature,  which 
would  then  consist  of  two  factors — the  people’s  Chamber  and  the 
people.  The  latter,  with  no  opportunities  of  debate  and  no  power 
of  amendment,  could  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  a  revising  Chamber.’ 

It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  McKechnie  that  he  is  always  practical 
in  his  outlook  on  the  world  of  politics.  Imagine  the  late  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill,  or  the  present  Finance  Bill,  being  referred  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people — Yes  or  No  !  Anyone  who  has  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  either  with  the  British  elector  or  the  British  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  knows  that  to  bring  them  into  such  direct  and  close  relations 
would  give  rise  to  confusion  absolutely  beyond  description.  As 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  legislative  machinery  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Referendum  cannot  take  its  place  in  the  British  Constitution. 

The  suggestions  which  Mr.  McKechnie  ventures  to  throw  out 
deserve  careful  consideration.  He  is  for  more  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  Lord  Rosebery’s  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  though  perhaps  not  more  than  Lord  Rosebery  himself. 
In  his  view  the  600  Peers  might  elect  200  of  their  num¬ 
ber  every  Parliament.  To  these  might  be  added  life  Peers, 
to  the  number  ultimately  of  200,  created  by  the  King  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  would  further  recommend  that 
Bills  instead  of  being  dealt  with  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
should  be  sent  before  large  Committees,  appointed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States,  with  a  chairman  of  the  political  party 
to  which  the  Administration  belongs,  and  with  a  majority  of  that 
party  on  each  Committee  : 

‘  In  the  United  States  legislation  is  practically  the  work  of  Standing 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  not  of  Congress  as 
a  whole.  The  Vice-President  of  the  States  as  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
nominates  the  numbers  of  these  Committees  at  the  commencement 
of  each  Congress,  and  it  has  become  a  constitutional  convention  that 
the  President’s  party  should  have  a  bare  majority  of  one  in  each 
Committee.  The  Lord  Chancellor  might  be  allowed  to  perform  for 
the  House  of  Lords  a  similar  duty  on  similar  lines,  or  some  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  securing  an  approximation  to  equality  might  be  de¬ 
vised  ;  for  example,  by  means  of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  follow  a 
precedent  set  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  should  be  strongly 
manned  Committees ;  and  it  should  be  an  essential  feature  of  the 
suggested  expedient  that  the  findings  of  the  House  of  Lords  Com¬ 
mittees  should  carry  great  weight  with  them. 
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It  would  be,  the  author  of  the  scheme  points  out,  an  advantage 
to  draw  some  sort  of  line  between  the  revising  and  the  suspending 
functions  of  the  reformed  House.  In  matters  of  detail,  or  where 
the  House  did  not  wish  to  make  a  stand,  the  work  of  legislation 
would  be  that  of  a  Committee  where  parties  would  be  fairly 
balanced,  and  its  work  the  House  would,  no  doubt,  usually 
confirm.  Second  readings  and  matters  of  vital  principle  would 
be  decided  by  the  whole  House.  Mr.  McKechnie  does  not  of 
coixrse  profess  to  put  forward  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  for  con¬ 
structing  a  new  chamber.  He  merely  throws  out  suggestions ; 
and  these  deserve  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  meet  with  dogged  opposition  all  schemes  for  its  own  reform. 
The  fact  is  undisputed  that  the  House  as  at  present  constituted 
contains  a  majority  of  Peers  who  are  unfitted  to  act  as  legislators, 
and  who  have  acquiesced  in  their  unfitness  by  habitually  staying 
away ;  and  a  minority  both  willing  to  act  and  well  equipped 
for  the  work  of  the  legislature  by  birth,  education,  and  family 
traditions.  This,  says  Mr.  McKechnie  (p.  101)  very  truly,  sug¬ 
gests  as  the  proper  treatment  the  retention  of  the  fit  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  unfit ;  and  he  would  trust  the  Peers  themselves 
to  select  the  best  men  amongst  them  rather  than  arbitrarily  lay 
down  a  list  of  ‘  qualifications,’  as  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee.  Reform  can  only  properly  be  carried  out  by 
statute  ;  and  given  a  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of  leading  states¬ 
men  to  accomplish  it,  there  is  nothing,  we  believe,  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prejudices  amongst  the  rank-and-file  of  either  Chamber 
which  should  render  it  impossible  of  accomplishment.  It  is  not 
the  wish  of  reformers  to  diminish  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  adding  to  those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  do  not  wish  to  see  the  former  become  a  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  quite  content  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  remain  the  weakest,  or  amongst  the  weakest,  of 
all  the  second  Chambers  to  be  found  in  Europe  or  America.  Do 
not  increase  its  powers  or  its  ‘  privileges,’  but  let  it  be  rendered, 
if  possible,  more  efficient  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  almost 
universally  agreed  that  some  second  Chamber  is  required.  In 
these  views  Mr.  McKechnie  carries  with  him  the  great  majority 
of  moderate  politicians  who  have  ever  given  the  subject  a 
thought. 

It  is  in  this  way,  by  reconstructing  and  by  patching  and 
amending,  that  the  Constitution  has  been  kept  fit  to  do  its  work 
in  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  our  national  growth.  It  has 
always  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  adapt  it  to  the  facts.  In 
some  way  or  another  this  must  be  done,  or  the  system  will  lose 
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all  its  virtue.  Under  the  same  Constitution,  the  Monarchical, 
Aristocratic,  and  Democratic  elements  have  played  at  different 
times  very  different  parts.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  success¬ 
fully,  because  the  Constitution  was  always  so  interpreted  and 
used  as  to  give  expression  to  the  facts. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  form 
of  the  Constitution  as  we  know  it  may  travesty  the  facts  rather 
than  represent  them ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  break  down.  If,  for 
instance,  at  some  distant  day  a  General  Election  ceases  to  be 
the  real  choice  of  national  representatives,  and  becomes  simply 
the  instrumentality  by  which  an  Executive  Government  is  placed 
in  power  for  the  duration  of  a  Parliament ;  if  the  legislative 
chambers,  either  or  both,  should  become  nothing  more  than  the 
‘  tied  bondmen  ’  of  the  Government  of  the  day  ;  if  party  discipline 
comes  to  be  enforced  with  such  rigour  that  both  sides  vote  to 
order,  and  all  individuality  and  initiative  are  crushed  out,  then 
it  may  eventually  be  necessary  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
facts  should  be  brought  into  conformity,  that  the  direct  choice 
of  the  Executive  for  a  term  of  years  should  be  recognised  as  the 
proper  function  of  the  electorate,  and  that  the  Houses  of  the 
legislature  should  be  limited  to  the  performance  of  the  some¬ 
what  humbler  functions  exercised  by  the  two  chambers  of  the 
American  Congress,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  can  throw  out 
Bills  but  not  eject  a  Ministry  from  office.  Should  that  change 
ever  come  about,  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
will  be  able  by  speech  and  vote  to  indicate  more  freely  their  real 
opinions  on  the  measures  submitted  to  them,  since  with  those 
measures  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  and  the  fate  of  party 
could  not  be  bound  up.  It  may  become  necessary  some  day  to 
do  as  other  countries  and  our  colonies  have  done — provide  our¬ 
selves  with  a  ^vritten  Constitution. 

These  are,  however,  speculations  as  to  a  future  which  may 
never  arrive.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  by  the  introduction  of 
‘  plebiscite  ’  or  ‘  referendum,’  or  ‘  written  Constitution  ’  the  funda¬ 
mental  reversal  of  principles  upon  which  our  Parliamentary 
institutions  have  always  rested.  Let  us  rather,  if  we  can,  reform 
on  the  old  lines.  On  this  account  we  cordially  welcome  the 
suggestions  which  Mr.  McKechnie  has  thrown  out,  and  the 
spirit  of  practical  reform  and  true  Conservatism  in  which  they 
are  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  day  are 
becoming  most  urgent.  Money  must  be  obtained.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  departments  would  usually  be  busied  in  preparing 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  next  session,  and  it  would  be  in  regard 
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to  these  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  frame  his 
financial  scheme  for  the  year  1910-1911.  If  the  House  meets, 
after  a  General  Election,  next  February  or  March,  it  will  have, 
in  fact,  to  settle  the  Budgets  for  two  years  !  But  difficulties  will 
begin  long  before  February  next  should  the  House  of  Lords  next 
month  refuse  to  pass  the  Finance  Bill.  The  taxes  already  paid 
on  the  strength  of  a  House  of  Commons  resolution,  which  it  was 
expected  that  Parliament  would  ratify,  will  become  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  a  situation  entirely  abnormal  will  have  to  be 
faced  by  the  King’s  Ministers,  to  whichever  party  they  belong. 
With  a  House  of  Commons  supporting  Ministers,  it  might  not  be 
very  difficult  to  make  arrangements  to  tide  over  the  next  three 
months  ;  but  for  Ministers  in  office  who  do  not  enjoy  that  confi¬ 
dence  the  problem  would  be  an  extraordinarily  difficult  if  not 
an  impossible  one. 

The  crisis  at  which  we  appear  to  have  arrived  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  occurred.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
extremists  of  both  parties,  by  their  violence  of  language  on 
platforms  and  in  the  Press,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the 
large  bulk  of  moderate  men  in  the  extravagances  on  their  own  side 
of  politics.  The  rejection  of  the  Finance  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords  involves  much  more  than  party  tactics.  It  concerns 
political  principles  of  the  most  fundamental  kind,  and  it  will 
entail  far-reaching  consequences.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too  late 
to  hope  that  prudent  statesmanship  will  regain  command  of  the 
situation,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  country  will  be 
saved  from  the  impasse  into  which  wilder  politicians  with  light 
hearts  and  loud  shoutings  would  recklessly  drive  them. 
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